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PART I. 

CONTINUATION OF LEGENDARY GREECE. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLOSING EVENTS OP LEGENDARY GREECE.— PERIOD 
OF INTERMEDIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN 
OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 

Section L — Return of the Hbraklbids into Peloponnesus. 

In one of the preceding chapters, we have traced the des- 
cending series of the two most distinguished Exile and 
mythical families in Peloponnesus — the Perseids ^?jr ^°^' 
and the Pelopids. We have followed the former the Hera- 
down to Herakles and his son Hyllus, and the tieids. 
latter down to Orestes son of Agamemnon, who is left; in 
possession of that ascendency in the peninsula which had 
procured for his father the chief command in the Troian 
war. The Herakleids or sons of Herakles, on the other 
hand, are expelled fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or 
protection: Hyllus had perished in single combat with 
EchemusofTegea, (connected with thePelopids by marriage 
with Timandra sister of Klytsemnestra, *) and a solemn 
compact bad been made, as the preliminary condition of 
this duel, that no similar attempt at an invasion of the 
peninsula should be undertaken by his family for the space 
of 100 years. At the end of the stipulated period the 
attempt was renewed, and with complete success; but its 

> Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 68. p. 43, ed. Duntzer. 
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success was owing not so much to the valour of the inva- 
ders as to a powerful body of new allies. The Herakleids 
re-appear as leaders and companions of the Dorians, — a 
Their re- northerly section of the Greek name, who now 
appearance first come into importance, — poor indeed in my- 
fts^a power- thical renown, since they are never noticed in 
along with the Iliad, and only once casually mentioned in 
the Do- the Odyssey, as a fraction among the many- 
*^'' tonguea inhabitants of Kr^te — but destined to 

form one of the grand and predominant elements throughout 
all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus — Kleodseus — ^as well as his grandson 
Aristomachus, were now dead, and the lineage ofHSrakles 
was represented by the three sons of the latter — Temenus, 
Kresphontes, and Aristodemus. Under their conduct the 
Dorians penetrated into the peninsula. The mythical 
Mythical accouut traced back this intimate union between 
tM °!ui-**' *^® Herakleids and the Dorians to a prior war, 
ance, as' '^ which Herakles himself had rendered inesti- 
Jf «w »» o' mable aid to the Dorian king -^gimius, when 
tribes of ^^^ latter was hard pressed in a contest with the 
Dorians. LapithsB. HSrakl^s defeated the Lapithse, and 
slew their king Kor6nus; in return for which -^gimius 
assigned to his deliverer one- third part of his whole terri- 
tory, and adopted Hyllus as his son. HeraklSs desired that 
the territory thus made over might be held in reserve until 
a time should come when his descendants might stand in 
need of it; and that time did come, after the death of Hyllus 
(see Chap, V.). Some of the Herakleids then found shelter 
at Trikorythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning their 
steps towards uSffimius, solicited from him the allotment 
of land which had been promised to their valiant progenitor. 
JB^imius received them according to his engagement and 
assigned to them the stipulated third portion of his terri- 
tory. *■ From this moment the Herakleids and Dorians be- 

* Dioddr. iy. 87—60 ; ApoUoddr. preserved, under the title AIyI|i.io< ; 

ii. 7, 7; Ephorus ap. Steph. Bys. the anthorship being sometimes 

Au|i.5v, Fragm. 10, ed. Marx. ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to 

The Doric institutions are called Eerkops (Athense. zi. p. 603). The 

by Pindar xcOfiiol AIyi|aIou Au>ptxol few fragments which remain do 

(Pyth. i. 124). not enable us to make out the 

There existed an ancient epic scheme of it, inasmuch as they 
poem, now lost, but cited on some embrace difTerent mythical in- 
few occasions by authors still cidents lying very wide of each 
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came intimately united together into one social communion. 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of -^gimius, accompanied 
Temenus and his two brothers in their invasion of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to explain 
the origin of those three tribes into which all the Dorian 
communities were usually divided — the Hylleis, the Pam- 
phyli, and the Dymanes — the first of the three including 
certain particular families, such as that of the kings of 
Sparta, who bore the special name ofHerakleids. Hyllus, 
Pamphylus, and Dymas ai'e the eponymous heroes of the 
three Dorian tribes. 

Temenus and his two brothers resolved to attack 
Peloponnesus, not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such 
as that in which Hyllus had been previously slain, but by 
sea across the narrow inlet between the promon- Tfimenus 
tories of Khium and Antirrhium with which the Kresphon- 
Gulf of Corinth commences. According to one jj^'gj^^g, 
story indeed — which however does not seem to mus invade 
have been known to Herodotus — they are said ^oiopon- 
to have selected this line of march by the express Jcrow the 
direction of the Delphian god, who vouchsafed ^^^nth 
to expound to them an oracle- which had been ^^^ 
delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equivocal phraseology. 
Both the Ozolian Lokrians, and the ^tolians, inhabitants 
of the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, were favour- 
able to the enterprise, and the former granted to them a 
port for building tlieir ships, from which memorable circum- 
stance the port ever afterwards bore the name of Nau- 
Saktus. AristodSmus was here struck with lightning and 
ied, leaving twin sons, Eurysthenes and Promts; but his 
remaining brothers continued to press the expedition with 
alacrity. 

At this juncture, an Akamanian prophet named Elar- 
nus, presented himself in the camp ^ under the inspiration 

other,— 10, the Argonaute, Pdleus p. 263) appear to me to go beyond 

and Thetis, Ac. But the name the verj scanty eyidence which 

which it hears seems to imply that we possess in their determination 

the war of ^gimins against the of this lost poem; compare Markt- 

liapithtB, and the aid given to him scheffel, Fnefat. Hesiod. Fragm. 

by Hdraklds, was one of its chief cap. 6. p. 169. 

topics. Both 0. Muller (History » Respecting this prophet, com- 

of the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1. c. 8) pare CEnomans ap. Eusebium, 

and Welcker (Der Bpische Cyklns, Praeparat. Evangel, v. p. 211. Ac- 

b2 
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of Apollo, and uttered various predictions: lie was however 
so much suspected of treacherous collusion with 
phet Kar- the Peloponuesians, that ffippotes, great grand- 
mis slain by gon ofHerakles through Phy las and Antiochus, 
ippo 8. gj^^ j^^ jQg death drew upon the army the 
wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their vessels and 
punished them with famine. Temenus in his distress, again 
applying to the Delphian god for succour and counsel, was 
made acquainted with the cause of so much suffering, and 
was directed to banish Hippotes for ten years, to offer 
expiatory sacrifice for the death of Kamus, and to seek as 
the guide of the army a man with three eyes. * On coming 
back to Naupaktus, he met the ^tolian Oxylus son of 
Andraemon returning to his country, after a temporary 
exile in Elis incurred for homicide: Oxylus had lost one eye, 
but as he was seated on a horse, the man and the horse 
together made up the three eyes required, and he was 
adopted as the guide prescribed by the oracle. 2 Conducted 
by lum, they refitted their ships, landed on the opposite coast 
Oxy iu8 of Achaia, and marched to attack Tisamenus son of 
chosen as Orestes, then the great potentate of the peninsula. 
^*^®* A decisive battle was fought, in which the latter 

was vanquished and slain,- and in which Pamphylus and 
Dymas also perished. This battle made the Dorians so 
completely masters of the Peloponnesus, that they proceeded 
to distribute the territory among themselves. The fertile 
land of Elis had been by previous stipulation reserved for 
Oxylus, as a recompense for his services as conductor: and 
it was agreed that the three Herakleids — Temenus, Kres- 

cording to that statement, both that the Herakleids should make 

Kleodffius (here called AridoBua), no fresh trial for 100 years ; if it 

son of Hyllns, and Aristomachus ^^^ t>een understood that they had 

son of Kleodseus, had made se- given and then violated such a 

parate and sacoessiTe attempts at pledgO) such violation would pro- 

the head of the Herakleids to pene- bably have been adduced to ac- 

trate into Peloponndsus through count for their failure, 

the Isthmus : both had failed and ' Apolleddr. ii. 8, 3 ; Pausan. iii. 

perished, having misunderstood 13, 8. 

the admonition of the Delphian ^ Apolloddr. ii. 8, 3. According 

oracle. (Enomaus could have to the account of Pausanias, the 

known nothing of the pledge given beast upon which Oxylus rode was 

by Hyllus, as the condition of the a mule and had lost one eye (Pans, 

single combat between Hyllus and v. 3, 5). 
Dchemus (according to Herodotus), 
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phontes, and the infant sons -of Aristodemus — Division of 
should draw lots for Argos, Sparta, and Mess^ne. the lands 
Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to the sons of SesnV^^'^ 
Aristodemus, and Messene to Kresphontes; the among the 
latter having secured for himself this prize, the ^'^^^ *'"* 
most fertile territory of the three, by the fraud of putting 
into the vessel out of which the lots were drawn, a lump 
of clay instead of a stone, whereby the lots of his brothers 
were drawn out while his own remained inside. Solemn 
sacrifices were offered by each upon this partition; but as 
they proceeded to the ceremony, a miraculous sign was 
seen upon the altar of each of the brothers — a toad corres- 
ponding to Argos, a serpent to Sparta, and a fox to Messene. 
The prophets, on being consulted, delivered the import of 
these mysterious indications: the toad, as an animal slow 
and stationaiy, was an evidence that the possessor of Arffos 
would not succeed in enterprises beyond the limits of his 
own city; the serpent denoted the aggressive and formidable 
future reserved to Sparta; the fox prognosticated a career 
of wile and deceit to the Messenian. 

Such is the brief account given by ApoUodorus of the 
Return of the Herakleids, at which point we Expi ana- 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, ^f^J^j^J*^^® 
from mythical to historical Greece. The story legendary 
bears on the face of it the stamp, not of history, events, 
but of legend — abridged from one or more of the genealo- 
gical poets, 1 and presenting such an account as they thought 
satisfactory, of the first formation of the great Dorian 
establishments in Peloponnesus, as well as of the semi- 
JBtolian Elis. Its incidents are so conceived as to have 
an explanatory bearing on Dorian institutions — upon the 
triple division of tribes, characteristic of the Dorians — upon 
the origin of the great festival of the Karneia at Sparta 
and other Dorian cities, alleged to be celebrated in ex- 
piation of the murder of Karnus — upon the different temper 
and character of the Dorian states among themselves — 

* Herodotus observes, in re- any of the poeftf,— Aaxe5ai|jL6viot 

ference to the Laoedsemonian ac- yap, 6|ioXoYeovTC« ouSevl 

count of their first two kings in icoi7)t^, X^Youaiv aOtov 'Apia- 

Peloponnfitus (Eurysthends and toStjjiov . . . paaiXeOovxa aYayeiv 

Proklds, the twin sons of Aristo- a<pia^ i? xoOxijv tqv x***PT' "^^^ '*^'* 

ddmus), that the Lacedaemonians gxTcaTai, dcXX' oO xoo^ 'Api9xo5iQ[tou 

gave a story not in harmony with naiSa^ (Herodot. vi. 62). 
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Upon the early alliance of the Dorians with Elis, which 
contributed to give ascendency and vogue to the Olympic 
games — upon the reverential dependence of Dorians to- 
wards the Delphian oracle — and lastly upon the etymology 
of the name Naupaktus. If we possessed the narrative more 
in detail; we should probably find many more examples of 
colouring of the legendary past suitable to the circum- 
stances of the historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of the 
Dorians and their kings a mythical title to their Felo- 
ponnesian establishments; Argos, Sparta, and MessenS are 
presented as rightfully belonging, and restored by just 
retribution, to the children of Herakles. It was to them 
that Zeus had specially given the territory of Sparta; the 
Dorians came in as their subjects and auxiliaries.^ Plato 
Mythical gives a Very different version of the legend, but 
i)or%n' V*^ ^® ^^^ ^^*^ ^® ^^^ turns the story in such a 
Peioponna- manner as to embody a claim of right on the 
8U8. part of the conquerors. According to him, the 

Achseans who returned from the capture of Troy, found 
among their fellow-citizens at home — the race which had 
grown up during their absence — an aversion to re-admit 
them: after a fruitless endeavour to make good their rights, 
they were at last expelled, but not without much contesi 
and bloodshed. A leader named Dorieus collected all these 
exiles into one body, and from him they received the name 
of Dorians instead of Achseans; then marching back under 
the conduct of the Herakleids into Peloponnesus they re- 
Piato covered by force the possessions from which 

makes out they had been shut out, and constituted the 
title for''* three Dorian establishments under the separate 
the same Herakleid brothers, at Argos, Sparta, and 
purpose. Ji essen^. These three fraternal dynasties were 

' Tyrtffius, Vragm.— of Hdraklds, jointly with those of 

Aut6c Yap Kpovltuv, xaXXiaTCfivou ^gimius, at Sparta, Argos and 

ic6<ii<: "Hpa?, Pylus (Pyth. y. 93). 

Zci)«*HpaxXsl6ai; x^vSt SiScoxc Isokratds (Or. ri. Archidamua,^. 

ic6Xtv 120) makes out a good title by a 

Olaiv S|ia, icpoXticdvTsc 'Epbeov different line of mythical reasoning. 

i^vc|i6evTa, There seem to have been also 

EOpeiav IliXoicoc v^aov d<pix6- stories, containing mythical rea- 

pLsQ.a. sons why the Herakleids did not 

In a similar manner Pindar says acquire possession of Arcadia 

that Apollo had planted the sons (Polysen. 1. 7). 
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founded upon a scheme of intimate union and sworn alli- 
ance one with the other, for the purpose of resisting any 
attack which might be made upon them from Asia, i either 
by the remaining Trojans or by their allies. Such is the 
story as Plato believed it; materially different in the inci- 
dents related, yet analogous in mythical feeling, and 
embodying alike the idea of a rightful reconquest. More- 
over the two accounts agree in representing both the entire 
conquest and the triple division of Dorian Peloponnesus 
as begun and completed in one and the same enterprise, — 
so as to constitute one single event, which Plato would 
probably have called the Return of the Achseans, but which 
was commonly known as the Return of the Herakleids. 
Though this is both inadmissible and inconsistent with 
other statements which approach close to the historical 
times, yet it bears every mark of being the primitive view 
originally presented by the genealogical poets. The broad 
way in which the incidents are grouped together, was at 
once easy for the imagination to follow and impressive to 
the feelings. 

The existence of one legendary account must never be 
understood as excluding the probability of other accounts, 
current at the same time, but inconsistent with it; and 
many such there were as to the first establishment of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians. In the narrative which I have 
given from Apollodorus, conceived apparently under the in- 
fluence of Dorian feeling, Tisamenus is stated to have been 
slain in the invasion. But according to another narrative, 
which seems to have found favour with the ^^^^ ^ 
historical Achseans on the north coast of Pelo- gends re- 
ponnesus, Tisamenus, though expelled by the jpecting 
invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or Argos, Aohieani 
was not slain: he was allowed to retire under *»^ 
agreement, together with a certain portion of ■»™®'*"»* 
his subjects, and he directed his steps towards the coast of 
Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian Grulf, then occupied 
by the lonians. As there were relations, not only of 
friendship, but of kindred origin, between lonians and 
Achseans (the eponymous heroes Ion and Achseus pass for 
brothers, both sons of Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited from 
the lonians admission for himself and his fellow-fugitives 

• Plato, Legg. iii. 6— 7. pp. G82 686. 
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into their territory. The leading lonians declining this 
request, under the apprehension that Tisamenus mirfit be 
chosen as sovereign over the whole, the latter accomplished 
his object by force. After a vehement struggle, the lonians 
were vanquished and put to flight, and Tisamenus thus 
acquired possession of Helik^, as well as of the northern 
coast of the peninsula, westward from Sikyon; which coast 
continued to be occupied by the Achaeans, and received 
its name from them, throughout all the historical times. 
The lonians retired to Attica, many of them taking part 
in what is called the Ionic emigration to the coast of Asia 
Minor, which followed shortly after. Pausanias indeed 
tells us that Tisamenus, having gained a decisive victory 
over the lonians, fell in the engagement,* and did not 
himself live to occupy the country of which his troops 
remained masters. But this story of the death of Tisamenus 
seems to arise from a desire on the part of Pausanias to 
blend together into one narrative two discrepant legends; 
at least the historical Achseans in later times continued to 
regard Tisamenus himself as having lived and reigned in 
their territory, and as having left a regal dynasty which 
lasted down to Ogyges,* after whom it was exchanged for 
a popular government. ^ 

The conquest of Temenus, the eldest of the three 
Herakleids, originally comprehended only Argos and its 
neighbourhood: it was from thence thatTroezen, jEpidaurus, 
^gina, Sikyon, and Phlius were successively occupied by 
Dorians, the sons and son-in-law of Temenus — Deiphontes, 
Occupation Phalkes, and Keisus — being the leaders under 
of Argos, whom this was accomplished. * At Sparta the 
Messfinir^ success of the Dorians was furthered by the 
by the treason ofa mannamedPhilonomus, who recei- 

Dorians. ^^^ ^^ recompense the neighbouring town and 

' Fausan. rii. 1—3. note 9, Bng. Trans. 

* Polyb. ii. 46 ; iv. 1. Strabo, « Diod6r. iy. 1. The historian 

▼iii. p. 883—384. This Tisamenus Ephorus embodied in his work a 

derives his name from the memo- narrative in considerable detail of 

rable act of revenge ascribed to this grand event of Grecian le- 

his father Orestes. So in the le- gend,— the Return of the Hera- 

gend of the Siege of Thdbes, Ther- kleids,— with which he professed 

sander, as one of the Epigoni, to commence his consecutive his- 

avenged his father Polynikds; the tory : from what sources he borrow- 

sou of Thersander was also called ed we do not know. 

Tisamenus (Herodot. iv. 149). Com- « Strabo, viii. p. 889. Fausan. 

pare O. Muller, Dorians i. p. 69, ii. 6, 2] 12, 1. 
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territory of Amyklse. i Messenia is said to have submitted 
without resistance to the dominion of the Herakleid Kres- 
phontesy who established his residence at Stenyklarus: the 
Pjlian Melanthus, then ruler of the country and represen- 
tative of the ffreat mythical lineage of Neleus and Nestor, 
withdrew with his household gods and with a portion of 
his subjects to Attica. 2 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not 
directly connected with the triple partition is Corinth, 
which is said to have been Dorised somewhat later and 
under another leader, though still a Herakleid. Hippotes 
— descendant of Herakles in the fourth generation, but not 
through Hyllus — had been guilty (as already mentioned) 
of the murder of Kamus the prophet at the camp of 
Naupaktus, for which he had been banished and Dorians at 
remained in exile for ten years; his son deriving Corinth— 
the name of Aletes from the long wanderings ■^^^*^^- 
endured by the father. At the head of a body of Dorians, 
Aletes attacked Corinth: he pitched his camp on the Soly- 
geian eminence near the city, and harassed the inhabitants 
with constant warfare until he compelled them to surrender. 
Even in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians 
professed to identify the hill on which the camp of these 
assailants had been placed. The great mythical dynasty 
of the Sisyphids was expelled, and Aletes became ruler and 
(Ekist of the Dorian city; many of the inhabitants however, 
-^olic or Ionic, departed. ^ 

The settlement of Oxyltis and his -^tolians in Elis 
is said by some to have been accomplished with very little 
opposition; the leader professing himself to be descended 
from -^tolus, who had been in a previous age banished 
from Elis into ^tolia, and the two people, Epeiang and 
-^tolians, acknowledging a kindred origin one with the 
the other.* At first indeed, according to Epho- ^ ^ 
rus, the Epeians appeared in arms, determined and the 
to repel the intruders, but at length it was agreed ^^^}?'^* 
on both sides to abide the issue of a single 

■ Condn, Narr. 36 ; Strabo, viii. 155. Con6n. Narrat. 26. Ephor. ap. 

p. 366. Strab. viii. p. 389. 

^ Stiabo, viii. p. 859 ; Condn, Thucydidgs caUs the ante-Dorian 

Narr. 39. inhabitants of Corinth ^olians; 

" Thucyd. iv. 42. Schol. Pindar. ConOn calls them lonians. 

Olymp. xiii. 17 ; and Nem. vii. * Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 463 
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combat. Degmenus, the champion of the Epeians, confided 
in the long shot of his bow and arrow; but the -^tolian 
Pyrsechmes came provided with his sling, — a weapon then 
unknown and recently invented by the-^tolians, — the range 
of which was yet longer than that of the bow of his enemy : 
he thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to Oxylus 
and his followers. According to one statement the Epeians 
were expelled; according to another they fraternised amic- 
ably with the new-comers. Whatever may be the truth 
as to this matter, it is certain that their name is from this 
moment lost, and that they never reappear among the his- 
torical elements of G^reecer^ we hear from this time for- 
ward only of Eleians, said to be of JStolian descent, a 

One most important privilege was connected with the 
Bights of possession of the Eleian territory by Oxylus, 
the Eleians coupled with his claim on the gratitude of the 
intend^the Doriau kings. The Eleians acquired the ad- 
oiympio ministration of the temple at Olympia, which 
games. ^^^q Achgeans are said to have possessed before 

them; and in consideration of this sacred function, which 
subsequently ripened into the celebration of the great 
Olympic games, their territory was solemnly pronounced 
to be inviolable. Such was the statement of Ephorus:^ 
we find, in this case as in so many others, that the return 
of the Herakleids is made to supply a legendary basis for 
the historical state of things in Peloponnesus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with 
_, . rare exceptions, to select the subjects of their 

Tfimenus* Composition from the heroic or legendary world. 
*h^ ?/®^" Euripides had composed three dramas, now lost, 
Fewest ^n on the adventures of Temenus with his daughter 
the series Hyrneth6 and his son-in-law Deiphontes — on the 
forThr° ^ family misfortunes of Kresphontes and Merope 
Heroic — and on the successful valour of Archelaus the 
rama. ^^^ ^£ Temenus in Macedonia, where he was 

* Strabo, viii, p. 868 ; Fausan. v. to have been able to satisfy him- 

4, 1. One of the six towns in Tri- self either of the af&rmatiye or 

phylia mentioned by Herodotus negative (Hekatseus, Fr. 348, ed. 

is called 'Eitsiov (Herodot. iv. Didot; Strabo, viii. p. 341),' 

149), . " Ephorus ftp. Strab. viii. p. 358. 

2 Herodot. viii. 73 ; Fausan. v. 1, The tale of the inhabitants of 

2. Hekateeus affirmed that the Fisa, the territory more immediate- 

Epeians were completely alien to ly bordering upon Olympia, was 

the Eleians ; Strabo does not seem very different from this. 
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alleged to have first begun the dynasty of the Temenid 
kings. Of these subjects the first and second were emi- 
nently tragical, and the third, relating to Archelaus, ap- 
pears to have been undertaken by Euripides in compliment 
to his contemporary sovereign and patron, Archelaus king 
of Macedonia: we are even told that those exploits which 
the usual version of the legend ascribed to Temenus, were 
reported in the drama of Euripides to have been performed 
by Archelaus his son. * Of all the heroes, touched upon 
by the three Attic tragedians, these Dorian Herakleids 
stand lowest in the descending genealogical series — one 
mark amongst others that we are approaching the ground 
of genuine history. 

Though the name Achaeans, as denoting a people, is 
henceforward confined to the North-Peloponnesian terri- 
tory specially called Achaia, and to the inhabitants of 
Achffia Phthiotis, north of Mount (Eta — and though the 
great Peloponnesian states always seem to have prided 
themselves on the title of Dorians — ^yet we find the kings 
of Sparta, even in the historical age, taking pains to ap- 
propriate to themselves the mythical glories of the Achseans, 
and to set themselves forth as the representatives of Aga- 
memn6n and Orestes. The Spartan king Kleo- ^^ 
menes even went so far as to disavow formally of the 
any Dorian parentage; for when the priestess Wstoricai 
at Athens refused to permit him to sacrifice in kUigsTo 
the temple of Athene, on the plea that it was per- Achaan 
emptorily closed to all Dorians, he replied — "I ^ ^^ 
am no Dorian, but an Achaean." 2 Not only did the Spartan 
envoy, before Gel6n of Syracuse, connect the indefeasible 
title of his country to the supreme command of the Grecian 
military force, with the ancient name and lofty prerogatives 
of Agamemn6n3 — but in farther pursuance of the same feel- 
ing, the Spartans are said to have carried to Sparta both 
the bones of Orestes from Tegea, and those of Tisamenus 

' Agatharchides ap. Photium, Tragodien, pp. 697, 708, 828. 

8ect. 260, p. 1332. 068' £6pi7clSou The Prologue of the Archelaus 

iiaiT7]Yopu>, T({> 'Apx^^^S* icepiTeQct- seems to have gone through the 

xoTO^ xac T7]fi.ivou icpd^ttc. whole series of the Herakleidan 

Compare the Fragments of the lineage, from iEgyptus and Da- 

Ty)fi.«vl5oi, 'Ap/cXao<, and Kpsa- naus downwards. 

96vT7]<;, in DindorTs edition of * Herodot. v. 72. 

Euripidds, with the illustratiTe • Herodot. vii. 169. 
remarks of Welcker, Ghriechischo 
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from Helik^,* at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. 
There is also a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by 
the same oracle to invite into his country an Achaean, as 
CEkist, conjointly with himself; and that he called in 
Agorius, the great-grandson of Orestes, from Helike, with 
a small number of Achseans who joined him. 2 The 
Dorians themselves, being singularly poor in native legends, 
endeavoured, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves with 
those legendary ornaments which the Achaeans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in 
Bmigra- Peloponn^sus, Several migrations of the pre-exist- 
tions from ing inhabitants are represented as taking place. 
n68U8°con- !• The Epeians of Ehs are either expelled, or 
sequent merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and 
Dorian oor ^^se their separate name. 2. The Pylians, to- 
cupation— gether with the great heroic family of Neleus 
pyHaM * *^^ ^s son Nestor, who preside over them, give 
Aohaans, place to the Dorian establishment of Messenia, 
lonians. ^^^ retire to Athens, where tiieir leader Me- 
lanthus becomes king: a large portion of them take part 
in the subsequent Ionic emigration. 3. A portion of the 
Achseans, under Penthilus,anci other descendants of Orestes, 
leave Peloponnesus, and form what is called .the ^olic 
Emigration, to Lesbos, the Troad, and the Q-ulf of Adra- 
myttium: the name Molians, unknown tp Homer and seem- 
ingly never applied to any separate tribe at all, being in- 
troduced to designate a large section of the Hellenic name, 
partly in Greece Proper and partly in Asia. 4. Another 
portion of Achaeans expel the lonians from Achaia properly 
so called, in the nortn of Peloponnesus; the lonians re- 
tiring to Attica. 

The Homeric poems describe Achseans, Pylians, and 
lonians in Epeians, in Peloponnesus, but take no notice of 
the north louians in the northern district of Achaia: on 
n6rus-Ct" ^^® contrary, the Catalogue in the Hiad dis- 
recognised tinctly included this territory under the domin- 
by Homer. jQjjg of Agamemnon. Though the Catalogue of 
Homer is not to be regarded as an historical document, 
fit to be called as evidence for the actual state of Pelo- 
ponnesus at any prior time, it certainly seems a better 

> nerodot. i. 68 ; Fausan. vii. 1, 3. > Pausau. v. 4, 2. 
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aathority than the statements advanced by Herodotus and 
others respecting the occupation of northern Peloponnesus 
by the lonians, and their expulsion from it by Tisamenus. 
In so far as the Catalogue is to be trusted, it negatives the 
idea of lonians at Helike, and countenances ^at seems 
in itself a more natural supposition — that the histo- 
rical AchsBans in the north part of Peloponnesus are a 
small undisturbed remnant of the powerful Achaean po- 
pulation once distributed throughout the peninsula, until 
it was broken up and partiaUy expelled by the Dori- 
ans. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which 
we possess, are adapted to a population of Achaeans, Dana- 
ans, and Argeians, seemingly without an^ special and recog- 
nised names, either aggregate or divisional, other than 
the name of each separate tribe or kingdom. The Post- 
Homeric legends are adapted to a population classified 
quite differently — Hellens, distributed into Dorians, lonians, 
and ^olians. If we knew more of the time and circum- 
stances in which these different legends grew up, we should 
probably be able to explain their discrepancy; but in our 
present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modem criticism may find in regard 
to the event called " The Return of the Hera- ^^^^ ^ 
kleids," no doubt is expressed about it even signed by 
by the best historians of antiquity. Thucydides ^J^t^e^^^*' 
accepts it as a single and literal event, having return of 
its assignable date, and carrying at one blow the ***? ^-^t" 
acquisition of Peloponnesus. The date of it he 
fixes as eighty years after the capture of Troy. "Whether 
he was the original determiner of this epoch, or copied it 
from some previous author, we do not know. It must have 
been fixed according to some computation of generations, 
for there were no other means accessible — probably by 
means of the lineage of the Herakleids, which, as belonging 
to the kings of Sparta, constituted the most public and 
conspicuous thread of connexion between the Grecian real 
and mythical world, and measured the interval between the 
Siece of Troy itself and the first recorded Olympiad. He- 
raldes himself represents the generation before the siege, 
and his son Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. If 
we suppose the first generation after Herakles to com- 
mence with the beginning of the siege, the fourth generation 
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after him will coincide with the ninetieth year after 
the same epoch; and therefore, deducting ten years for the 
duration of the struggle, it* will coincide with the eigh- 
tieth year after the capture of the city; i thirty years being 
reckoned for a generation. The date assigned by Thucy- 
dides will thus agree with the distance in which Temenus, 
Kresphontes, and Aristod^mus stand removed from He- 
rakles. The interval of eighty years, between the capture 
of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, appears to have 
been admitted by ApoUodorus and Eratosthenes, and some 
other professed chronologists of antiquity: but there were 
different reckonings whicn also found more or less of sup- 
port. 

Section II. — Migration of Thessalians and Boeotians, 

In the same passage in which Thucydides speaks of 
the Betum of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date 
of another event a little antecedent, which is alleged to 
have powerfully affected the condition of Northern Greece. 
"Sixty years after the capture of Troy (he tells us) the 
Boeotians were driven by the Thessalians from Ame, and 
migrated into the land then called Kadmeis, but now 
Boeotia, wherein there had pireviously dwelt a section of 
their race, who had contributed the contingent to the 
Trojan war." 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Boeotians from 
Thessalians Arne "by the Thessahans," has been construed, 
Thes^/ftti?^ ^^^ probability, to allude to the immigration 
into^ Thes- of the Thessaliaus, properly so called, from the 
saiy. Thespr6tid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the 

Thessalians had migrated into Thessaly from theThesprotid 
territory, is stated oy Herodotus, 2 though he says nothing 
about tune or circumstances. Antiphus and Pheidippus 
appear in the Homeric Catalogue as commander of the 
urecian contingent from the islands of Kos and Karpathus, 
on the south-east coast of Asia Minor: they are sons of 
Thessalus, who is himself the son of Herakles. A legend 
ran, that these two chiefs, in the dispersion which ensued 
after the victory, had been driven by storms into the Ionian 
Gulf, and cast upon the coast of Epirus, where they landed 

* The date ofThucydidfts is calculated, (i,CTdi 'iXlou iXiuviv (i. 18). 
s Herod, yii. 176. 
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and settled at Ephyre in the Thesprdtid. * It was Thessalus, 
grandson of Pheidippus, who was reported to have con- 
ducted the Thesprotians across the passes of Pindus into 
Thessaly, to have conquered the fertile central plain of that 
country, and to have imposed upon it his own name instead 
of it s pr evious denomination -^olis.^ 

Whatever we may think of this legend as it stands, 
the state of Thessaly during the historical ages Non-Hei- 
renders it highly probable that the Thessalians, J^^^j^® ^^' 
properly so called, were a body of immigrant the^Thea- 
conquerors. They appear always as a rude, saiiang. 
warlike, violent, and uncivilised race, distinct from their 
neighbours the Achseans, the Ma^etes, and the Perrhse- 
bians, and holding all the three m tributary dependence. 
These three tribes stand to them in a relation analogous 
to that of the Lacedaemonian Pericski towards Sparta, while 
the PenestflB, who cultivated their lands, are almost an exact 
parallel of the Helots. Moreover, the low level of taste 
and intelligence among the Thessalians, as well as certain 
points of their costume, assimilates them more to Macedo- 
nians or Epirots than to Hellens.3 Their position in Thes- 
saly is in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan 
Dorians in Peloponnesus, and there seems good reason for 
concluding that the former, as well as the latter, were 
originally victorious invaders, though we cannot pretend 
to determine the time at which the invasion took place. 
The great family of the Aleuads,* and probably other 
Thessalian families besides, were descendants of HeraklSs, 
like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical pounds, in the case of 
the alleged migration of the Boeotians from Thessaly to 
BoBotia, to justify a belief in the main fact of the legend, 
nor were the different legendary stories in harmony one 

" See the epigram ascribed to * Herodot. vil. 176; Velleins Pa- 
Aristotle (Antholog. Greec. t. i. p. tercul. i. 2— 3; Oliaraz, ap. Stephan. 
181, ed. Reiske; Velleius Fatercul. Byz. v. Aopiov; Polysen. viii. 44. 
i. 1). There were several different 

The Scholia on Lycophrdn (912) statements, however, about the 

give a story somewhat different parentage of Thessalus as well as 

Ephyrd is givenas the old legendary about the name of the country 

name of the city of Ejrannon in (Strabo, is. p. 443 ; Stephan. Bys. 

Thessaly (Eineas, ap. Schol. Pin- v. Al|jLOvla). 

dar. Pyth. x. 86), which creates the • See K. O. Miiller, History of 

confusion with the Thesprotian the Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4. 

Ephyrd. « Pindar, Pyth. x. 2. 
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BoBotiani— ^^^ ^® other. While the Homeric epic recog- 
theirmigra- nises the BoBotians in BoBotia, but not in Thes- 
Thea^i™ ^^^Jf Thucydides records a statement which he 
into had found of their migration from the latter into 

BoBotia. j-Y^Q former. But in order to escape the necessity of 
flatly contradicting Homer, he inserts the j^arenthesis that 
there had been previously an outlying fraction of Boeotians 
in Boeotia at the time of the Trojan war, * from whom the 
troops who served with Agamemn6n were drawn. Never- 
theless, the discrepancy with the Hiad, though less stri- 
kingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as the Catalogue 
is unusually copious in enumerating the contingents from 
Thessaly, without once mentioning Boeotians. Homer dis- 
tinguishesOrchonf enus fromBoBotia, and he does not specially 
notice Thebes in the Catalogue: in other respects his enu- 
meration of 'the towns coincides pretty well with the ground 
historically known afterwards uhder the name of Boeotia. 
Fausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which 
he supposes to have intervened in this section of Greece 
between the Siege of Troy and the Betum of the Hera- 
kleids. Fenele6s, the leader of the Boeotians at the siege, 
having been slain by Eurypylus the son of Telephus, Tisa- 
menus, sonofThersander and grandson of Polymkes, acted 
as their commander both during the remainder of the siege 
and after their return. Autesi6n, his son and successor, 
became sulnect to the wrath of the avenging Erinnyes of 
Laius and ^dipus: the oracle directed him to expatriate, 
and he joined the Dorians. In his place Damasichtnon, son 
of Opheltas and grandson of Peneleds, became king of the 
Boeotians ; he was succeeded by FtolemsBus, who was himself 
followed by Xanthus. A war having broken out at that time 
between tne Athenians and Boeotians, Xanthus engaged in 
single combat with Melanthus son of Andropompus, the 
champion of Attica, and perished by the cunning of his 
opponent. After the death of Xanthus, the Boeotians 
passed from kingship to popular government. 2 As Melan- 
thus was of the lineage of the Neleids, and had migrated 
from Pylus to Athens in consequence of the successful 
establishment of the Dorians in Mess^nia, the duel with 
Xanthus must have been of course subsequent to the 
Return of the Herakleids. 

I Thncyd. i, 12. ^v 8i auxtov xal d^' &t xa\ i<i 'iXuOv iaTpirtuaav. 
dno5aff(i6« icpottpov *v t^ yi Taof^ « Pausan. ix. 6, 8. 
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Hete then we have a summary of alleged Boeotian his- 
tory between the Siege of Troy and the Return pj^^^g ^^^ 
of the Herakleids, in which no mention is made legendS " 
of the immigration of the mass of Boeotfens from »^o«\* **^® 

mi- 1 ®j • 1 •i.'Tj. 1 j*± c Boeotians. 

Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of 
fitting in so great and capital an incident. The legends 
followed by Pausanias are at variance with those adopted 
by Thucydides, but they harmonise much better with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of ThucjrdidSs, that 
the migration here distinctly announced by him is commonly 
set down as an ascertained datum, historically as well as 
chronologically. But on this occasion it can be shown 
that he only followed one amongst a variety of discrepant 
legends, none of which there were any means of verifying. 

Pausanias recognised a migration of the Boeotians from 
Thessaly, in early times anterior to the Trojan war;* and 
the account of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to 
record a series of changes in the occupants of the country: 
— first, the non-Hellenic Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and 
Hyantes; next, the Kadmeians, who, affcer the second siege 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, were expelled by the Thracians 
and Pelasgians, and retired into Thessaly, where they joined 
in communion with the inhabitants of AmS, — the whole 
aggregate being called Boeotians. After the Trojan war, 
and about the time of the -^Golic emigration, these Boeotians 
returned from Thessaly and reconquered Boeotia, driving 
out the Thracians and Pelasgians, — the former retiring to 
Parnassus, the latter to Attica. It was on this occasion 
(he says) that the Minyae of Orchomenus were subdued, and 
forcibly incorporated with the Boeotians. Ephorus seems 
to have followed in the main the same narrative as Thucy- 
dides, about the movement of the Boeotians out of Thessaly; 
coupling it however with several details current as expla- 
natory of proverbs and customs. ^ 

' Fausan. x. 8, 8. wards: he tells us that the Boeo- 

> Ephor. Fragm. 30, ed. Marx. ; ti^ns were expelled from their 

Strabo, ix. p. 401—402. The story country, and obliged to retire into 

of the Boeotians at Amd in Fo- T'hessaly during the Trojan war, 

lyeenus (i. 12) probably oomes from in consequence of the absence of 

Ephorus. so many of their brave warriors 

Diodftrus (xix. 63) gives a sum- at Troy; they did not find their 

mary of the legendary history of way back into Boeotia until the 

Thfibes from Deukalio]^ down- fourth generation. 
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The only fact which we make out, independent of these 
Affl Hi legends, is, that there existed certain homony- 
between nues and certain afi&nities of religious worship, 
Baotia and between parts of BcBotia and parts of Thessaly, 
essa y. ^}iicij appear to indicate a kindred race. A town 
named Ame, > similar in name to the Thessalian, was enu- 
merated in the Boeotian Catalogue of Homer, and anti- 
quaries identified it sometiAies with the historical town 
Chffironeia,^ sometimes with Akraephium. Moreover there 
was near the Boeotian Kor6neia a river named Kuarius or 
Koralius, and a venerable temple dedicated to the Itonian 
Athen^, in the sacred ground of which the Pamboeotia, or 
public council of the Boeotian name, was held; there was 
also a temple and a river of similar denomination in Thes- 
saly, near to a town called Iton or It6nus.8 We may from 
these circumstances presume a certain ancient landred 
between the population of these regions, and such a cir- 
cumstance is sufficient to explain the generation of legends 
describing migrations backward and forward, whether true 
or not in point of fact. 

What is most important to remark is, that the stories 
Transition of Thucvdid^s and Ephorus bring us out of the 
wS"t ™hi^" mythical into the historical Boeotia. Orchomenus 
torioai Bm- is Boeotised, and we hear no more of the once- 
otia. powerfal Minyae: there are no more Kadmeians 



I Stephan. Bys. t. 'ApvT), makes 
the Thessalian Am6 an &itouo< of 
the BoBotian. 

* Homer, Hiad, il.; Strabo, ix. 
p. 418; Fansan. ix. 40, 3. Some of 
the families at Oharoneia, e^en 
daring the time of the Boman do- 
minion in Greece, traced their 
origin to Peripoltas the prophet, 
who was said to have accompanied 
Opheltas in his inyading march 
out of Thessaly (Plutarch, Kimon, 
c. 1). 

• Strabo, ix. 411-485; Homer, 
Iliad, ii. 696; Hekatsens, Fr. 388, 
Didot. 

The Fragment from Alksens (cited 
by Strabo, but briefly and with a 
mutilated text) serves only to 
identify the river and the town. 



Itdnns wat said to be son of 
Amphikty6n, and BceOtus son of 
Itdnus (Pausan. ix. 1, 1. 34, 1: 
compare Steph. Byz. v. Boiu>Tla) 
by Melanippd. By another legen- 
dary genealogy (probably arising 
after the name JSolic had obtained 
footing as the class-name for a 
large section of Ghreeks, but as old 
as the poet Asius, Olympiad 30) 
the eponymous hero Bcsdtus was 
fastened on to the great lineage 
of ^olus, through the paternity 
of the god Foseiddn either with 
Melanippd or with Amd, daughter 
of .ZBSolus (Asius, Fragm. 8, ed. 
Dfintzer; Strabo, vi. p. 265 ; Diod6r. 
V. 67; Hellanikus ap. Sohol. Iliad, 
ii. 404). Two lost plays of Euri- 
pidds were founded on the mis- 
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at Thebes, nor Boeotians in Thessaly. The Minyge and the 
Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which will 
be presently adverted to. Historical Boeotia is now con- 
stituted, apparently in its federative league under the 
presidency of Thebes, just as we find it in the time of the 
JPersian and Peloponnesian wars. 

Section m. — Emigbations pbom Gbeecb to Asia and the 
Islands op the -^gean. 

1. -^OLic. — 2. Ionic. — 3. Doric 

To complete the transition of Greece from its mythical 
to its historical condition, the secession of the Secession 
races belonging to the former must follow upon *>' *^« ^^ 
the introduction of those belonging to the latter. Sees of 
This is accomplished by means of the -^olic and G'oeoe. 
Ionic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the -^olic emigration are the 
representatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids: those 
of the Ionic emigration belong to the Neleids; and even in 
what is called the Doric emigration to Thera, the CEkist 
Theras is not a Dorian but a Kadmeian, the legitimate 
descendant of Giidipus and Kadmus. 

The JEolic, Ionic, and Doric colonies were planted 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, from the coast of 
the Fropontis southward down to Lykia (I shall in a future 
chapter speak more exactly of their boundaries); the -^olic 
occupying the northern portion together with the islands 
of Lesbos and Tenedos; the Doric occupying the southern- 
most, together with the neighbouring islands of Bhodes 
and Kos ; and the Ionic being planted between them, com- 
prehending Chios, Samos, and the Cyclades islands. 

1. -^OLic Emigbation. 

The -^olic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids : 
the original story seems to have been that Ores- _, j. 
tes himself was at the head of the first batch of migration 
colonists, and this version of the event is still jnSer the 
preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus. i But ^ °^* *' 

fortunes of Melanippd, and her dorTs edition, and the instractive 

t\7in children by Poseiddn—Bcefttus comments of Welcker, Griech. 

anil JEolus (Hygin. Fab. 186; see Tragod. voL ii. p. 840—860). 

the Fragments of MsXavlnicTj SocpT] • Pindar, Nem. xi. 43; Hellanic. 
and MeXaviKicT) AsafxwTic in Din- 

c2 
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the more current narratives represented the descendants of 
Orestes as chiefs of the expeditions to -^olis, — his illegiti- 
mate son Penthilus, by Eriffone daughter of -^gisthus,* 
together with Echelatus and Gras, the son and grandson 
of Penthilus — also Kleues and Malaus, descendants of 
Agamemfi6n through another lineage. According to the 
account given by Strabo, Orestes began the emigration, 
but died on his route in Arcadia; his son Penthilus, taking 
the guidance of the emigrants, conducted them by the long 
land-journey through Bosotia and Thessaly to Thrace ;» 
from whence Archelaus, son of Penthilus, led them across 
the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the Propontis. 
Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to Lesbos and pos- 
sessed himself of the island. Kleues and Malaus, conducting 
another body of Achaeans, were longer on their joumejr, 
and lingered a considerable time near Mount Phrikium m 
the territory of Lokris; ultimately however they passed 
over by sea to Asia and took possession of Kym^, south of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, the most considerable of all the 
^olic cities on the continent. ^ From Lesbos and Kynie, 
the other less considerable JEolic towns, spreading over the 
region of Ida as well as the Tr6ad, and comprehending the 
island of Tenedos, are said to have derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, the 
accounts agree in representing these -^olic settlements as 
formed by the Achaeans expatriated from Lac6ma under 
the guidance of the dispossessed Pelopids.* We are told 
that in their journey through Boeotia they received con- 
siderable reinforcements, and Strabo adds that the emi- 

Fragm. 114, ed. Didot. Compare seems to have treated of this de- 

Stephan. Byz. v. flipivGoc. lay near Mount Phrikium (see 

* KinsBthon ap. Pausan. ii. 18, 6. Steph. Byz. v. OpUtov). In another 
Penthilids existed in Lesbos du- account (xiii. p. 621), probably 
ring the historical times (Aristot. copied from the Eynsean Ephorus, 
Polit. V. 10, 2). Strabo connects the establishments 

* It has sometimes been supposed of this colony with the sequel of 
that the country called Thrace the Trojan war: the Pelasgians, 
here means the residence of the the occupants of the territory, who 
Thracians near Parnassus ; but the had been the allies of Priam, were 
length of the journey, and the weakened by the defeat which they 
number of years which it took up, had sustained, and unable to resist 
are so specially marked, that I the immigrants. 

think Tlirace in its usual and ob- « Velleius Patercul. i. 4; com- 
▼ious sense must be intended. pare AntikleidSs ap. Athena;, xi. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 682. Hellauikus c. 3 ; Pausanias, iii. 2, 1. 
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grants started from Aulis, the port from whence Aga- 
memn6n departed in the expedition against Troy, i He also 
informs us that they missed their course and experienced 
many losses from nautical ignorance, but we do not know 
to what particular incidents he alludes. ^ 

2. Ionic Emiobation. 

The Ionic emigration is described as emanating from 
and directed by the Athenians, and connects itself with the 
previous legendary history of Athens, which must there- 
fore be here briefly recapitulated. 

The great mythical hero Theseus, of whose military 
prowess and errant exploits we have spoken in , • 

^ • T. J ^ x-n 1-1 • Ionic emi- 

a previous chapter, was still more memorable in gration— 
the eyes of the Athenians as an internal political i'*"°^^^ ^^ 
reformer. He was supposed to have performed legendary 
for them the inestimable service of transform- ^J^^'^ °^ 
ing Attica out of many states into one. Each 
deme, or at least a great many out of the whole number 
had before his time enjoyed political independence under 
its own magistrates and assemblies, acknowledging only a 
federal union with the rest under the presidency of Athens. 
By a mixture of conciliation and force, Theseus succeeded 
in putting down all ihese separate governments and bring- 
ing them to unit^ in one political system centralised at 
Athens. He is skid to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining for himself a defined power as king 
or president, and distributing the people into three classes: 
Eupatridse, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse; Geomori and 
Demiurgi> husbandmen and artisans. 3 Having brought 
these important changes into efficient working, he com- 
memorated them for his posterity by introducing solemn 
and appropriate festivals. In confirmation of the dominion 
of Athens over the Megarid territory, he is said farther to 
have erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter towards 
the Isthmus, marking the boundary between Peloponnesus 
and Ionia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consummated 
without creating much discontent. Menestheus, Thfiseus 
the rival of Theseus, — the first specimen, as we and Menes- 
are told, of an artful demagogue, — rtook advantage*^®^"' 

* Strabo, ix. p. 401. * Plutarch, Th6seus, c. 24, 26, 26. 

* Strabo, i. p. 10. 
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of this feeling to assail and undermine him. Theseus had 
quitted Attica to accompany and assist his friend Peiri- 
thous in his journey down to the ujider-world, in order to 
carry oflf the goddess Persephone, — or (as those who were 
critical in legendary story preferred recounting) in a jour- 
ney to the residence of Aidoneus, king of the Molossians 
in Epirus, to carry off his daughter. In this enterprise 
Peirithoiis perished, while Theseus was cast into prison, 
from whence he was only liberated by the intercession of 
Herakles. It was during his temporary absence that the 
Tyndarids Castor and Pollux invaded Attica for the pur- 
pose of recovering their sister Helen, whom Theseus had 
at a former period taken away from Sparta and deposited 
at Aphidnge; and the partisans of Menestheus took ad- 
vantage both of the absence of Theseus and of the calamity 
which his licentiousness had brought upon the country, to 
ruin his popularity with the people, when he returned 
he found them no longer disposed to endure his dominion, 
or to continue to him the honours which their previous 
feelings of gratitude had conferred. Having therefore placed 
his sons under the protection of Elephenor in Euboea, he 
sought an asylum with Lykomedes prince of Scyros, from 
whom however he received nothing but an insidious wel- 
come and a traitorous death. ^ 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the expatriated 
hero, commanded the Athenian troops at the siege of Troy. 
But though he survived the capture, he never returned to 
Athens — different stories being related of the place where 
he and his companions settled. During this interval the 
feelings of the Athenians having changed, they restored « lie 
sons of Theseus, who had served at Troy under Elephenor 
Restoration ^^^ ^*^ returned unhurt, to the station and func- 
of the sons tions of their father. The Theseids Demo- 
to ™ir^^* pho6n, Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymoetes, had 
father»g successively filled this post for the space of 
kingdom. about sixty years, 2 when the Dorian invaders of 
Peloponnesus (as has been before related) compelled Me- 
lanthus and the Neleid family to abandon their kingdom of 
Pylus. The refugees found shelter at Athens, where a 
fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus to the throne. 
A war breaking out between the Athenians and Boeotians 

> Plutarch, Thdsens, o. 34—85. 228-229, ed. Scaliger; Pausan. ii, 

2 Ensebius , Chronic. Can. p. 18, 7. 
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respecting the boundary tract of CEnoe, the Boeotian king 
Xanthus challenged ThymoBtes to single combat: the latter 
declining to accept it, melanthus not only stood forward in 
his place, but practised a cunning stratagem with such suc- 
cess as to kill his adversary. He was forthwith chosen 
king, Thymoetes being constrained to resign. * 

Melanthus and his son Kodras reigned for nearly sixty 
years, during which their large bodies of fugi- -, 
tives, escaping from the recent invaders through- displaced 
out Greece, were harboured by the Athenians: ^j*jf _ 
so that Attica became populous enough to ex- Melanthus 
cite the alarm and j ealousy o f the Peloponnesian ^\ 
Dorians. A powerful Dorian force, under the 
command of Aletes from Corinth and Althaemenes from 
Argos, were accordingly despatched to invade the Athenian 
territory, in which the Delphian oracle promised them suc- 
cess, provided they abstained from injuring the person of 
Kodrus. Strict orders were given to the Dorian army 
that Kodrus should be preserved unhurt; but the oracle 
had become known among the Athenians, 2 and the generous 
prince determined to bring death upon himself as a means 
of salvation to his country. Assuming the disguise of a 
peasant, he intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of 
the Dorian troops, who slew him without suspecting his 
real character. No sooner was this event known, than the 
Dorian leaders, despairing of success, abandoned their 
enterprise and evacuated the country. 3 In retiring, how- 

» Ephorua ap. Harpocration v. and erroneous, and the story is a 

'ATCOToOpia: — 'E«opo« ev Seuxepip, u>« curious specimen of legend growing 

Sta T7]v ii-zkp TU)v 6plu)v d^dTYiv out of etymology. 

YevojxivTjv, ?TiiioXsjiouvTu)v'A97]valu)v * The orator Lykurgus, in his 

icp6<; Boiu>to*K Onep t^<: tu)v MeXai- eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a 

vtbv x*"P'«> M5)>«v9o<; 6 twv ' AQ^jvaltov Delphian citizen named Kleomantis 

(iaaiXeo? SdvQov tov Sr^fiaiov piovo- who secretly communicated the 

fxa^ruJv dnsxTsivtv. Compare Straho, oracle to the Athenians, and was 

ix, p. 393. rewarded by them for doing so 

EphoruB derives the term 'ATca- with aixTjjic iv IIpuTavsiy (Lycurg. 

Toupia from the words signifying cont. Leocrat. c. 20). 

a trick with reference to the " Pherekyd6s, Eragm. 110, ed. 

boundaries, and assumes the name Didot ; Veil. Paterc. i. 2 ; Gon6n, 

of this great Ionic festival to have Nar. 26 ; Polysen. i. c. 18. 

been derived from the stratagem Hellanikus traced the genealogy 

of Melanthus, described in Con6n of Kodrus, through ten generations, 

(Narrat. 39) and Polysenus (i. 19). up to Deukalidn (Fragment 10, ed. 

The whole derivation is fanciful Didot). 
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ever, they retained possession of Megara, where they estab- 
lished permanent settlers, and which became from this mo- 
ment Dorian, — seemingly at first a dependency of Corinth, 
though it afterwards acquired its freedom and became an 
autonomous community, i This memorable act of devoted 
patriotism, analogous to that of the daughters ofErechtheus 
at Athens, and of Menoekeus at Thebes, entitled Kodrus 
to be ranked among the most splendid characters in Grecian 
legend. 

Kodrus is numbered ais the last king of Athens: his 
Devotion descendants were styled Archons, but they held 
and death that dignity for life — a practice which prevailed 
-no" more during a long course of years afterwards. Medon 
kings at and Neileus, his two sons, having quarrelled 
Athens. about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 
in favour of the former; upon which the latter, affronted at 
the preference, resolved upon seeking a new home. 2 There 
Quarrel of Were at this moment many dispossessed sections 
the sons of of Greeks, and an adventitious population ac- 
and 'emi- Cumulated in Attica, who were anxious for settle- 
gration of mouts beyond sea. The expeditions which now 
NeiieuB. gg^ forth to cross the -^gean, chiefly under the 
conduct of members of the Kodrid family, composed col- 
lectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the 
lonians, recently expelled from Peloponnesus, formed a 
part, but, as it would seem, only a small part; for we hear 
of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, 
who withdraw from Greece amidst this assemblage of co- 
lonists. The Kadmeians, the Minyse of Orchomenus, the 
Abantes of Euboea, the Dryopes; the Molossi, the PhoMans, 
the Boeotians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, and even the Dori- 
ans of Epidaurus — are represented as furnishing each a 
Different proportion of the crews of these emigrant ves- 
races who sels.3 Nor wero the results unworthy of so 
the^em?-^ mighty a confluence of different races. Not only, 
grants to the Cyclades islands in the -^gean, but the great 
I6nia. islands of Samos and Chios near the Asiatic coast, 

and ten different cities on the coast of Asia Minor, from 

' Straho, xiv. p. 653. means of this emigration, settle- 

* Pausan. vii. 2, 1. ments for so large a number of 

' Herodot. i. 146 ; Pausan. vii. 2, distressed and poor Greeks at the 

8, 4. Isokratfts extols his Athenian expense of Barbarians (Or. zii, 

anoeston for having provided, by Panathenaic. p. 241). 
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Miletus on the south to Phokaea in the north, were founded, 
and &\1 adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the metro- 
polis or mother ci^ of all of them: Androklus and Neileus, 
the CEDkists of Ephesus and Miletus, and probably other 
CEkists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens, i with 
those solemnities, religious and political, which usually 
marked the departure of a swarm of Grecian colonists. 

Other mythical families, besides the heroic lineage of 
Neleus and ^Nestor, as represented by the sons of Kodrus, 
took a leading part in the expedition. Herodotus mentions 
Lykian chiefs, descendants from Glaukus son of EEippo- 
]ochus, and Pausanias tells us of Phil6tas descendant of 
Penele6s, who went at the head of a body of Thebans: both 
Glaukus and Penele6s are commemorated in the Iliad. ^ 
And it is a remarkable fact mentioned by Pausanias (though 
we do not know on what authority), that the inhabitants 
of Phokaea — which was the northernmost city of I6nia on 
the borders of -ffiolis, and one of the last founded — con- 
sisting mostly of Phokian colonists under the conduct of 
the Athenians Philogen^s and Daemon, were not admitted 
into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony until they consented to 
choose for themselves chiefs of theKodrid family. ^ ProklSs, 
the chief who conducted the Ionic emigrants from Epidau- 
rus to Samos, was said to be of the Imeage of I6n son of 
Xuthus.* 

Of the twelve Ionic states constituting the Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony — some of them among the greatest cities in 
Hellas — I shall say no more at present, as I have to treat 
of them again when I come upon historical ground. 

3. DoBio Emigbations. 

The ^olic and Ionic emigrations are thus both pre- 
sented to us as direct consequences of the event Do^an 
called the Betum of theHerakleids: and in like colonies in 
manner the formation of the Dorian Hexapolis '^**** 
in the south-western comer of Asia Minor: K6s, Knidus, 
Halicamassus and BJiodes, with its three separate cities, 
as well as the Dorian establishments in Krete, Melos, and 
Thera, are all traced more or less directly to the same great 
revolution. 

■ Herodot. I. 146; vii. 95; viii. • Herodot. 1. 147 ; Pauean. vii. 3, 7. 
46.Yellei.Paterc.i.4. Pherekydfts, ' Pausan. vii. 2, 2; yii. 3, 4. 
Frag. Ill, ed. Didot. * Pausan. vii. 4, 8. 
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Thera, more especially, has its root in the legendary 
world. Its CBkist was Theras, a descendant of the heroic 
lineage of (Edipus and Kadmus, and maternal uncle of the 
young kings of Sparta, Eurysthenes and Prokles, during 
whose minority he had exercised the regency. On their 
coming of age his functions were at an end; hut heing 
Thfera uiiahle to endure a private station, he deter- 
mined to put himself at the head of a body of 
emigrants. Many came forward to join him, and the expe- 
dition was further reinforced by a body of interlopers, 
belonging to the Minyae, of whom the Lacedaemonians were 
anxious to get rid. These Minyge had arrived inLaconia, not 
long before, from the island ofLemnos, out of which they had 
been expelled by the Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They 
landed without asking permission, took up their abode and 
began to "li^ht their fires" on Mount Taygetus. When the 
Lacedaemonians sent to ask who they were and wherefore 
they had come, the Minyae replied that they were sons of 
the Argonauts who had landed at Lemnos, and that being 
expelled from their own homes, they thought themselves 
entitled to solicit an asylum in the territory of their fathers ; 
they asked, withal, to be admitted to share both the lands 
and the honours of the state. The Lacedaemonians granted 
the request, chiefly on the ground of a common ancestry — 
their own great heroes, the Tyndarids, having been enrolled 
in the crew of the Argo : the Minyae were then introduced 
as citizens into the tru)es, received lots of land, and began 
Le end of *^ intermarry with the pre-existing families. It 
the^MinycB was uot long, however, before they became inso- 
from Lem- lent: they demanded a share in the kingdom 
(which was the venerated privilege of the Hera- 
kleids), and so grossly misconducted themselves in other 
ways, that the Lacedaemonians resolved to put them to 
death, and began by casting them into prison. While the 
Minyae were thus confined, their wives, Spartans by birth 
and many of them daughters of the principal men, solicited 
permission to go in and see them: leave being granted, they 
made use of tne interview to change clothes with their 
husbands, who thus escaped and fled again to Mount Tay- 
getus. The greater number of them quitted Laconia, and 
marched to Triphylia in the western regions of Pelopon- 
nesus, from whence they expelled the Paroreata& and the 
Kaukones, and founded six towns of their own, of which 
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Lepreuin was the chief. A certain proportion, however, 
by permission of the Lacedsemonians, joined Theras and 
departed with him to the island of Kalliste. then possessed 
by Phoenician inhabitants who were descended from the 
kinsmen and companions of Kadmus, and who had been 
left there by that prince, when he came forth in search of 
Europa, eight generations preceding. Arriving thus among 
men of kindred lineage with himself, Theras met with a 
fraternal reception, and the island derived from him the 
name, under which it is historically known, of Thera. * 

Such is the foundation-legend of Thera, believed both 
by the Lacedaemonians and by the Therseans, Minyse in 
and interesting as it brings before us, character- Triphyiia. 
istically as well as vividly, the persons and feelings of the 
mythical world, — the Argonauts, with theTyndarids as their 
children. In Lepreum, as in the other towns of Triphyiia, 
the descent from the Minyse of old seems to have been 
believed in the historical times, and the mention of the 
river Minyeius in those regions by Homer tended to con- 
firm it. 2 But people were not unanimous as to the legend 
by which that descent should be made out; while some 
adopted the story just cited from Herodotus, others ima- 
gined that Chloris, who had come from the Mmyeian town 
of Orchomenus as the wife of Neleus to Pylus, had brought 
with her a body of her countrymen. 3 

These Minyae from Lemnos and Imbros appear again 
as portions of another narrative respecting the settlement 
of the colony of Melos. It has already been mentioned, 
that when the Herakleids and the Dorians invaded Laconia, 

» Herodot. iv. 146—149; Valer. mitting this diversity of stories 

Maxim, iv. c. 6; Polyaen. vii. 49, (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, 

who however gives the narrative t. iii. ch. 7, p. 64)~«Apr6s des 6.6- 

differently by mentioning ''Tyr- tails si clairs et si positifs, com- 

rhenians from Lemnos aiding ment est-il possible que ce mdme 

Sparta daring the Helotic war;" Strabon, bouleversant toute la 

another narrative in his collection chronologie, fasse arriver les Mi- 

(viii. 71), though imperfectly pre- nyens dans la Tripbylie sous la 

served, seems to approach more conduite de Chloris, mdre de 

closely to Herodotus. Nestor?" 

* Homer, Iliad, xi. 721. The story which M. Raoul Eo- 

» Strabo, viii. p. S47. M. Baoul chette thus puts aside is quite 

Bochette, who treats the legends equal in point of credibility to 

for the most part as if they were that which he accepts: in fact no 

80 much authentic history, is much measure of credibility can be a^- 

displeased with Strabo fox ad- plied. 
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Philonomus, an Achaean, treacherously betrayed to them 
the country, for which he received as his recompense the 
territory of Amyklse. He is said to have peopled this terri- 
tory by introducing detachments of Minyse from Lemnos 
and Imbros, who in the third generation after the return 
of the Herakleids, became so discontented and mutinous, 
that the LacedsBmonians resolved to send them out of the 
country as emi^ants, under their chiefs Polis and Delphus. 
Migrations Taking the direction of Krete, they stopped in 
of Dorians their way to land a portion of their colonists on 
to Krdte. .j.jjg island of Melos, which remained throughout 
the historical times a faithful and attached colony of Lace- 
dgemon. * On arriving in Krete, they are said to have settled 
at the town of Q-ortyn. We find, moreover, that other 
Dorian establishments, either from Laced8em6n or Argos, 
were formed in Krete, and Lyktos in particular is noticed, 
not only as a colony of Sparta, but as distinguished for the 
analogy of its laws and customs. ^ It is even said that Krete, 
immediately after the Trojan war, had been visited by the 
wrath of the gods, and depopulated by famine and pesti- 
lence, and that in the third generation afterwards, so great 
was the influx of immigrants, that the entire population of 
the island was renewed with the exception of theEteokre- 
tes at Polichnse and PrsBsus.^ 

There were Dorians in Krete in the time of the Odys- 
sey: Homer mentions diiferent languages and different races 
of men, Eteokretes, Kyd6nes, Dorians, Achseans, and Pelas- 
gians, as all co-existing in the island, which he describes to 
be populous, and to contain ninety cities. A legend given 
by Andr6n, based seemingW upon the statement of Herodo- 
tus, that Dorus the som of Hellen had settled in Histiseotis, 
Story of ascribed the first introduction of the three last 
Andr6n. races to Tektaphus son of D&rus — ^who had led 
forth from that country a colony of Dorians, AchsBans, and 
Pelasgians, and had landed in Krete during the reign of the 

' Gondn, Narrat. 36. Compare Gh. xii.). Diod6ms (t. 80), as well 

Plutarch, Qusestion. Gr»o. c. 21, as Hexodotus^ mentions generally 

where Tyrrhenians from Lemnos large immigrations into Krdte from 

are mentioned, as in the passage LaoedssmOn and Argos; but even 

of Polyeenus referred to in a pre- the laborions research of M. Raoul 

ceding note. Boohette (Histoire des Ooloniei 

« Straho, x.p. 481; Aristot. Polit. Cbeognes, t. ill. o. 9, p. 60—68) 

ii. 10. fails in collecting any distinct 

* Hero dot. yii. 171 (see aboro, particulars of them. 
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indigenous king Kres. * This story of Andr6n so exactly 
fits on to the Homeric Catalogue of Elretan inhabitants, 
that we may reasonably presume it to have been designedly 
arranged with reference to that Catalogue, so as to afford 
some plausible account, consistently with the received 
legendary chronology, how there came to be Dorians in 
Krete before the Trojan war — the Dorian colonies after 
the return of the Herakleids being of course long posterior 
in supposed order of time. To find a leader siificiently 
early for his hypothesis, Andron ascends to the primitive 
Eponymus Dorus, to whose son Tektaphus he ascribes the 
introduction of a mixed colony of Dorians, Achseans, and 
Pelasgians into Krete. These are the exact three races 
enumerated in the Odyssey, and the king Kres, whom An- 
dron aflBrms to have been then reigning in the island, repre- 
sents the Eteokretes and Kydones in the list of Homer. 
The story seems to have found favour among native Kretan 
historians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what would 
otherwise be a contradiction in the legendary chronology. ^ 
Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnlsus to 
Krete, which extended also to Rhodes and K6s, ^ 
is farther said to have been conducted by AlthsB- nss, foun- 
menes, who had been one of the chiefs in the ^^ o' 
expedition against Attica in which Kodrus per- ^ *"* 
ished. This prince, a Herakleid and third in descent from 

^ Steph. Byz. y. Au>ptov.— Ilepi of G. MUller to the Fragmentft 

u>v latopei 'Av8pu>v, KpTjxbc iv x^ Historicoram G-raeoorum, ed. Didot, 

vT^atp paaiXeuovTo?, Tixta^pov xov p. Ixxxii. ; and the Prolusio de 

Au)pou xou *EXX7]voc, 6p(xiQ9avTa ix Atthidum Scriptorihus, prefixed 

T^c iv 02TTaXla xdxe ptav Au>pi5o<, to Lenz'g edition of the Fragments 

vuv 5i *l9xiaiu)xi5oc xaXoufxsvT]?, of Phanoddmus and D6m6n, p. 

d^txioSai eU Kpi^x7]v (xsxi Au>piiu>v xxviii. Lips. 1819. 

x8 xal 'Ayaitbv xal DeXaaY'J^^* '^^'* * S®® Dioddr. iy. 60 ; t. 80. From 

oux dxapdvTujv eU TuppTjvlav. Com- Straho (I. c.) however we see that 

pare Straho, x. p. 475—476, from others rejected the story of Andr6n. 

which it is plain that the story O. Miiller (History of the Dorians, 

was adduced hy Andr6n with a h. i. c. 1. § 9) accepts the story as 

special explanatory reference to suhstantially true, putting aside 

the passage in the Odyssey (xy. the name Ddrus, and ey en regards 

175). it as certain that Minos of Kndssus 

The age of Andrdn, one of the was a Dorian: but the evidence 
authors of Atthides, is not pre- with which he supports this con- 
cisely ascertainable, but he can elusion appears to me loose and 
hardly be put earlier than 300 B.C. ; fanciful, 
see the preliminary Dissertation 
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Temenus, was induced to expatriate by a family quarrel, 
and conducted a body of Dorian colonists from Argos first 
to Krete, where some of them remained; but the greater 
number accompanied him to Rhodes, in which island, after 
expelling the Karian possessors, he founded the three cities 
of Lindus, lalysus, and Kamairus.i 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the Bhodian 
archaeologists respecting their (Ekist Althsemenes, who was 
worshipped in the island with heroic honours, was something 
totally diflFerent from the preceding. Althaemenes was a 
Elretan, son of the king Katreus, and grandson of Minos. 
An oracle predicted to him that he would one day kill his 
father: eager to escape so terrible a destiny, he quitted 
Krete, and conducted a colony to Rhodes, where the famous 
temple of the Atabyrian Zeus, on the lofty summit of Mount 
Atabyrum, was ascribed to his foundation, built so as to 
command a view of Krete. He had been settled on the 
island for some time, when his father Katreus, anxious again 
to embrace his only son, followed him from Krete: he landed 
in Rhodes during the night without being known, and a 
casual collision took place between his attendants and the 
islanders. Althsemenes hastened to the shore to assist in 
repelling the supposed enemies, and in the fray had the 
misfortune to kill his aged father. 2 

Either the emigrants who accompanied Althaemenes, 
K68, Kni- or some other Dorian colonists afterwards, are 
dus/ and reported to have settled at Kos, Kjiidus, K^r- 
KarpathuB. p^^hug^ ^nd Halikamassus. To the last-men- 
tioned city, however, Anthes of Troezen is assigned as the 
oekist: the emigrants who accompanied him were said to 
have belonged to the Dymanian tribe, one of the three 
tribes always found in a Doric state: and the city seems to 
have been characterized as a colony sometimes of Troezen, 
sometimes of Argos. ^ 



' Con6D, Narrat. 47; Ephorus, settlers in Bhodes, both named 

Frtig. 62, ed. Marx. Althromends; this is certainly 

^ Dioddr. y. 66; Apolloddr. iii. necessary, if we are to treat the 

2, 2. In the chapter next but one two narratives as historical, 

preceding this, Diod6rus had made » Strabo, xiv. p. 653; Pausftn. il. 

express reference to native Bhodian 39, 3; Eallimaohus apnd Stephan. 

mythologists, — to one in particular, Byz. v. *AXixapvoaao«. 

named Zeno (c. 57). Herodotus (vii. 99) calls Hali- 

Wesseling supposes two different karnassns a colony of Troszftu; 
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We thus have the -^olic, the Ionic, and the Doric 
colonial establishments in Asia, all springing out of the 
legendary age, and all set forth as consequences, direct 
or indirect, of what is called the E.eturn of the Herakleids, 
or the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. According to 
the received chronology, they are succeeded by a period, 
supposed to comprise nearly three centuries, which is almost 
an entire blank, before we reach authentic chro- interrening 
nology and the first recorded Olympiad — and ^V^^ 
they thus form the concluding events of the legend and 
mythical world, out of which we now pass into i»iflto'y- 
historical Greece, such as it stands at the last-mentioned 
epoch. It is by these migrations that the parts of the 
Hellenic aggregate are distributed into the places which 
they occupy at the dawn of historical daylignt — Dorians, 
Arcadians, iBtolo-Eleians, and Achseans, sharing Pelopon- 
nesus unequally among them — jEolians, lonians, and 
Dorians, settled both in the islands of the -^gean and the 
coast of Asia-Minor. The Betum of the Herakleids, as 
well as the three emigrations, iBolic, Ionic, and Doric, 
present the legendary explanation, suitable to the feelings 
and belief of the people, showing how Greece passed from 
the heroic races who besieged Troy and Thebes, piloted 
the adventurous Argo, and slew the monstrous boar of 
Kalydon — to the historical races, diiferently named and 
classified, who furnished victors to the Olympic and Pythian 
games. 

A patient and learned French writer, M.B.aoulB.ochette 
— who construes all the events of the heroic age. Difficulty 
generally speaking, as so much real history, only ^^ ®fif \**°" 
making allowance for the mistakes and exag- wank,*on 
gerations of poets, — is greatly perplexed by the *^® J^yp J- 
blank and interruption which this supposed con- continuous 
tinuous series of history presents, from the tradition. 
Return of the Herakleids down to the beginning of the 
Olympiads. He cannot explain to himself so long a period 
of absolute quiescence, after the important incidents and 

PomponiuB Mela (i. 16), of Argos. of HalikamaBSUS being called 

Vitruvius names both Argos and Antheada (see Stephan. Byz. y. 

Tr(Bzdn (ii. 8, 12); but the two 'AO^vat; and a curious inscription 

oekists whom he mentions, Melas in Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptionum, 

and Arevanius, were not so well No. 2655). 
known as Anthfts ; the inhabitants 
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striking adventures of the heroic age. If there happened 
nothing worthy of record during this long period — as he 
presumes from the fact that nothing has heen transmitted 
— he concludes that this must have arisen from the state 
of suflFering and exhaustion in which previous wars and 
revolution had left the Greeks; a long interval of complete 
inaction heing required to heal such wounds, i 

Assuming M. Rochette's view of the heroic ages to he 
correct, and reasoning upon the supposition 
that the adventures ascribed to the Grecian 
heroes are matters of historical reality, trans- 
mitted by tradition from a period of time four 
centuries before the recorded Olympiads, and 
only embellished by describing poets — the blank 
which he here dwells upon is, to say the least of it, embar- 
rassing and unaccountable. It is strange that the stream 
of tratfition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like several 
of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for two or three 
centuries and then re-appear. But when we make what 



Such an 

interral 

essentially 

connected 

with the 

genesis of 

legend. 



1 "La pdriode qui me semble la 
plus obscure et la plus rempliede 
difficult^s, n'est pas celle que Je 
▼iens de parcourir: c*est celle qui 
sSpare l*dpoque des H6raclides de 
I'institution des Olympiades. La 
perte des ouyrages d*Ephore et de 
Thdopompe est sans doute la cause 
en grande partie du vide Immense 
que nous offre dans cet intervalle 
I'histoire de la Grdce. Mais si I'on 
en ezcepte P^tablissement des 
colonies Eoliennes, Doriennes, et 
loniennes, de I'Asie Mineure, et 
quelques ^vdnemens, tr6s rap- 
proch^s de la premidre de ces 
^poques, Tespace de plus de quatre 
sidcles qui les sdpare est convert 
d'une obscurity presque impene- 
trable, et l*on aura toujours lieu 
de 8*6tonner que les ouyrages des 
anciens n'offrent aucun secours 
pour templirune lacune aussi con- 
siderable. Tine pareille absence 
doit aussi nous faire soup^onner 
quUl se passa dans la Grdce pe« 
de ces grands evdnemens qui se 
grarent fortement dans la mdmoire 



des hommes: puisque, si les traces 
ne s'en 6taient point conservi^es 
dans leg 6crits des contemporains, 
au moins le souvenir s'en serait- 
il perp6tu6 par des monumens : or 
les monumens et I'histoire se 
taisent 6galement. II faut done 
oroire que la Grdce, agitde depuis 
si long temps par des revolutions 
de toute espdce, dpuisde par ses 
demidres Emigrations, se touma 
toute entidre vers des occupations 
paisibles, et ne ohercha, pendant 
ce long intervalle, qu'ft gudrir, au 
sein du repos et de I'abondance 
qui en est la suite, les plaies 
profondes que sa population avait 
souffertes." (Baoul Bochette, His- 
toire des Colonies Grecques, t. ii. 
c. 16, p. 466.) 

To the same purpose Gillies (His- 
tory of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, 
quarto) : ''The obscure transactions 
of Greece, during the four fol- 
lowing centuries, ill correspond 
with the splendour of the Trolan, 
or even of the Argouautic ex- 
pedition," Ac. 
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appears to me the proper distinction between legend and 
history, it will be seen that a period of blank time between 
the two is perfectly conformable to the conditions under 
which the n)rmer is generated. It is not the immediate 
past, but a supposed remote past, which forms the suitable 
atmosphere of mythical narrative, — a past originally quite 
undetermined in respect to distance from the present, as 
we see in the Iliad and Odyssey. And even when we 
4^ome down to the genealogical poets, who affect to give a 
certain measure of 1:^gone time, and a succession of persons 
as well as of events, still the names whom they most delight 
to honour and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, 
are those of the ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and 
their supposed contemporaries; ancestors separated by a 
long lineage &om the present hearer. The gods and heroes 
were conceived as removed from him by several generations, 
and the legendary matter which was grouped around them 
appeared only the more imposing when exhibited at a 
respectful distance, beyond the days of father and grand- 
father and of all known predecessors. The Odes of Findar 
strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus see how it 
happened that between the times assigned to heroic adven- 
ture and those of historical record, there existed an inter- 
mediate blank, filled with inglorious names; andhow amongst 
the same society, which cared not to remember proceedings 
of fathers and grandfathers, there circulated much popular 
and accredited narrative respecting real or supposed 
ancestors long past and gone. The obscure and barren 
centuries which immediately precede the first recorded 
Olympiad, form thenatural separationbetween thelegendary 
return of the Herakleids and the historical wars of Sparta 
against Messen^; — ^between the province of legend wherein 
matter of fact (if any there be) is so intimately combined 
with its accompaniments of fiction, as to be undistinguish- 
able without tne aid of extrinsic evidence — and that of 
history, where some matters of fact can be ascertained, and 
where a sagacious criticism may be usefully employed in 
trying to add to their number. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



APPLICATION OP CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 

I NEED not repeat, what has akeady been sufficiently set 
forth in the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian inci- 
dent anterior to 776 b.c. appears to me not reducible either 
to history or to chronology, and that any chronological 
systems which may be applied to it must be essentially 
uncertified and illusory. It was however chronologised in 
ancient times, and has continued to be so in modem; and 
the various schemes employed for this purpose 
may be found stated and compared in the first 
volume (the last published) of Mr. Fynes Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici. There were among the Greeks, 
and there still are among modem scholars, im- 
portant diflFerences as to the dates of the princi- 
pal events: Eratosthenes dissented both &om Herodotus 
and from Phanias and Kallimachus, while Larcher andBaoul 
Rochette (who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to O.MiiUer 
and to Mr. Clinton, i That the reader may have a general 



Different 

schemes of 

chronology 

proposed 

for the 

mythical 

erents. 



> Larcher and Baonl Bochette, 
adopting the chronological date 
of Herodotns, fix the taking of 
Troy at 1270 B.C., and the Beturn 
of the Herakleids at 1190 b.o. Ac- 
cording to the scheme of Eratos- 
thdnes, these two events stand at 
1184 and 1104 b.o. 

0. Miiller, in his Chronological 
Tables (Appendix vi. to History 
of Dorians, vol. ii. p. 441, Engl, 
transl.); gives no dates or com- 
putation of years anterior to the 
Capture of Troy and the Beturn 
of the Herakleids, which he places 
with Eratosthenes in 1184 and 
1104 B.o. 

C. Miiller thinks (in his Anno- 
tatio ad MarmorParinm, appended 



to the Fragmenta Historicomm 
Graecorum, ed. Didot, pp. 656, 668, 
672; compare his Prefatory Notice 
of the Fragments of Hellanikus, 
p. xxviii. of the same volume) 
that the ancient chronologists in 
their arrangement of the mythical 
events as antecedent and con- 
sequent, were guided by certain 
numerical attachments, especially 
by a reverence for the cycle of 
68 years, product of the sacred 
numbers 7X9=63. I cannot think 
that he makes out his hypothesis 
satisfactorily, 9,b to the particular 
cycle followed, though it is not 
improbable that some preconceived 
numerical theories did guide these 
early caloulators. He calls atten- 
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conceptioii of the order in which these legendary events 
were disposed, I transcribe &om the Fasti Hellenici a 
double chronological table, contained in p. 139, in which 
the dates are placed in series, fromPhor6neus to the Olym- 
piad of Ooroebus in b.o. 776 — in the first column according 
to the system of Eratosthenes, in the second according to 
that of Kallimachus. 

"The following table (says Mr. Clinton) oflfers a sum- 
mary view of the leading periods from Phor6neus to the 
Olympiad of Ooroebus, and exhibits a double series of dates; 
the one proceeding from the date of EratosthenS?, the 
other from a date founded on the reduced calculations of 
Fhanias and Kallimachus, which strike out fiffcy-six years 
from the amount of Eratosthenes. Phanias, as we have 
seen, omitted fifty-five years between the Return and the 
registered Olympiads; for so we may understand the account: 
Kallimachus, fifty-six years between the Olympiad in which 
Coroebus won. i The first column of this table exhibits the 
current years before and after the fall of Troy: in the second 
column of dates the complete intervals are expressed." 

Wherever chronolo^ is possible, researches such as 
those of Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so ^^^ ^^^ 
much to the better understanding of the later essential 'to 
timesofGreece, deserve respectful attention. But ^^^^J^*" . 
the ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, mlnationt' 
unless he is supplied with a certain basis of mat- JJ^ntto* 
ters of fact, pure and distinguishable from fiction, ^*" ^' 
and authenticated by witnesses, both knowing the truth 
and willing to declare it. Possessing this prelimmary stock, 
he may reason from it to refute distinct falsehoods and to 
correct partial mistakes: but if all the original statements 
submitted to him contain truth (at least wherever there 

tlon to the fact that the Alezan- of the Alexandrine ohronologists 
drine computation of dates was may perhaps be found as ground- 
only one among a number of less as they are presumptuous,"— 
others discrepant, and that modem an observation which, to say the 
inquirers are too apt to treat it least of it, ascribes to Eratosthenes 
as if it. stood alone, or carried a far higher authority than he is 
some superior authority (p. 668— entitled to. 

672; compare Clemen. Alex. Stro- * The date of Kallimachus for 

mat. i. p. 146, Sylb.). S'or example, Iphittu is approved by Glavier 

O. MUler observes (Appendix to (Prem. Temps, tom. ii. p. 203), who 

Hist, of Dorians, p. 442) that considers it as not far from the 

"Larcher's criticism and rejection truth. 

2)2 
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Yean 

before 

the Fall 

of Troy. 



Years 
inter- 

▼ening 
between 

the dif- 
ferent 

erents. 



B.C. 

Era- 
tosth. 



B.a 

Kalli- 
mach. 



(670) » 

(283) 

(260) 

(200) 

(150) 
130 
(100) 

78 
(42) 

30 

26 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 



Yeats 
after the 
Fall of 

Txoy. 



60 



109 
110 
131 

139 
140 

161 

169 



300 



408 
362 



Phoroneua, p. 19 

DanatUf p. 78 

Pelaagua F. p. 13, 88 . . . . 

Deuhalion, p. 42 

ErechtheuB 

DardantUf p. 88 

Asauj Aphidaa, Elatua 

Kadrnva, p. 86 

PelopB 

Birth of Hereulea 

Argonauts 

First Theban war, p. 61, h. 

Death of HercuUa 

Death of Euryathew, p. 100, 

Death of Hyllus 

Accession of Agamemnon . . 
Second Theban war, p. 87, 1 
Trojan expedition (97 1^) . . 



Troy taken 

Ortatta reigns at Argos in the 

8th year 

The Theaaali occupy Thessaly . . 
The Baoti return to Bosotia in 

the 60th year 

iEolio migration under Pen^AiZua 
Betum of the Heraclida in the 

80th year 

Aletea reigns at Oorinth, p. 130, m. 

Migration of Theraa 

Lesbos occupied 130 years after 

the sera .. .... .. .. 

Death of Codrua . . 

Ionic migration 60 years after 

the Beturn 

Oymd founded 150 years after the 

sera 

Smyrna, 168 years after the sera, 

p. 106, t 

Olympiad of Iphitua 

Olympiad of Cormbva . . 



287 

> 33 

60 

» 60 

20 
SO 
22 
36 
12 

4 

2 

4 
27 9m 

2 

6 

9 



7 
62 

20 



29 

1 
29 

8 
1 

11 

18 

131 

229 
108 
62 



(1783) 
(1466) 
(1433) 
(1383) 

a338) 
1313 

(1283) 
1261 

(1226) 
1213 
1209 
1207 
1203 
1200 
1198 
1192 



1183 
1176 

1124 

1104 
1075 
1074 

1063 
1046 

1044 

1033 

1016 

I 884 
776 



(1697) 
(1410) 
(1377) 
(1327) 

(1277) 
1267 

(1227) 
1205 

(1169) 
1167 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
1142 
1136 



U27 
1120 

1068 



1048 
1019 
1018 

997 
989 



977 
959 



828 
776 



1 These dates, distinguished from as mere conjectures, founded upon 
the rest by brackets, are proposed the probable length of generations. 
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is truth), in a sort of chemical combination with fiction, 
which he has no means of decomposing, — he is in the con- 
dition of one who tries to solve a problem without data: 
he is first obliged to construct his own data, and from them 
,to extract his conclusions. The statements of the epic 
poets, our only original witnesses in this case, correspond 
to the description here given. Whether the proportion of 
truth contained in them be smaller or greater, it is at all 
events unassignable, — and the constant and intimate admix- 
ture of fiction is both indisputable in itself, and indeed 
.essential to the purpose and profession of those from whom 
the tales proceed. Of such a character are all the deposing 
witnesses, even where their tales agree; and it is out of 
a heap of such tales, not agreeing, but discrepant in a 
thousand ways, and without a morsel of pure authenticated 
truth, — that the critic is called upon to draw out a metho- 
dical series of historical events adorned with chronological 
dates. 

If we could imagine a modem critical scholar trans- 
ported into Greece at the time of the Persian war — endued 
with his present habits of appreciating historical evidence, 
without sharing in the religious or patriotic feelings of the 
.country — and invited to prepare, out of the great body of 
Grecian epic which then existed, a History and Chronology 
of Greece anterior to 776 b.c, assigning reasons as well for 
what he admitted as for what he rejected — I feel persuaded 
that he would have judged the undertaking to be little 
better than a process of guess-work. But the ' 
modern critic finds that not only Pherekydes chronoio- 
and Hellanikus, but also Herodotus and Thucy- gists *»ke 
dides have either attempted the task or sane- pJobiem^air 
tioned the belief that it was practicable, — a ^'^°u®'**'ijj* 
matter not at all surprising, when we consider Teient 
both their narrow experience of historical evi- ?*j.°^ °' 
dence and the powerful ascendency of religion 
and patriotism in predisposing them to antiquarian belief, 
— and he therefore accepts the problem as they have be- 
queathed it, adding his own efforts to bring it to a satis- 
factory solution. Nevertheless, he not only follows tiem 
with some degree of reserve and uneasiness, but even admits 
important distinctions quite foreign to their habits of 
thought. Thucydides talks of the deeds of Hellen and his 
sous with as much confidence as we now speak of William 
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the Conqueror: Mr. Clinton recognises Hell^n with his 
sons Doras, iBolns and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. 
Herodotus recites the ^eat heroic genealogies down from 
Kadmus and Danaus with a belief not less complete in the 
higher members of the series than in the lower: but Mr. 
Clinton admits a radical distinction in the evidence of 
events before and after the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 
B.O. — "the first date in G-recian chronology (he remarks, 
p. 123) which can be fixed upon authentic evidence^ — the 
highest point to which Grecian chronology, reckoning up' 
ward, can be carried. Of this important epoch in Grecian 
development, — the commencement of authentic chrono- 
logical life, — Herodotus and Thucydid^s had no knowledge 
or took no account: the later chronologists, from Timseus 
downwards, noted it, and made it serve as the basis of their 
chronological comparisons, so far as it went: but neither 
Eratosthenes nor Apollod6rus seem to have recognised 
(though Varro and Africanus did recognise) a marked 
difference in respect of certainty or authenticity between 
the period before and the period after. 

In further illustration of Mr. Clinton's opinion that the 
first recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be 
j^^ Qj.^ fixed upon authentic evidence, we have in p. 
ton's opin- 138 the following just remarks in reference to 
com^uta?* the dissentient views of Eratosthen^, Phanias 
tion^of *he and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan 
date of the ^rar: — "The chronology of Eratosthenes (he says), 
war. £Q^jj^g^j Qjj Q^ careful comparison of circumstances, 
and approved by those to whom the same stores of infor- 
mation were open, is entitled to our respect. But we must 
remember that a conjectural date can never rise to the 
authority of evidence; that what is accepted as a substitute 
for testimony, is not an equivalent: witnesses only can prove 
a date, and in the want of these, the knowledge of it is 
plainly beyond our reach. If, in the absence of a better 
light, we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 
the distinction between conjecture and proof; between 
what is probable and what is certain. Tne computation 
then of Eratosthenes for the war of Troy is open to inquiry; 
and if we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding 
writers, who fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknow- 
ledged length of generation in the most authentic dynasties. 
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we are allowed to follow other guides, who give us a lower 
epoch." 

Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want 
of evidence and the irremediable uncertainty of Grecian 
chronology before the Olympiads. Now the reasonable 
conclusion from his argument is^ not simply that ''the com- 
putation of Eratosthenes was open to inquiry" (which few 
would be found to deny), but that both Eratosthenes and 
Phanias had delivered positive opinions upon a point on 
which no sufficient evidence was accessible, and therefore 
that neither the one nor the other was a guide to be fol- 
lowed. 1 Mr. Clinton does indeed speak of authentic dynas- 
ties prior to the first recorded Olympiad, but if there be 
any such, reaching up from that period to a supposed point 
coeval with or anterior to the war of Troy — ^I see no good 
reason for the marked distinction which he draws between 
chronology before and chronolo^ after the Olympiad of 
Koroebus, or for the necessity which he feels of suspending 
his upward reckoning at the last-mentioned epoch, and be- 
ginning a different process, called "a downward reckoning," 
from me higher epoch (supposed to be somehow ascer- 
tained without any upward reckoning) of the first patriarch 
from whom such authentic dynasty emanates. 2 Herodotus 



1 Earl MtLUer obserres (in the 
Dissertation aboye referred to, 
appended to the Ihragmenta Histo- 
ricorum Grsecomm, p. 668)— "Quod 
attinet seram Trojanam, tot obra- 
imnr et tarn diversis yeterum 
scriptonim' compntationibns, at 
singulas enumerare negotium sit 
tcedii plenum, eas vel probare vel 
improbare res vana neo vacua ab 
arToganti&. Nam nemo hodie ne- 
8cit quffinam fides his habenda sit 
omnibus." 

• The distinction which Mr. 
Clinton draws between an upward 
and a downward chronology is 
one to which I cannot assent. 
His doctrine is, that upward 
chronology is trustworthy and 
practicable up to the first record- 
ed Olympiad; downward chrono- 
logy is trustworthy and practi- 
cable from Phoroneus down to the 



Ionic migration : what is uncertain 
is the length of the intermediate 
line which joins the Ionic migra- 
tion to the first recorded Olym- 
piad, — ^the downward and the up- 
ward terminus. (See Fasti Hel- 
lenici, yol. i. Indroduot. p. ix. 
second edit, and p. 123, ch. vi.) 

All chronology must begin by 
reckoning upwards ; when by this 
process we haye arrived at a cer- 
tain determined ssra in earlier 
time, we may from that date 
reckon downwards, if we please. 
We must be able to reckon up- 
wards from the present time to 
the Ohristian eera, before we can 
employ that event as a fixed point 
for chronological determinations 
generally. But if Eratosthends could 
perform correctly the upward 
reckoning from his own time to 
the fall of Troy, so he could alio 
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and Thucydides might well, upon this supposition, ask of 
Mr. Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their method 
of proceeding at the year 776 b.c, and why they might not 
be allowed to pursue their "upward chronological reckoning" 
without interruption from Leonidas up to Danaus, or from 
Peisistratus up to Hellen and Deukalion, without any al- 
teration in the point of view. Authentic dynasties from 
the Olympiads, up to an epoch above the Troian war, would 
enable us to obtain chronological proof of the latter date, 
instead of being reduced (as Mr. Clinton affirms that we 
are) to "conjecture" instead of proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning 
from the Olympiads up to Phor6neus, does in truth turn 
upon this one point: — Are those genealogies which profess 
to cover the space between the two, authentic and trust- 
worthy or not? Mr. Clinton appears to feel that they are 
not so, when he admits the essential difference in the char- 
acter of the evidence, and the necessity of al- 
tering the method of computation before and 
after the first recorded Olympiad; yet in his 
Preface he labours to prove tnat they possess 
historical worth and are in the main correctly 
set forth: moreover, that the fictitious persons, 
wherever any such are intermingled, may be de- 
tected and eliminated. The evidences upon 



Value of 
the chrono- 
logical 
computa- 
tions de- 
pends on 
the trust- 
worthiness 
of the ge- 
nealogies. 



perform the upward reckoning up 
to the nearer point of the Ionic 
migration. It is true that Eratos- 
thends gives all his statements of 
time from an older point to a 
newer (so far at least, as we can 
judge from Clemens Alex. Strom. 
1. p. 386); he says, "From the 
capture of Troy to the return of 
the Herakleids is 80 years; from 
thence to the Ionic migration, 60 
years ; then further on, to the 
guardianship of Lykurgus, 159 
years; then to the first year of 
the first Olympiad, 108 years ; from 
which Olympiad to the invasion 
of Xerxds, 297 yeats : from whence 
to the heginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 48 years," Ac. But 
here is no difference between up- 
ward reckoning as high as ^he first 



Olympiad, and then downward 
reckoning for the intervals of time 
above it. Eratosthenes first found 
or made some upward reckoning 
to the Trojan capture, either from 
his own time or from some time 
at a known distance from his own : 
he then assumes the capture of 
Troy as an sra, and gives state- 
ments of intervals going down- 
wards to the Peloponnesian war: 
amongst other statements, he as- 
signs clearly that interval which 
Mr. Clinton pronounces to be un- 
discoverable, viz. the space of 
time between the Ionic emigration 
and the first Olympiad, interpo- 
sing one epoch between them. I 
reject the computation of Eratos- 
thenes, or any other computation, 
to determine the supposed date 
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which he relies , are — 1. Inscriptions; 2. The early 
poets. 

1. An inscription, being nothing but apiece of writing 
on marble, carries evidentiary value under the Mr. oiin- 
same conditions as a published writing on paper, ton's vin- 
If the inscriber reports a contemporary fact which tlTgel^?' 
he had the means of knowing, and if there be no aiogies— 
reason to suspect misrepresentation, we believe ^^^ vroots. 
this assertion: if, on the other hand, he records facts be- 
longing to a long period before his own time, his authority 
counts for little, except in so far as we can verify and ap- 
preciate his means of knowledge. 

In estimating therefore the probative force of any in- 
scription, the first and most indispensable point i. inscrip- 
is to assure ourselves of its date. Amongst all *^**'^|~'^ 
the public registers and inscriptions alluded to ployed 
by Mr. Clinton, there is not one which can be antiquity, 
positively referred to a date anterior to 776 b.c. The 
quoit of Iphitus — the public registers at Sparta, Corinth, 
and Elis — the list of the priestesses of Juno at Argos — are 
all of a date completely uncertified. 0. Muller does indeed 
agree with Mr. Clinton (though in my opinion without any 
sufficient proof) in assigning the quoit of Iphitus to the age 
ascribed to that prince: and if we even ^ant thus much, 
we shall have an inscription as old (adopting Mr. Clinton's 
determination of the ace of Iphitus) as 828 b.c. But when 
Mr. Clinton quotes 0. Miiller as admitting the registers of 
Sparta, Corinth, and Elis, it is right to add that uie latter 
does not profess to guarantee the authencity of these docu- 
ments, or the age at which such registers began to be kept. 
It is not to be doubted that there were registers of tne 
kings of Sparta carrying them up to Herakles, and of the 
kings of Elis from Oxylus to Iphitus: but the question is, 
at what time did these lists begin to be kept continuously? 
This is a point which we have no means of deciding, nor 
can we accept Mr. Clinton's unsupported conjecture, when 
he tells us — ^Perhaps these were begun to be written as 
early as b.c.1048, the probable time of the Dorian conquest.** 

of the Trojan war ; but if I admit- reckons upwards from the birth 

ted it) I oould haye no hesitation of Christ, making rarious halts 

in admitting also the space which but neyer breaking off, to the 

he defines between the lonio mi- initial pheenomena of Grecian 

gration and the first Olympiad, antiquity— the deluge of DeukaliOn 

Ensebiiu {Pi»i>. Er. x. 9, p. 486) and the confiagration of PhaSth6n 
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Again lie tells us — "At Argos a register was preserved of 
the priestesses of Juno, which might be more ancient than 
the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. That 
register, from which Hellanikus composed his work, con- 
tained the priestesses from the earliest times down to the 
age of Hellanikus himseK. .... But this catalo^e might 
have been commenced as early as the Trojan war itself, and 
even at a still earlier date." (pp« x. xi. ) Again, respect- 
ing the inscriptions quoted by Herodotus from the temple 
of the Isinenian Apollo at Thebes, in which Amphitryo and 
Laodamas are named, Mr. Clinton says — ^"They were ancient 
in the time of Herodotus, which may perhaps carry them 
back 400 years before his time : and in that case they might 
approach within 300 years of Laodamas and within 400 years 
of the probable time of Kadmus himself." — "It is granted (he 
adds in a note) that these inscriptions were not genuine, that 
is, not of the date to which they were assigned by Herodotus 
himself. But that they were ancient cannot be doubted,"&c. 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Is- 
menian Apollo at Thebes can hardly have been earlier 
than 450 B.C.: reckoning upwards from hence to 776 b.c., 
we have an interval of 326 years: the inscriptions which 
Herodotus saw may well therefore have been ancient, with- 
out being earlier than the first recorded Olympiad. Mr. 
Clinton does indeed tell us that ancient "may perhaps" be 
construed as 400 years earlier than Herodotus. But no 
careful reader can permit himself to convert such bare pos- 
sibility into a ground of inference, and to make it available, 
in conjunction with other similar possibilities before enu- 
merated, for the purpose of showing that there really 
existed inscriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 b. c. 
Unless Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can derive no 
benefit from inscriptions, in his attempt to substantiate 
the reality of the mythical persons or of the mythical events. 

The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spar- 
Geneai - ^^^ kings (as has been observed in a former 
gies nu-' chapter) is only one out of the numerous divine 
mwous, and heroic genealogies with which the Hellenic 
unascer- world abounded, ^ — a class of documents which 
date***^^ become historical evidence only so hi^h in the 
descending series as the names composing them 

* See the string of fabulous Halicarnassian Inscription, pro- 
nam es placed at the head of the fessing to enumerate the series of 
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are authenticated by contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
enrolment. At what period this enrolment began, we have 



priests of Poseidda ficom tk« foun- 
dation of theeit7(Ini«ript. Ko.2666, 
BoeeUi),with the commentary of the 
learned editor: compare also what 
he pronounces to be an inscription of 
a genealogy partially fabulous at 
Hierapytna in Er6te (No. 2663). 

The memorable Parian marble is 
itself an inscription, in which le- 
gend and history, — gods, heroes, 
and men— are blended together in 
tiie yarious successiye epochs with- 
out any oonoionsness of transi- 
tion in the mind of the inscriber. 

That the Catalogue of priestesses 
of H6r6 at Argos went back to 
the extreme of fabulous times, we 
may discern by the Fragments of 
Hellanikus (Frag. 45-68). So also 
did the registers at Siky6n: they 
professed to record Amphion, son 
of Zeus and Antiopft, as the in- 
ventor of harp-music (Plutarch, 
De Mu8ic&, c. 3, p. 1132). 

I remarked in a preceding pa^e 
that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites 
K. O. MtLller as a believer in th^ 
chronological authenticity in the 
lists of the early Spartan kings: 
he says (vol. iii. App. vi. p. 380), 
"Mr. Muller is of opinion that an 
authentic account of the years of 
each Lacedsemonian reign from the 
return of the Heraclides to the 
Olympiad of Eoroebus had been 
preserved to the time of Eratos- 
thenes and ApoUoddrus." But this 
is a mistake : for Muller expressly 
disavows any belief in the authen- 
ticity of the lists (Dorians, i. p. 
146): he says, ''I do not contend 
that the chronological accounts in 
the Spartan lists form an authentic 
document, more than those in the 
catalogue of the priestesses of 
H6r6 and in the list of Halicar- 
nassian priests. The chronological 
statements in the Spartan lists 



may have been formed from im- 
perfect memorials : but the Alex- 
andrine chronologists must have 
found such tables in existence," Ac. 

The discrepancies noticed in 
Herodotus (vi. 62) are alone suffi- 
cient to prove that continuous 
registers of the names of the La- 
oedesmonian kings did not begin 
to be kept until very long after 
the date here assigned by Mr. 
Clinton. 

Xenophdn (Agesilaus, viii. 7) 
agrees with what Herodotus men- 
tions to have been the native La- 
cedsemonian story— that Aristodd- 
mus (and not his sons) was the 
king who conducted the Dorian 
invaders to Sparta. What is far- 
ther remarkable is that Xenophdn 
calls him— *Apiffx657)|io; 6 *Hpa- 
xXiouc The reasonable inference 
here is, that Xenophdn believed 
Aristodemus to be the eon of H6- 
rakUs, and that this was one of the 
various genealogical stories cur- 
rent. But here the critics inter- 
pose: "6 *HpaxXiooc (observes 
Schneider), non wai?, sed aitoxovo;, 
ut exHerodoto viii. 131 admonuit 
Weiske." Surely if Xenophdn had 
meant this, he would have said 6 
d<p' 'HpaxXeouc. 

Perhaps particular exceptional 
cases might be quoted, wherein 
the very common phrase of 6 fol- 
lowed by a genitive means des- 
eendanty and not son. But if any 
doubt be allowed upon this point, 
chronological computations, found- 
ed on genealogies, will be ex- 
posed to a serious additional suspi- 
cion. Why are we to assume that 
Xenophdn must give the same story 
as Herodotus, unless his words 
naturally tell us so ? 

M. John Brandis , in an instruc- 
tive Dissertation (De Temporum 
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no information. Two remarks however may be made, in 
reference to any approximate guess as to the time when 
actual registration commenced: — First, that the number of 
names in the pedigree, or the length of past time which it 
professes to embrace, affords no presumption of any superior 
antiquiiy in the time of registration:— Secondly, that look- 
ing to the acknowledged paucity and rudeness of Grecian 
writing even down to the 60th Olympiad (540 b.c), and to 
the absence of the habit of writings as well as the low 
estimate of its value, which such a state of things argues, 
the presumption is, that written enrolment of family ge- 
nealogies did not commence until a long time affcer 776 b.c., 
and the obligation of proof falls upon him who maintains 
that it commenced earlier. And this second remark is 
farther borne out when we observe, that there is no re- 
gistered list, except that of the Olympic victors, which 
Soes up even so high as 776 b.c. The next list which 0. 
[iiUer and Mr. Clinton produce, is that of the Kameonika 
or victors at the Eameian festival, which reaches only up 
to 676 B.C. 

If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to 
2. Early sustain his view of Grecian history and chrono- 
poetB. logy anterior to the recorded Olympiads, let us 

examine the inferences which he-draws from his other source 
of evidence — the early poets. And here it will be found. 
First, that in order to maintain* the credibility of these wit- 
nesses, he lays down positions respecting historical evidence 
both indefensible in themselves, and especially inapplicable 
to the early times of Greece : Secondly, that his reasoning 
is at the same time inconsistent — inasmuch as it includes 
admissions, which if properly understood and followed out, 
exhibit these very witnesses, as habitually, indiscriminately, 
and unconsciously, mingling truth and fiction, and therefore 
little fit to be believed upon their solitary and unsupported 
testimony. 

To take the second point first, he says. Introduction, 
p. ii.-iii. — "The authority even of the genealogies has been 

Grtccoram Antiqnissimoram Ra- history was composed (p. 6). M. 

tionibus, Bonn, 1867) insists for- Brandis conoeiyes Hellanikus to 

eibly on ihe point that Herodotus be the first arranger and methO' 

knew nothing of these registers of diser of these early genealogies 

Spartan kings , and that they did (p. 8— &7V 
not exist at Sparta when his 
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called in Question by many able and learned persons, who 
reject Danaus, Kadmus, Hercules, Theseus, and many 
others, as fictitious persons. It is evident that any fact 
would come from the hands of the poets embellished with 
many fabulous additions: and fictitious genealogies were 
undoubtedly composed. Because, however, some genea- 
logies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding 

that all were fabulous In estimating then the 

historical value of the genealogies transmitted by the early 
poets, we may take a middle course; not rejecting them as 
wholly false, nor yet implicitly receiving all as true. The 
genealogies contain many real persons, but these are in- 
corporated with many fictitious names. The fictions however 
will have a basis of truth: the genealogical expression may 
be false, but the connexion which it describes is real. Even 
to those who reject the whole as fabulous, the exhibition 
of the early times which is presented in this volume may 
still be not unacceptable: because it is necessary to the 
right understanding of antiquity that the opinions of the 
Greeks concerning their own origin should be set before 
us, even if these are erroneous opinions, 'and that their 
story should be told as they have told it themselves. The 
names preserved by the ancient genealogies may be con- 
sidered of three kinds; either they were the name of a race 
or clan converted into the name of an individual, or they 
were altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real histor- 
ical names. An attempt is made in the four genealogical 
tables inserted below to distinguish these three classes of 

names Of those who are left in the third class (t. e. 

the real) all are not entitled to remain there. But I have 
only placed in the third class those names concerning which 
there seemed to be little doubt. The rest are left to the 
judgement of the reader." 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton 
furnishes four genealogical tables, ^ in which the mt. oiin- 
names of persons representing races are printed *2fion'*£*" 
in capital letters, and those of purely fictitious the'Sne- 
persons in italics. And these tables exhibit a »iogioai 
curious sample of the intimate commixture of SJto^reai 
fiction with that which he calls truth: real son "^^ f*^^- 
and mythical father, real husband and mythical oipies^on*' 
wife, or vice versd. which it is 

' founded. 

I Set Mr. Clinton^B work, pp. 82, 40, 100. 
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Upon Mr. Clinton's tables we may remarjc — 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished 
Bemarks on hy no common character^ nor any mark either 
his opinion, assignable or defensible, from those which are 
left as reaL To take an example (p. 40), why is It6nus 
the 1st pointed out as a fiction, while It6nus tne 2nd, to- 
gether with Physcus, Cynus, Salmoneus, Ormenus, &c., in 
the same page, are preserved as real, all of them being 
eponyms of towns just as much as It6nus? 

2. If we are to discard Hellen, D6rus, ^olus, I6n, &c., 
as not being real individual persons, but expressions for 
personified races, why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, 
Hyllus, and several others, who are just as much eponvms 
of races and tribes as the four above mentioned? HyUus, 
Famphylus and Dymas are the eponyms of the three Dorian 
tribes, i just as Hopl^s and the other three sons of I6n were 
of the four Attic tribes : Kadmus and Danaus stand in the 
same relation to the Kadmeians and Danaans, as Argus 
and AchsBUS to the Argeians and Achasans. Besides, there 
are many other names really eponymous, which we cannot 
now recognise to be so, in consequence of our imperfect 
acquaintiuice with the subdivisions of the Hellenic popu- 
lation, each of which, speciking generally, had its god or 
hero, to whom the original of the name was referred. If, 
then, eponymous names are to be excluded from the cate- 
gory of reality, we shall find that the ranks of the real men 
will be thinned to a far greater extent than is indicated by 
Mr. Clinton's tables. 

3. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out consistently 
either of his disfranchising qualifications among the names 
and persons of the old mythes, he nevertheless presses 
them far enough to strike out a sensible proportion of the 
whole. By conceding thus much to modem scepticism, he 
has departed from the point of view of Hellanikus and 
Herodotus, and the ancient historians generally; and it is 
singular that the names, which he has been the most forward 
to sacrifice, are exactly those to which they were most at- 
tached and which it would have been most painful to their 
faith to part with — ^I mean the eponymous heroes. Keither 
Herodotus, nor Hellanikus, nor Eratosthenes, nor any one 

1 "From these three" (Hyllus, three Dorian tribei derived their 
Pamphylus and Dymas), says Mr. names." 
Clinton, rol. 1. oh. 6. p. 109, «the 
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of the chronological reckoners of antiquily, would have 
admitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between 
persons real and persons fictitious in the old mythical 
world, though they might perhaps occasionally, on special 
grounds, cau in question the existence of some individual 
characters amongst the mythical ancestry of Greece; but 
they never dreamt of that general severance into His conoes- 
real and fictitious persons which forms the jprin- sions are 
ciple of Mr. Clinton's "middle course." Their 5Sd Tnoon- 
chironological computations for Grecian anti- sistent, yet 
quity assumed that the mythical characters in Jender^ the° 
weir full, and entire sequence were all real geneaio- 
persons. Setting up the entire list as real, they plicaWe^" 
calculated so many generations to a century, and tor chro- 
thus determined the number of centuries which ^^^^«^' 
separated themselves from the gods, the heroes, and the 
autochthonous men, who formed in their view the historical 
starting-point. But as soon as it is admitted that the 
personages in the mythical world are divisible into two 
classes, partly real and partly fictitious, the integrity of 
the series is broken up, and it can be no longer employed 
as a basis for chronological calculation. In the estimate 
of the ancient chronologers, three succeeding persons of 
the same lineage — grandfather, father and son — counted 
for a century; and this may pass in a rough way, so long 
as you are thorouffhly satisfied that they are all real 
persons: but if in the succession of persons A, B, C, you 
strike out B as a fiction, the continuity of data necessary 
for chronological computation disappears. Now Mr. Clinton 
is inconsistent with himself in this — that while he abandons 
the unsuspecting historical faith of the Grecian chrono- 
logers, he nevertheless continues his chronological com- 
putations upon the data of that ancient faith, — upon the 
assumed reality of all the persons constituting his ante- 
historical generations. What becomes, for example, of the 
Herakleid genealogy of the Spartan kings, when it is ad- 
mitted that eponymous persons are to be cancelled as 
fictions; seeing that Hyllus, through whom those kings* 
traced their origin to Herakles, comes in the most distinct 
manner under that category, as much so as HoplSs the son 
of I6n? It will be found that when we once cease to believe 
in the mythical world as an uninterrupted and unalloyed 
succession of real individuals, it becomes unfit to serve as 
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a basis for chronological computations^ and that Mr. Clinton, 
when he mutilated the data of the ancient chronoloffists, 
ought at the same time to have abandoned their problems 
as insoluble. Genealogies of real persons, such as Hero- 
dotus and Eratosthenes believed in, afford a tolerable basis 
for calculations of time, within certain limits of error: 
"genealogies containing many real persons, but incorpo- 
rated with many fictitious names," (to use the lanffuage 
just cited from Mr. Clinton,) are essentially unavailalSe for 
such a purpose. 

It IS right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton's 
view of these eponymous persons: I admit with him that 
"the genealoffical expression may often be false, when the 
connexion which it describes is real." Thus, for example, 
the adoption ofHyllus by-ffigimius,the father ofPamphylus 
and Dymas, to the privileges of a son and to a third fraction 
of his territories, may reasonably be construed as a mythical 
expression of the fraternal union of the three Dorian tribes, 
Hylleis, Famphyli, and Dymanes : so about the relationship 
of I6n and Achaeus, of Dorus and ^olus. But if we put 
this construction on the name ofHyllus, or I6n, or Achaeus, 
we cannot at the same time employ eiljier of these persons 
as units in chronological reckoning; nor is it consistent to 
recognise them in the lump as members of a distinct class, 
and yet to enlist them as real individuals in measuring the 
duration of past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story 
of the Greeks as they have told it themselves, seems un- 
conscious how capitally his point of view differs from theirs. 
The distinction which he draws between real and fictitious 
persons would have appeared unreasonable, not to say of- 
fensive, to Herodotus or Eratosthenes. It is undoubtedly 
right that the early history (if so it is to be called) of the 
Greeks should be told as they have told it themselves, and 
with that view I have endeavoured in the jprevious nar- 
rative, as far as I could, to present the primitive legends 
in their original colour and character — pointing out at the 
same time uie manner in which they were transformed and 
distilled into history by passing through the retort of later 
annalists. It is the legend as thus transformed which Mr. 
Clinton seems to understand as the story told by the Greeks 
themselves — which cannot be admitted to be true, unless 
the meaning of the expression be specially explained. In 
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his general distinction, however, between the real and 
fictitious persons of the mythical world, he departs essen- 
tially from the point of view even of the later Greeks. 
And if he had consistently followed out that distinction in 
his particular criticisms, ne would have found the ground 
slipping under his feet in his upward march even to Troy — 
not to mention the series of eighteen generations farther 
up to Phoroneus; but he does not consistently follow it 
out, and therefore in practice he deviates little from the 
footsteps of the ancients. 

Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon 
whom Mr. Clinton relies blend truth and fiction m,^ oun. 
habitually, indiscriminately and unconsciously, ton's 
even upon his own admission. Let us now ?e°8pec^?ng 
consider the positions which he lays down re- Mstorioai 
specting historical evidence. He says (Introduci ®'^**®'*«0' 
p. vi. vii.): — 

"We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom 
there is no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in 
favour of the early tradition, if no argument can be brought 
to overthrow it. The persons may be considered real, 
when the description of them is consonant with the state 
of the country at that time: when no national prejudice 
or vanity could be concerned in inventing them : when the 
tradition is consistent and general: when rival or hostile 
tribes concur in the leading facts: when the acts ascribed 
to the person (divested of their poetical ornament) enter 
into the political system of the age, or form the oasis of 
other transactions which fall within known historical times. 
Kadmus and Danaus appear to be real persons; for it is 
conformable to the state of mankind, and perfectly credible, 
that Phoenician and Egyptian adventurers, in the ages to 
which these persons are ascribed, should have found their 
way to the coasts of Greece: and the Greeks (as already 
observed) had no motive from any national vanity to feign 
these settlements. Hercules was a real person. His acts 
were recorded by those who were not friendly to the 
Dorians; by Achseans and JBolians and lonians, who had 
no vanity to gratiiy in celebrating the hero of a hostile and 
rival people. His descendants in many branches remained 
in many states down to the historical times. His son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson and great-grandson Cleodseus 
and Aristomachus are acknowledged (i. e. by 0. Miiller) 
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to be real persons: and there is no reason that can be as- 
signed for receiving these, which will not be equally valid 
for establishing the reality both of Hercules and Hyllus, 
Above all; Hercules is authenticated by the testimonies 
both of the Iliad and Odyssey.** 

These positions appear to me inconsistent with sound 
views of the conditions of historical testimony. According 
to what is here laid down, we are bound to accept as resd 
all the persons mentioned by Homer, Arktinus, LescheS; 
the Hesiodic poets, Eumelus, Asius, &c., unless we can 
adduce some positive ground in each particular case to 
prove the contrary. If this position be a true one, the 
greater part of the history of England, from Brute the 
Trojan down to Julius Caesar, ought at once to be admitted 
as valid and worthy of credence. What Mr. Clinton here 
calls the early tradition, is in point of fact the narrative of 
these early poets. The word tradition is an equivocal 
word, and begs the whole question; for while in its obvious 
and literal meaning it implies only something handed down, 
. whether truth or fiction — it is tacitly understood to imply 
a tale descriptive of some real matter of fact, taking its 
rise at the time when that fact happened, and originally 
accurate, but corrupted by subsequent oral transmission. 
Understanding therefore by Mr. Clinton's words early tra- 
dition, the tales of the old poets, we shall find his position 
totally inadmissible — that we are bound to admit the 
persons or statements of Homer and Hesiod as real, unless 
where we can produce reasons to the contrary. To allow 
this, would be to put them upon a par with good contem- 
porary witnesses; for no greater privilege can be claimed 
in favour even of Thucydides, than the title of his testimony 
to be believed unless where it can be contradicted on 
special grounds. The presumption in favour of an asserting 
witness is either strong, or weak, or positively nothing, 
according to the compound ratio of his means of Imowledge, 
his moral and intellectual habits, and his motive to speak 
T what ^^® truth. Thus, for instance, when Hesiod tells 
extent ^>re- US that his father quitted the ^olic Kymd and 
gumption came to Askra in BoB6tia, we may fully believe 
S*favonr him; but when he describes to us the battles 
of the early between the Olympic gods and the Titans, or 
^°® ^' between H^rakles and Kyknus — or when Homer 

depicts the eflForts of Hect6r, aided by Apollo, for the 
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defence of Troy, and the strugdleB of Achilles and Odysseus, 
with the assistance ofH^reandPoseidon, for the destruction 
of that city, events professedly long past and gone — we 
cannot presume either of them to be in any way worthy of 
belief. It cannot be shown that they possessed any means 
of knowledge, while it is certain that they could have no 
motive to consider historical truth: their object was to 
satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, and to interest 
the emotions of their nearers. Mr. Clinton says, that "the 
persons may be considered real when the description of 
them is consistent with the state of the country at that 
time." But he has forgotten, first, that we know nothing 
of the state of the country except what these very poets 
tell us; next, that fictitious persons may be just as consonant 
to the state of the country as real persons. "While therefore, 
on the one hand, we have no independent evidence either 
to afiBrm or to deny that Achilles or Agamemn6n are 
consistent with the state of Greece or Asia Minor at a 
certain supposed date 1183 b.c, — so, on the other hand, 
even assuming such consistency to be made out, this of itself 
would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton's reasoning altogether overlooks the exis- 
tence oijplausihle fiction — fictitious stories which pj^^gj^,, 
harmomse perfectly well with the general course fiction 
of facts, and which are distinguished from matters ■*** J?®.* ***• 
of fact not by any internal character, but by the uid doSm 
circumstance that matter of fact has some com- ^y ^'- __ 
petent and well-informed witness to authenticate noralstin- 
it, either directly or through legitimate inference, guishabie 
Fiction may be, and often is, extravagant and w?thouTthe 
incredible; but it may also be plausible and »id of evi- 
specious, and in that case there is nothing but *®''®®* 
the want of an attesting certificate to distinguish it from 
truth. Now all the tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as 
guarantees of the reality of the Homeric persons, will be just 
as well satisfied by plausible fiction as oy actual matter of 
fact; the plausibility of the fiction consists in its satisfying 
those and other similar conditions. In most cases, the tales 
of the poets did fall in with the existing current of feelings 
in their audience: "prejudice and vanity" are not the omy 
feelings, but doubtless prejudice and vanity were often 
appealed to, and it was from such harmony of sentiment 
that they acquired their hold on men's belief. Without 

£2 
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any doubt the Iliad appealed most powerfully to tlie 
reverence for ancestral goos and heroes among the Asiatic 
colonists who first heard it: the temptation of putting forth 
an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to the in- 
vention of the poet, and the plausibility of the tale a 
sufficient passport to the belief of the hearers. Mr. Clinton 
talks of "consistent and general tradition." But that the 
tale of a poet, when once told with e£Pect and beauty, 
acquired general belief — ^is no proof that it was founded 
on fact: otherwise, what are we to say to the divine legends, 
and to the large portion of the Homeric narrative which 
Mr. Clinton himself sets aside as untrue under the desig- 
nation of "poetical ornament?" "When a mythical incident 
is recorded as "forming the basis" of some Imown historical 
fact or institution — as for instance the successful stratagem 
by which Melanthus killed Xanthus in the battle on the 
boundary, as recounted in my last chapter, — ^we may adopt 
one of two views: we may either treat the incident as real, 
and as having actually given occasion to what is described 
as its effect—or we may treat the incident as a legend 
imagined in order to assign some plausible origin of the 
reality, — "Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula."* In 
cases where the legendary incident is referred to a time 
long anterior to any records — as it commonly is — the second 
mode of proceeding appears to me far more consonant to 
reason and probability tnan the first. It is to be recollected 
that all the persons and facts, here defended as matter of 
real history by Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age long 
preceding the first beginning of records. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from 
Kadmus, his own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as 
Danaus,^ real persous, since they are as much eponyms of 
all epo- *** tribes or races as D6rus and Hell^n. And if he 
^^d\* ui ^^^ admit HSrakles to be a real man, I do not 
tinder*Mr?^ See upon what reason he can consistently dis- 
d^fi***t?*' allow any one of the mythical personages, for 
of fiotittous there is not one whose exploits are more strikingly 
persons. at variance with the standard of historical pro- 
bability. Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition that 
"Hfercules was a. Dorian hero :" but ne was Achsean and Kad- 
meian as well as Dorian, though the legends respecting him 

> PomponiuB Mela, iii. 7. 
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are different in all the three characters. Whether his son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson KleodsBUS belong to the 
category of historical men, I will not take upon me to say, 
though 0. Muller (in my opinion without any warranty) 
appears to admit it; but Hyllus certainly is not a real man^ 
if tne canon of Mr. Clinton himself respecting the eponyms 
is to be trusted. "The descendants of Hercules (observes 
Mr. Clinton) remained in many states down to the historical 
times." So did those of Zeus and Ajjollo, and of that god 
whom the historian Hekataeus recognised as his progemtor 
in the sixteenth generatipn: the titular kings of Ephesus, 
in the historical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot 
of Athens, traced their origin up to-^olus andHellen, yet 
Mr. Clinton does not hesitate to reject ^olus and Hellln 
as fictitious persons. I dispute the propriety of quoting 
the niad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) in evidence of 
the historic personality of Hercules. For even with regard 
to the ordinary men who figure in those poems, we have 
no means of discriminating the real from the fictitious; while 
the Homeric HSrakles is unquestionably more than an 
ordinary man, — ^he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his 
birth predestined to a life of labour and servitude, as pre- 
paration for a glorious immortality. Without doubt the 
poet himself beheved in the reality of Hercules, but it was 
a reality clothed with superhuman attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Jntrod. p. ii.), that "because 
some genealogies were fictitious, we are not what ii 
justified in concluding that all were fabulous." '®*^ *J *^® 
It is no way necessary that we should maintain SSnot^Sa*" 
so extensive a position: it is sufficient that all ^Jf**jj^ 
are fabulous so far as concerns gods and heroes, ^^m what 
— some fabulous throughout — and none ascer- i" fictitious. 
tainablj true, for the period anterior to the recorded 
Olympiads. How much, or what particular portions, may 
be true, no one can pronounce. The gods and heroes are, 
from our point of view, essentially fictitious; but from the 
Grecian point of view they were the most real (if the ex- 
pression may be permitted, t. e. clung to with the strongest 
faith) of all the members of the series. They not only 
formed parts of the genealogy as originally conceived, but 
were in themselves the grand reason why it was conceived, 
— as a golden chain to connect the living man with a divine 
ancestor. The genealogy therefore taken as a whole (and 
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its value consists in its being taken as a whole) was from 
the beginning a fiction; but the names of the father and 
grandfather of the living man, in whose day it first came 
forth, were doubtless those of real men. Wherever therefore 
we can verify the date of a genealogy, as applied to some 
living person, we may reasonably presume the two lowest 
members of it to be also those of real persons: but this has 
no application to the time anterior to the Olympiads — still 
less to the pretended times of the Trojan war, the Kaly- 
donian boar-hunt, or the deluge of Deukalion. To reason 
(as Mr. Clinton does, Introd.p.vi.), — "Because Aristomachus 
was a real man, therefore his father Cleodseus, his grand- 
father Hyllus, and so farther upwards, &c. must have been 
real men,** — is an inadmissible conclusion. The historian 
Hekatseus was a real man, and doubtless his father Heffe- 
sander also — ^but it would be unsafe to march up his 
genealogical ladder fifteen steps to the presence of the 
ancestorial god of whom he boasted: the upper steps of 
the ladder will be found broken and unreal. Not to mention 
that the inference, from real son to real father, is inconsistent 
with the admissions in Mr. Clinton's own genealogical 
tables; for he there inserts the names of several mythical 
fathers as having begotten real historical sons. 

The general auuiority of Mr. Clinton's book, and the 
sincere respect which I entertain for his elucidations of 
the later chronology, have imposed upon me the duty of 
assigning those grounds on which I dissent from his con- 
clusions prior to the first recorded Olympiad. The reader 
who desires to see the numerous and contradictory guesses 
(they deserve no better name) of the G-reeks themselves in 
the attempt to chronologise their mythical narratives, will 
find them in the copious notes annexed to the first half of 
his first volume. As I consider all such researches not 
merely as fruitless in regard to any trustworthy result, but 
as serving to divert attention from the genuine form and 
really illustrative character of Grecian legend, I have not 
thought it right to go over the same ground in the present 
work. Differing asl do, howevei^, from Mr. Clinton's views 
on this subject, I concur with him in deprecating the 
application of etymology (Introd. p. xi-xii.) as a general 
scheme of explanation to the characters and events of 
Greek legend. Amongst the many causes which operated 
as suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation 
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of these interesting tales, doubtless Etymology has had its 
share; but it cannot be applied (as Hermann; above all 
others, has sought to apply it) for the purpose of imparting 
supposed sense and system to the general body of mythical 
narrative. I have already remarked on this topic in a 
former chapter. 

It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by 
whom, the earliest continuous genealogies, connecting 
existing persons with the supposed antecedent ^^ ^^^^^ 
age of legend, were formed and preserved, time did 
Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any veri- Jegin*to*' 
fiable present persons or circumstances : had they produce 
done so, the age of one or other of them could geneSo- ^' 
have been determined upon good evidence, which gieg, from 
we may fairly presume to have been impossible, J^fcS^to 
from the endless controversies upon this topic the real 
among ancient writers. In the Hesiodic Works ^o'^^^ 
and Says, the heroes of Troy and Thebes are even pre- 
sented as an extinct race, i radically different from the poet's 
own contemporaries, who are a new race, far too depraved 
to be conceived as sprung from the loins of the heroes; so 
that we can hardly suppose Hesiod (though his father was 
a native of the -^olic Kym^) to have admitted the pedigree 
of the -^olic chiefs, as reputed descendants of Agamemnon. 
Certain it is that the earliest poets did not attempt to 
measure or bridge over the supposed interval, between 
their own age and the war of Trx>y, by any definite series of 
fathers and sons: whether Eumelus or Asius made any 
such attempt, we cannot tell, but the earliest continuous 
backward genealogies which we find mentioned are those 
of Pherekydes, Hellanikus, and Herodotus. It is well 
known that Herodotus, in his manner of computing the 
upward genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date 
of the Trojan war to a period 800 years earlier than 
himself, equivalent about to b.c. 1270-1250; while the 
subsequent Alexandrine chronologists, Eratosthenes and 
Apollodorus, place that event in 1184 and 1183 b.c; and 
the Parian marble refers it to an intermediate date, different 
from either — 1209 b.c. Ephorus, Phanias, Timseus, Klei- 
tarchus, and Duris, had each his own conjectural date; but 
the computation of the Alexandrine chronologists was the 

» See above. Chap. ii. 
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most generally followed by those who succeeded them^ and 
seems to have passed to modern times as the received date 
of this great legendary event — though some distinguished 
inquirers have adopted the epoch of Herodotus, which 
Lsurcher has attempted to vindicate in an elaborate, but 
feeble, dissertation, i It is unnecessary to state that in my 
view the inquiry has no other value except to illustrate the 
ideas which guided the Greek mind, and to exhibit its 
progress from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus. For it argues a considerable mental 
progress when men begin to methodise the past, 
even though they do so on fictitious principles, 
being as yet unprovided with those records 
which alone could put them on a better course. 



Evidence 
of mental 
progress 
when men 
methodise 
the past, 
eren on 
fictitious 
principles. 



The Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, 



* Larcher , Ohronologie d'H6ro- 
dota, chap. xir. p. 362—401. 

From the capture of Troy down 
to the passage of Alexander with 
his iuTading army into Asia, the 
latter a known date of 334 B.C., the 
following different reckonings were 
made : — 

Fhanias .. ,. gave 716 years. 
Ephoms.. .. „ 736 „ 
Bratosthands „ 774 „ 

Tim««> • • • • \ 820 

Eleitarohus..} » ^^ » 

Duris .... „ 1000 „ 

(Glemans. Alexand. Strom, i. 

p. 387.) 

Democritus estimated a space of 
730 years between his composition 
of the Mtxp6(; Aidxoa)i.oc ftud the 
capture of Troy (Diogen. LaSrt. 
ix. 41). Isokratfts believed theLa- 
cedssmonians to have been estab- 
lished in Peloponnesus 700 yean, 
and he repeats this in three dif- 
ferent passages (Archidam. p. 118; 
Panathen. p. 275; De Pace, p. 178). 
The dates of these three orations 
themselves differ by twenty-four 
years, the Archidamus being older 
than the Panathenalto by that inter- 
val; yat he employs the same 
number of years for each in cal- 



culating backwards to tha Trojan 
war (see Clinton, vol. i. Introd. 
p. 6). In round numbers, his cal- 
culation coincides pretty nearly 
with the 800 years given by Hero- 
dotus in the preceding century. 

The remarks of Boeckh on the 
Parian marble generally, in his 
Corpus Inscriptionum Gtrac t. ii. 
p. 322 — 836, are extremely valuable, 
but especially his criticism on the 
epoch of the Trojan war, which 
stands the twenty-fourth in the 
Marble. The ancient chronologists, 
from Damastfts and Hellanikus 
downwards, professed to fix not 
only the exact year, but the exact 
month, day and hour in which 
this celebrated capture took place. 
[Mr. Glinton pretends to no more 
than the possibility of determining 
the event within fifty years, In- 
troduct. p. vi.] Boeckh illus- 
trates the manner of their argu- 
mentation. 

O. Miiller observes (History of 
the Dorians, t. ii. p. 442. Eng. Tr.), 
"In reckoning from the migration 
of the HeraklidtB downward, we 
follow the Alexandrine chrono- 
logy, of which it should be ob- 
served, that our materials only 
enable us to restore it to its origi- 
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imagining, and believing; particular incidents of a supposed 
pasty without any attempt to graduate the line of connexion 
between them and himself: to introduce fictitious hypotheses 
and media of connexion is the business of a succeeding 
age, when the stimulus of rational curiosity is first felt, 
without any authentic materials to supply it. We have 
then the form of history operating upon the matter of 
legend — the transition-state between legend and history; 
less interesting indeed than either separately, yet necessary 
as a step between the two. 

nal Btate, noi to examine itt cor- jecture, supposes biin to have 

redness.^ chosen ''a middle point between 

fint I do not see upon what evi- the longer and shorter computa- 

dence even so much as this can be tions of his predecessors." Boeckh 

done. Mr. Clinton, admitting that thinks this explanation unsatis- 

Eratosthends fixed his date by con- factory (I. c. p. 328). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED 
IN GRECIAN LEGEND. 

Though the particular persons and events chronicled in 
the legendary poems of G-reece, are not to be regarded as 
belonging to the province of real history, those poems are 
nevertheless full of instruction as pictures of life and 
manners; and the very same circumstances which divest 
their composers of all credibility as historians, render them 
so much the more valuable as unconscious expositors of 
their own contemporary society. While professedly des- 
cribing an uncertified past, their combinations are involun- 
tarily borrowed from the surrounding present. For among 
communities, such as those of the primitive Greeks, withoi^ 
Legendary books, without means of extended travel, without 
poems of acquaintance with foreign languages and habits, 
luabie the imagination even of highly gifted men was 

pictures of naturally enslaved by the circumstances around 
ners, ' them to a far greater degree than in the later 
though (Jays of Solon or Herodotus; insomuch that the 
historical characters which they conceived and the scenes 
facts. which they described would for that reason bear 

a stronger generic resemblance to the realities of their own 
time and locality. Nor was the poetry of that age addressed 
to lettered and critical authors, watchful to detect plagia- 
rism, sated with simple imagery, and requiring something 
of novelty or peculiarity in every fresh production. To 
captivate their emotions, it was sufl&cient to depict with 

genius and fervour the more obvious manifestations of 
uman adventure or suffering, and to idealise that type of 
society, both private and public, with which the hearers 
around were familiar. Even in describing the gods, where 
a great degree of latitude and deviation might have been 
expected,! we see that Homer introduces into Olympus 

' Kal Touc 0to6c Si St& touto icdv- ol fAiv iti xal vt>v, ol 8i t6 dp^atovt 

Tsc <paal PaoiX«6ea9ai, 8ti xol a6Tol, ipaoiXeOovxo. "fiaicep 64 xai Td nXhri 
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the passions, the caprices, the love of power and patronage, 
the alternation of dignity and weakness, which animated 
the hosom of an ordinary Grecian chief; and this tendency, 
to reproduce in suhstance the social relations to which he 
had been accustomed, would operate still more powerfully 
when he had to describe simply human characters — the 
chief and his people, the warrior and his comrades, the 
husband, wife, father, and son — or the imperfect rudiments 
of judicial and administrative proceeding. That his narra- 
tive on all these points, even with fictitious characters and 
events, presents a close approximation to general reality, 
there can be no reason to doubt, i The necessity under 
which he lay of drawing from a store, then happily unex- 
hausted, of personal experience and observation, is one of 
the causes of that freshness and vivacity of description for 
which he stands unrivalled, and which constituted the 
imperishable charm of the Iliad and Odyssey from the 
beginning to the end of Grecian literature. 

Whue therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising 
or historicising the events of Grecian legend, ^^^ ^^ 
we may turn them to profit as valuable memorials memo^is 
of that state of society, feeling and intelligence, <>' **»® J'^* 
which must be to us the starting-point of the Grecian bo- 
historjr of the people. Of course the legendary ^fjS""*^® 
age, like all those which succeeded it, had its point'^of 
antecedent causes and determining conditions; ^5®°**'^ 
but of these we know nothing, and we are com- *' ^^' 
pelled to assume it as a primary fact for the purpose of 
following out its subsequent changes. To conceive absolute 
beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly remarked) is 
beyond the reach of our faculties : we can neither apprehend 
nor verify anything beyond progress, or development, or 
decays — change from one set of circumstances to another, 

iauToXc d(po(i.otou9iv ol &vOp(i>icot, * Niebuhr, Bomische Geschichte, 

o5t(u xaV To6c ()iouc tu>v Geu>v vol. i. p. 66, 2nd ed. "Erkennt 

(AriBtot. IPolitic. i. 1, 7). man aber, dass aller Ursprung jen- 

' In the pictures of the Homeric seits unserer nur Bntwiokelung 

HeroCB, there is no material dif- und Fortgang fassenden Begriffe 

ference of character recognised liegt; und beschrankt sich von 

between one race of Greeks and Stufe auf Stufe im Umfang der 

another— or even between Greeks Geschlcbte zuriiokzugehen, so wird 

iind Trojans. See Helbig, Die man Volker eines Btammes (das 

sittlichen Zustande des Griechi- heisst, durch eigenthiimliche Art 

Bchen Heldenalters, part ii. p. 68. und Sprache identisch) yielfach 
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Operated by some definite combination of physical or moral 
laws. In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, as the 
earliest in any vay known to us, must be taken as the 
initial state from which this series of changes commences. 
"We must depict its prominent characteristics as well as 
we can, and show — partly how it serves to prepare, partly 
how it forms a contrast to set off — the subsequent ages of 
Sol6n, of Perikles, and of Demosthenes. 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend every- 
where presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly 
different from that which had become universally prevalent 
among the Greeks in the time of the Peloppnnesian war. 
Historical oligarchy, as well as democracy, agreed in 
requiring a certain established system of government, 
comprising these three elements — specialised functions, 
temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility (under 
some forms or other) to the mass of qualified citizens — 
either a Senate or an Ecclesia, or both. There 
were of course many and capital distinctions 
between one government and another, in respect 
to the qualification of the citizen, the attributes 
and efficiency of the general assembly, the 
admissibility to power, &c.; and men might often 
be dissatisfied with the way in which these 
questions were determined in their own city. But in the 
mind of every man, some determining rule or system — 
something like what in modem times is called a constitution 



Gompari- 
Bon of 
legendary 
with 

historloal 
Greece— 
govem- 
ment of 
the latter— 



eben an sich entgegenliegenden 
Kiistenl&ndem antreffen . . . ohne 
dasi irgend etwas die Yorans- 
■etssnng erheischte, eine von die- 
sen getrennten Landsohaften lei 
die nrsprtlngliche Heimath gewe- 
sen, Ton wo ein Theil nach der 
andem gewandert w&re . . . Dies 
ist der Oeographie der Thier- 
geschlechter and der Vegetation 
analog: deren grosse Bessirke dnrch 
Gebirge geschieden werden nnd 
beschrankte Meere einschliessen." 
"When we once recognise, how- 
OTcr, that all dbBolute beginning 
list out of the reach of our mental 
eonceptione , which comprehend 
nothing heyond development and 



progreaSf and when we attempt 
nothing more than to go back 
ttom the later to the earlier stages 
in the compass of history, we 
shall often And, on opposite coasts 
of the same sea, people of one 
stock (that is of the same peculiar 
customs and language), without , 
being warranted in supposing that 
either of these separate coasts was 
the primitive home from whence 
emigrants crossed over to the 
other. This is analogous to the 
geography of animals and plants, 
whose wide dlitricts are severed 
by mountains and enclose internal 
seas." 
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— ^was indispensable to any government entitled to be called 
legitimate; or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek 
a feeling of moral obligation to obey ii The functionaries 
who exercised authority under it might be more or less 
competent or popular; but his personal feelings towards 
them were commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to 
the general system. If any energetic man could by audacity 
or craft break down the constitution and render himself 
permanent ruler according to his own will and pleasure — 
even though he might govern well, he could never inspire 
the people with any sentiment of duty towards him. His 
sceptre was illegitimate from the beginnings and even the 
taking of his life, far from beinff interdicted by that moral 
feeling which condemned the shedding of blood in other 
cases, was considered meritorious. Nor could he be men- 
tioned in the lan^age except by a name » (T6pavvo;, despot) 
which branded him as an object of mingled fear and dislike. 
If we carry our eyes back ftrom historical to legendary 
Greece, we find a picture the reverse of what of the 
has been here sketched. "We discern a govern- former, 
ment in which there is little or no scheme or system, — still 
le^s any idea of responsibility to the governed, — but in 
which the main-spring of obedience on the part of the 
people consists in their personal feeling and reverence to- 
wards the chief. "We remark, first and foremost, the King;- 
next, a limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs; after- 
wards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, 
freebooters, &c.; lowest all, the free labourers for hire and 
the bought slaves. The King is not distinguished _. _ 

by any broad or impassable boundary from the in legen?" 
other chiefs, to each of whom the title Basileus ^^^^ 
is iapplicable as well as to himself: his supremacy 
has been inherited from his ancestors, and passes by descent, 
as a general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus. 2 In 

* The Ghreek name t^potvvoc can- is nnderstood to imply that a man 

not he properly rendered tyrant; has got more power than he ought 

for' many of the T6pavvot hy no to have, while it does not exclude 

means deserved to he so called, a heneflcent use of such power hy 

nor is it consistent with the use some individuals. It is however 

of language to speak of a mild very inadequate to express the full 

and well-intentioned tyr&nt. The strength of Grecian feeling which 

word (7e«poMs the nearest approach the orig'nal word called forth, 

which we ean make to it, since it * The Phseakian king Alkinout 
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war, He is the leader, foremost in personal prowess, and 
directing all military movements; in peace, he is the 
general protector of the injured and oppressed; he farther 
offers up those public prayers and sacrifices which are in- 
tended to obtain for the whole people the favour of the 
gods. An ample domain is assigned to him as an appur- 
tenance of his lofty position, while the produce of his fields 
and his cattle is consecrated in part to an abundant, though 
rude, hospitality. Moreover, he receives frequent presents, 
to avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour, * or to buy off 



(Odyss. vii.66— 6S): there are twelve 
other Phseakian BaaiX^ec, he is 
himself the thirteenth (viii. 391). 

The chief men in the Iliad, and 
the snitors of Penelopd in the 
Odyssey, are called nsnally and 
indiscriminately both BaaiX^sc and 
'Avaxxec; the latter word however 
designates them as men of pro- 
perty and masters of slaves (ana- 
logous to the subsequent word 
fieairoTT)?, which word does not 
occur in Homer, though Seonoiva 
is found in the Odyssey), while 
the former word marks them as 
persons of conspicuous station in 
thjB tribe (see Odyss. i. 898—401; 
xiv. 63). A chief cSuld only be 
BaoiXe&c of freemen ; but he might 
be "'Avai either of freemen or of 
slaves. 

AgamemnOn and Menelaus be- 
long to the most kingly race (yivoc 
paaiXe6T8pov : compare Tyrtaeus, 
Eragm. ix. v. 8, p. 9, ed. Bchneide- 
win) of the Pelopids, to whom the 
sceptre originally made for Zeus 
has been given by Hermds (Iliad, 
ii. 101; ix. 160; x. 239); compare 
Odyss. XV. 539. The lace of Dar- 
danus are the favourite offspring 
of Zeus, PaaiXeOxaTOv among the 
Trojans (Iliad, xx. 304), These 
races are the parallels of the 
kingly prosapicB called Amali, As- 
dingi, Oungingi and Lithingi, 
among the Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards (Jornandes, Be Rebus 
Geticis, c. U-22; Paul Wame- 



frid, Gest. Langob. c. 14—21); and 
the dpx^^^v x^voc among the (3hao- 
nian Epirots (Thucyd. ii. 80). 

> Odyss. i. 892; xi. 184; xiiL 14; 
xix. 109.— 

06 (tsv fip Ti xax6v f)aotXe6s)i.sv. 
al^i xe ol 8u> 

'A<pveiov iciXexat, xal xtfiYjioxepoc 
a6x6c. 
Iliad, ix. 164—297 (when Agamem- 
nOn is promising seven townships 
to Achilles, as a means of ap- 
peasing his wrath) :— 

'Ev 8' &vSpec valouai icoXuj^p^vsc, 
icoXofJooxai, 

OT %i at 8u>xlv^at, 8t6v u>c, xifti^- 
oouai, 

Kal aoi bicb ox'^icxptp Xticapac xt- 
Xiouai difitoxav 
See Iliad, xii. 812; and the re- 
proaches of Thersitds (ii. 226)~ 
paotXijotc SwpordYouc (Hesiod, 0pp. 
Di. 38-264). 

The Boman kings had a large 
xlpi«vo« assigned to them,— «agri, 
arra, et arbusta et pascui l»ti at- 
que uberes" (Gioero, De Bepubl. 
T. 2): the German kings received 
presents : "Mos est civitatibus (ob- 
serves Tacitus respecting the (Ger- 
mans whom he describes, M. G. 16) 
ultro ac viritim conferre principi- 
bus, vel armentorum vel frugum, 
quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
necessitatibus subvenit." 

The revenue of the Persian kings 
before Darius consisted only of 
what were called 8u>pa or presents 
(Herod, iii. 89) : Darius first intro- 
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his exactions; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, 
a large previous share, comprising probably the most al- 
luring female captive, is resei^ved for him apart from the 
general distribution. * 

Such is the position of the King in the heroic times of 
Greece, — the only person (if we except the heralds and 
priests, each both special and subordinate) who is then pre- 
sented to us as clothed with any individual authority, — the 
person by whom all the executive functions, then few in 
number, which the society requires, are either performed 
or directed. His personal ascendency — derived from divine 
countenance bestowed both upon himself individually and 
upon his race, and probably from accredited His over- 
divine descent---is the salient feature in the pic- ruling 
ture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace wceSd- 
his propositions, and obey his orders : not merely ^^^^J- 
resistance, but even criticism upon his acts, is generally 



dnced both the name of tribnta 
and the determinate assessment. 
King Polydektds in Seriphos in- 
vites his friends to a festival, the 
condition of which is that each 
guest shall contribute to an Spavoc 
for his benefit (Pherekydds, Fragm. 
26, ed. Didot) ; a case to which the 
Thracian banquet prepared by 
Seuthds affords an exact parallel 
(Xenophftn, Anab. vii. S, 16-82: 
compare Thucyd. ii. 97, and Wei. 
cker, iBschyl. Trilogie, p. S81) 
Such Aids or Benevolences, even 
if originally voluntary, became in 
the end compulsory. In the Euro- 
pean monarchies of the middle 
ages, what were called free gifts 
were more ancient than public 
taxes: ''The feudal Aids (observes 
Mr. Hallam) are the beginning of 
taxation, of which they for a long 
time answered the purpose" (Middle 
Ages, ch. ii. part i. p. 189). So 
about the Aides in the old Prench 
Monarchy, ''La Gour des Aides 
avoit 6i6 institute, et sa jurisdic- 
tion s*6toit fozmde, lorsque le 
domaine des Bois sulBsoit h toutes 
les ddpenses de I'Btat, les droits 



d* Aides ^toient alors des supple- 
mens pen considerables et toujours 
temporaires. Depuis, le domaine 
des Bois avoit 6t6 andanti : les 
Aides, au contraire, 6toient de- 
venues permanentes et formoient 
presque la totality des ressources 
du tr^sor." (Histoire de la Fronde, 
par M. de St. Aulaire, ch. iii. p. 
124.) 

' 'Eicl ^tjTOi? yipaai icarpixal 3o- 
oiXeiat, is the description which 
Thucydidds gives of these heroic 
governments (i. 18). 

The language of Aristotle (Polit. 
iii. 10, 1) is much the same: 'H 
paaiXela f) nepl to6c f)ptDtxoi)c xp^' 
vooc— a6TT) 6' ^v 4x6vtu)v |xiv, 87tl 
Tioi 5' tbpiofidvoic' orpatijifi? 6' ^v 
xol SixaoTTjc 6 PaaiXeOc, xal tu)v 
lepoc ToOc 6eo()c x6pio?. 

Itean hardly be said correctly, 
however, that the king's authority 
was defined: nothing can well be 
more indefinite. 

Agamemndn enjoyed or assumed 
the power of putting to death a 
disobedient soldier (Aristot. Polit. 
iii. 9, 2). The words which Aris- 
totle read in the speecli of Aga- 
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exhibited in an odious point of view, and is indeed never 
heard of except from some one or jnore of the subordinate 
princes. To keep alive and justify such feelings in the 
public mind, however, the king must himself possess vari- 
ous accomplishments, bodily and mental, and that too in a 
superior degree. * He must be brave in the field, wise in 
the council, and eloquent in the agora; he must be endued 
with bodily strength and activity above other men, and 
must be an adept, not only in the use of his arms, but also 
in those athletic exercises which the crowd delight to wit- 
ness. Even the more homely varieties of manual acquire- 
ments are an addition to his character, — such as the craft 
of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrowing of 
the ploughman, or the indefatigable persistence of the mower 
without repose or refreshment throughout the longest day. 2 
The conditions of voluntary obedience, during the Grecian 
heroic times, are family descent with personal force and 
superiority, mental as well as bodily, in the chief, coupled 
with the favour of the gods: an old chief, such as Feleus 
and Laertes, cannot retain his position. ^ But, on the other 
hand, where these elements of force are present, a good 
deal of violence, caprice and rapacitjr is tolerated: the 
ethical judgement is not exact in scrutinising the conduct 
of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As m the case of 
the gods, the general epithets of good, yw5t,&c. are applied 
to them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, 
being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, 
by their particular acts. These words signify* the man of 

memnftn in the Iliad— Hot p yap ipiol * Odysseiis builds his own bed 

9&vaToc— ar6 not in our present and bedchamber and his own raft 

copies: the Alexandrine critics (Odys^. xxiii. 188; r. S46— 265): h« 

effaced many traces of the old boasts of being an excellent mower 

manners. and ploughman (xriii. 366^376): 

' Striking phrases on this head for his astonishing pro'!ciency in 

are put into the mouth of Sarp6- the athletic contests, see Tiii. 180 

d6n (Iliad, xii. 810— 82S). —230. Paris took a share in baild- 

Kings are named and oommis- ing his own house (Iliad, vi. 814). 

sioned by Zeus,— 'Ex 5i Ai6c paai- • Odyss. xi. 496; xxIt. 186—248. 

X^8C (Hesiod, Theogon. 96 ; Galli- « See this prominent meaning of 

macb. Hymn, ad Jot. 70: xpoctepu) the words dYaObc, io8X6c, xax6cf 

Oepanovte At6c is a sort of para- Ac, copiously illustrated in Wei- 

phrase for the kingly dignity in cker»s excellent Prolegomena to 

the case of Pelias and Nftleus Theognis, sect. 0—16. Gamerarins, 

(Odyss. xi. 266; compare Iliad, ii. in his notes on that poet (t. 19), 

204). had already conceived dearly the 
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birth, wealth, influence and daring, whose arm is strong to 
destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn of his 
moral sentiments; while the opposite epithet, had, de- 
signates the poor, lowly and weak, from whose dispositions, 
be they ever so virtuous, society has little either to hope or 
to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government, lays 
down the position, i that the earliest sources of pj^g^^^^ 
obedience and authority among mankind are per- which Aris- 
sonal, exhibiting themselves most perfectly in the *o*i« tonnd 
type of paternal supremacy; and that therefore iSg*fo*him- 
the kingly government, as most conformable to self the 
this stage of social sentiment, became probably obedience 
the first established everywhere. And m fact it paid to the 
still continued in his time to be generally pre- **' ^ *^^^* 
valent among the non-Hellenic nations immediately around; 
though the Phoenician cities and Carthage, the most civilised 
of all non-Hellenic states, were republics. Nevertheless, 
so completely were the feelings about kingship reversed 
among his contemporary Greeks, that he finds it difficult 
to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors 
to their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to his 
own satisfaction how any one man should have been so 
much superior to the companions around him as to main- 
sense in which these -words are the Iliad downward, and deter- 
used. niad, xv. 323. Ota ts toi^ mining the habitual designation 
dYaOoTffi icapa8pd)u)ai yeprjs?. Com- of parties during the period of 
pare Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 216, and the active political dispute. The ethical 
line in Athenseus, v. p. 178, A6t6- meaning of the word hardly ap- 
(jLttTOi 6' diy^^^^ $eiXtI>v iicX SaiTa; pears until the discussions raised 
taaiv. by Sokratds, and prosecuted by 

'^Moralia illarum vocum vis, et his disciples: .but the primitive 
civiZitf— quarumhsecalexicographis import still continued to maintain 
et commentatoribus plurimis fere concurrent footing, 
neglecta est — probe discemendoe I shall have occasion to touch 
erunt. Quod quo facilius fieret, more largely on this subject, when 
nescio an ubi posterior intellectus I come to expound the Grecian 
valet, majuscul&scribendumfuisset political parties. At present it is 
'AyaOol et Kaxol." enough to remark that the epithets 

If this advice of Welcker could of good men, best men (the better 
have been followed, much mis- classes, according to a phrase corn- 
conception would have been ob- mou even now), habitually applied 
viated. The reference of these afterwards to the aristocratical 
words, to power and not to worth, parties, descend IVom the rudest 
is their primitive import in the period of Grecian society. 
Greek language, descending from ' Aristot. Folit. i. 1^ 7. 

VOL. n. I? 
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tain such immense personal ascendency: he suspects that 
in such small communities great merit was very rare, so 
that the chief had few competitors. * Such remarks il- 
lustrate strongly the revolution which the G-reek mind had 
undergone during the preceding centuries, in regard to the 
internal grounds of political submission. But the connect- 
ing link between the Homeric and the republican schemes 
of government is to be found in two adjuncts of the Homeric 
royalty, which are now to be mentioned — the Boule, or 
councu of chiefs, and the Agora, or general assembly of 
freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frecjuently convoked. 
The Boui6 ^^^ interwoven with the earhest habits of the 
-the primitive Grecian communities, are exhibited in 

the£?Hmit- ^^® monuments of the legendary age as oppor- 
ed inter- tunities for advising the king, and media for pro- 
Jubordi-*^* mulgatiug his intentions to the people, rather 
nation to than as restraints upon his authority. TJnques- 
the king. tionably they must have conduced in practice to 
the latter result as well as to the former; but this is not 
the light in which the Homeric poems describe them. The 
chiefs, kings, princes, or Gerontes — for the same word in 
Greek designates both an old man and a man of conspicu- 
ous rank and position — compose the Council, ^ in which, 
according to the representations in the Iliad, the resolutions 
of Agamemnon on the one side and of Hector on the other 
appear uniformly to prevail. The harshness and even con- 
tempt with which Hect6r treats respectful opposition from 
his ancient companion Polydamas — the desponding tone 

■ Kal $ia tout' Iau>c ifiaaiXsOovTO to humanity to hold the sceptre 

/rpoTepov, 8ti OTciviov ^v e6psiv &v- (I^egg. iv. p. 6, 173). 

Spac 5ia<pipovTa? xaT* dtpSTrjv, aXXtoc The Athenian dramatic poets 

Te xal Toxe jxixpdt? olxoovTa« tcoXsic (especially EuripidSs) often put 

(Folit. iii. 10, 7); also the same into the mouths of their heroic 

treatise, v. 8, 5, and y. 8, 22. 06 characters popular sentiments 

YtvovTat 6* Iti ()aaiXeiat vuv, &c. adapted to the democratical atmo- 

Aristotle handles monarchy far sphere of Athens— very different 

lesscopiously than either oligarchy from what we find in Homer, 

or democracy : the tenth and * BouX^v 5s irpwrov {xsyaOiixtov ICe 

eleventh chapters of his third hook, y^P^^*^"*'' (Iliad, 11. 63): compare x. 

in which he discusses it, are never- 195—415. 'iXoy, TcaXaioy 5yj}i.oY£- 

theless very interesting to peruse. povTO? (xi. 371). So also the mo- 

In the concep.^ion of Plato also, dern words Seigneur, Signore, 

the kingly government, if it is to from Senior; and the Arabic word 

work well, implies a breed superior Shaik. 
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and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unanimous 
assent which the formei* obtains, even when quite in the 
wrong — all this is clearly set forth in the poem:* while in 
the Grecian camp we see Kestor tendering his advice in the 
most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemn6n, to be 
adopted or rejected as "the king of men" might determine. 2 
The Council is a purely consultative body, assembled not 
with any power of peremptorily arresting mischievous re- 
solves of the king, but solely for his information and 
guidance. He himself is the presiding (Boulephorus or) 
member 3 of council; the rest, collectively as well as indivi- 
dually, are his subordinates. 

"We proceed from the Council to the Agora. Accord- 
ing to what seems the received custom, the king, after having 
talked over his intentions with the former, proceeds to 
announce them to the people. The heralds make the crowd 
sit down in order,* and enforce silence: any one of the 
chiefs or councillors — but as it seems, no one else* — is al- 
lowed to address them: the king first promulgates his in- 
tentions, which are then open to be commented upon by 
others. But in the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal 
resolution ever adopted. The nullity of positive 
function strikes us even more in the Agora than — a^med?um 
in the Council. It is an assembly for talk, com- for promui- 
munication and discussion to a certain extent by fhe inteii- 
the chiefs, in presence of the people as listeners ^j^***^***' 
and sympathisers — often for eloquence, and some- * ® ^* 
times for quarrel — but here its ostensible purposes end. 



» liiad, xviii. 813.— 

'ExTopi fiiv yap iitiQVY)aav xoxd 

nouXu8i|iavTi h* ap' o&ti^, oc 
isdXVjv (ppdCtTO fiouXiQv. 
Also xii. 213, where PolydamaB 
says to Hectftr,— 

.... enel o68s (liv o6Si Soixt 
A^liov Wvxa icaps5 dYOpsOefiev, 

oSt' ivl PooX^, 
0&T8 not' 8v TCoXi|it{), o6v 8i xpi- 

« Iliad, ix. 96-101. 
» Iliad, vii. 126, nrjXeuc-'EaOXoc 
MupfA.i66vu>v ^oyXir)<p6po« 7,5' aYopr^Tirjc. 
* Considerable stress seems to 



be laid on the necessity that tbe 
people in the agora should sit 
dotDfi (Iliad, ii. 96): a standing 
agora is a symptom of tumnlt or 
terror (Iliad, xviii. 246) ; an evening 
agora, to -which men come elevated 
by wine, is also the forerunner of 
mischief (Odyss. iii. 138). 

Such evidences of regular for- 
malities observed in the agora are 
not without interest. 

» Iliad, ii. 100,— 

. . , . i eiTCOx' diix'^? 

^yoiax' , dxo'Jasiav Ss Sioxps^liDv 
^aoiXr^cov. 

Nitzsch (ad Odyss. ii. 14) cou- 

p2 
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The Agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odys- 
sey, is convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the in- 
stigation of Athene, not for the purpose of submitting any 
proposition, but in order to give formal and public notice 
to the suitors to desist from their iniquitous intrusion and 
pillage of his substance, and to absolve himself further, be- 
fore gods and men, from all obligations towards them, if 
they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the suitors 
in all the security of the festive hall and banquet (which 
forms the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding 
involving much that was shocking to Grecian feeling, i and 
therefore required to be preceded by such ample formalities, 
as would leave both the delinquents themselves without 
the shadow of excuse, and their surviving relatives without 
any claim to the customary satisfaction. For this special 
Agora sum- purpose Telcmachus directs the heralds to sum- 
moned^by mon an agora; but what seems most of all sur- 
chus'in prising is, that none had ever been summoned or 
Ithaka. £eld since the departure of Odysseus himself, an 
interval of twenty years. "No agora or session has taken 
place amongst us (says the grey-headed -^gyptius who 
opens the proceedings) since Odysseus went on ship- 
board: and now, who is he that has called us together? 
what man, young or old, has felt such a strong necessity? 
Has he received intelligence from our absent warriors, or 
has he other public news to communicate? He is our good 
friend fordoing this: whatever his projects maybe, I pray 
Zeus to grant him success." 2 Telemachus, answering the 
appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the assembled Ithakans 
that he has no public news to communicate, but that he 
has convoked them upon his own private necessities. Next 
he «ets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, 
calls upon them personally to desist and upon the people 
to restrain them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, 
that, being henceforward free from all obligation towards 
them, he will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so "that 

troverta this restriction of indivi- too dxooaai xOpioc ^v, ol H f|T«f**- 

dual manifestation to the chiefs : vsc xal tou npa^ai (Schol. Iliad, ix. 

the view of O. Mtiller (Hist. Do- 17) : compare the same statement 

rians, b. iii. c. 3) appears to me in his Nikomachean Ethics, iii. 5. 

more correct: such was also the 'See Iliad, iz. 635; Odyis. xi. 

opinion of Aristotle— 9T]al xolvov 419. 

'ApiaToxeXr^; 2ti 6 jasv 5fyjxo« jiiivou * Odyss. ii. 26—40. 
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they may be slain in the interior of his own house, without 
brin^g upon him any subsequent penalty." i 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric des- 
cription as anything more than an icUal, approximating to 
actual reality. But allowing all that can be required for 
such a limitation, it exhibits the Agora more as a special 
medium of publicity and intercommunication, 2 from the 
king to the body of the people, than as including any idea 
of responsibility on the part of the former or restraining 
force on the part of the latter, however such consequences 
may indirectly grow out of it. The primitive Grecian 
government is essentially monarchical, reposing on personal 
feeling and divine right: the memorable dictum in the 
Iliad is borne out by all that we hear of the actual prac- 
tice, — "The rule of many is not a good thing: let us have 
one ruler only — one king, — him to whom Zeus has given 
the sceptre and the tutelary sanctions." ^ 



* Odyss.,ii. 43, 77, U5.~ 
Nr^Ttoivol xev iiceixa $6|au)v Iv- 

To ff 9ev 6Xoio9g. 

* A similar character is given 
of the public assemblies of the 
early Pranks and Lombards (Pfef- 
fel, Histoire du Droit Public en 
Allemagne, t. i. p. 18; Sismondi, 
Histoires des Bdpubliques Italien- 
nes, t. i. c. 2, p. 71). 

Diouy^ius of Halicamassus (ii. 
12) pays rather too high a com- 
pliment to the moderation of the 
Grecian heroic kings. 

The kings at Home, like the 
Grecian heroic kings, began with 
an apjrt) dvuTCSu9uvo? : the words of 
FomponiuB (De Origine Juris, i. 2) 
would be perhaps more exactly 
applicable to the latter than to the 
former: "Initio civitatis nostra 
Fopulus sine cert& lege, sine jure 
certo, primum agere instituit : om- 
niaque mauu a Begibus guberna- 
bantur." Tacitus says (Ann. iii. 
26), "Nobis BomuluB , ut libitum, 
imperitaverat : dein Numa religio- 
nibus et divino jure populum de- 
vinxit, repertaque qusedam a Tullo 
et Anco: sed prsecipuus Servius 



Tullius sanctor Icgum fuit, quis 
etiam Beges obtemperarent." The 
appointment of a Dictator under 
the Bepublic was a reproduction, 
for a short and definite interval, 
of this old unbounded authority 
(Cicero, De Bepubl. ii. 32; Zo- 
naras, Ann. vii. 13; Dionys. Hal. 
V. 76). 

See Bubino , Untersuohnngen 
Uber Bomische Yerfassung und 
Geschichte, Gassel, 183&, Buch I. 
Abschnitt 2, p. 112—132; and 
Waohsmuth , Hellenische Alter- 
thumskunde, i. sect. 18, p. 81 — 91. 

' Iliad, ii. 204. Agamemndn pro- 
mises to make over to Achilles 
seven well-peopled cities, with a 
body of wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, 
ix. 153) ; and Menelaus, if he could 
have induced Odysseus to quit 
Ithaka and settle near him in Ar- 
gos, would have depopulated one 
of his neighbouring towns in or- 
der to make room for him (Odyss. 
iv. 176). 

Manso (Sparta, i. 1, p. 34) and 
Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 171) are in- 
clined to exclude these passages 
as spurious,— a proceeding, in my 
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The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty- 
Agora in and vivacity, not only confirms our idea of the 
book^of the P^^^^'^®? recipient, and listening character of the 
Iliad— Agora, but even presents a repulsive picture of 

picture of the degradation of the mass of the people before 

submission ii i_v a a a i xt a 

which it the chiefs. Agamemnon convokes the Agora 
presents. for the purpose of immediately arming the Gre- 
cian host, under a full impression that the gods have at last 
determined forthwith to crown his arms with complete 
victory. Such impression has been created by a special 
visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent by Zeus during his 
sleep — being indeed an intentional fraud on the part of 
Zeus, though Agamemnon does not suspect its deceitful 
character. At this precise moment, when he may be 
conceived to be more than usually anxious to get his army 
into the field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead of inviting the troops to do what 
he really wishes, and encouraging their spirits for this one 
last effort, he will adopt a course directly contrary; he 
will try their courage by professing to believe that the 
siege had become ctesperate, and that there was no choice 
except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing to Nestor 
and Odysseus, in preliminary council, his intention to hold 
this strange language, he at the same time tells them that 
he relies upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect 
upon the multitude. * The agora is presently assembled, 
and the king of men pours forth a speech full of dismay 
and despair, concluding by a distinct exhortation to all 
present to go aboard and return home at once. Im- 
mediately the whole army, chiefs as well as people, break 
up and proceed to execute his orders: every one rushes 
on to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. The army would have 
been quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses 
Here and Athene stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous 
interference. He hastens among the dispersing crowd 
and diverts them from their purpose of retreat: to the 
chiefs he addresses flattering words, trying to shame them 
by gentle expostulation: but the people he visits with 

opinion, inadmissible, without * Iliad, ii. 74. IIpiuTa 8' iYcbv 
more direct grounds than they are liceoiv iceipi^90{Jiat, &o. 
able to produce. 
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harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre, * thus driving 
them back to their seats in the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought 
back, the voice of Thersites is heard tbe longest and the loud- 
est, — a man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in 
speech, and especially severe and unsparing in his censure of 
the chiefs, Agamemn6n, Achilles, ana Odysseus. Upon this 
occasion, he addresses to the people a speech denouncing 
Agamemnon for selfish and greedy exaction generally, but 
pwiiicularly for his recent ill-treatment of Achilles — and he 
endeavours moreover to induce them to persist in their 
scheme of departure. In reply, Odysseus not only rebukes 
Thersites sharply for his impudence in abusing the com- 
mander in chief, but threatens that if ever such behaviour is 
repeated, he will strip him naked, and thrash him out of the 
assembly with disgraceful blows; as an earnest of which he 
administers to him at once a smart stroke with the studded 
sceptre, imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal across 
his back. Thersites, terrified and subdued, sits down 
weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, and 
express the warmest approbation of Odysseus for having 
thus by force put the reviler to silence. 2 

Both Odysseus and Nest6r then address the agora, 
sympathising with Agamemn6n for the shame which the 
retreat of the Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and 
urging emphatically upon every one present the obligation 
of persevering until the siege shall be successfully consum- 
mated. Neither of them animadverts at all upon Aga- 
memn6n, either for his conduct towards Achilles, or for 
his childish freak of trying the temper of the army. 3 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this des- 
cription — so graphic in the original poem — of the true 
character of the Homeric agora. The multitude who 
compose it are listening and acquiescent, not often hesi- 

> Iliad, ii. 188—196.— • Iliad, ii. 284-340. Nor does 

*OvTiva (Aiv ()aaiX^a xa\ i^oyov Tbersitds, inhis criminatory speeoli 

&v8pa xiyj-ifii against Agamemndn, tench in any 

T6v8' oYavoi? eitdeaoiv ipTjTOaaaxe way npon this anomalous point, 

icapaoxdlc • • • though in the oircnmstanoes under 

*0v 0' au (%t,ou t' 5v8pa CSoi, f)o6- which his speech is made, it would 

(ovtdl t' i«ps6pot, seem to be of all others the most 

Tov oxi^TCTptp iXdaaaxtv, 6pt,oxXiQ- natural— and the sharpest thrust 

aaaxi xt |au9({), Ac. against the commander-in-chief. 
• Iliad, ii. 213-277. 
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tating, and never refractory i to the chief. The fate which 
awaits a presumptuous critic, even where his virulent 
reproaches are substantially well-founded, is plainly set 
forth in the treatment of Thersites; while the unpopularity 
of such a character is attested even more by the excessive 
pains which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 
personal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odys- 
seus — he is lame, bald, crook-backed, of misshapen head 
and squinting vision. 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive character 
Conduct of of the Agora, when we read the proceedings of 
Odysseus^to Qdysseus towards the people themselves, — his 
and \he^ ^ fine words and flattery addressed to the chiefs, 
chiefs. and his contemptuous reproof and manual 

violence towards the common men, at a moment when both 
were doing exactly the same thing, — fulfilling the express 
bidding of Agamemnon, upon whom Odysseus does not 
offer a single comment. This scene, which excited a sen- 
timent of strong displeasure among the democrats of his- 
torical Athens, 2 affords a proof that the feeling of personal 
dignity, of which philosophic observers in Greece — Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, Hippokrates, and Aristotle — boasted, as 
distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish 
Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time of Homer. 3 The 
ancient epic is commonly so filled with the personal ad- 
ventures of the chiefs, and the people are so constantly 
depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that wo 
rarely obtain a glimpse of the treatment of the one apart 
from the other, such as this memorable Homeric agora 
affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which we 
are to regard the Agora of primitive Greece — as the scene 
in which justice was administered. The king is spoken of 
as constituted by Zeus the great judge of society. He has 
received from Zeus the sceptre and along with it the 
powers of command and sanction : the people obey these 
commands and enforce these sanctions, under him, en- 

• See this illustrated in the IIpooSoOc) ^yo^\t-' 5v 8^|xov eufis- 

language of Thdseus, Eurip. Sup- vsoxepov. 

plic. 349— S52. * Xenoph6n, Memorab. i, 2. 9. 

A6^ai 6i XP'h^'^ *«^ n6'ktK itdoig • Aristot. Polit. vii. 6, 1 ; Hip- 

tiSe* pocrat. De Aere, lioc. et Aq. v. 

Ad^ei 8*, ifiou 9iXovTO(;- dXXd xoO 86—86; Herodot. vii. 134. 
Xofou 
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richiDg him at the same time with lucrative presents and 
payments.! Sometimes the king separately, sometimes 
the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural number, are 
named as deciding disputes and awarding satis- justice ad- 
faction to complainants; always however in miaiBtered 
public, in the midst of the assembled agora. 2 ^gora by 
In one of the compartments of the shield of the king 
Achilles, the details of a judicial scene are des- ^^ ^^^"^^s- 
cribed. While the agora is full of an eager and excited 
crowd, two men are disputing about the fine of satisfaction 
for the death of a murdered man — one averring, the other 
denying, that the fine had already been paid, and both 
demanding an inquest. The Gerontes are ranged on stone 
seats, 3 in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying 
before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants as shall 
make out his case to their satisfaction. The heralds with 
their sceptres, repressing the warm sympathies of the crowd 
in favour of one or other of the parties, secure an alternate 
hearing to both.* This interesting picture completely 
harmonises with the brief allusion of Hesiod to the judicial 



• The ax^nTpov, 9iftiffTe« oi Qifti?, 
and dyopT) go together, under the 
presiding superintendence of the 
gods. The goddess Themis both 
convokes and dismisses the agora 
(see Iliad, xi. 806 ; Odyss. ii. 67 ; 
Iliad, XX. 4). 

The 9i|jLiaTec, commandments, 
and sanctions, belong properly to 
Zeus (OdysR. xvi. 403) ; from him 
they are given in charge to earth- 
ly kings along with the sceptre 
(Iliad, i. 238; ii. 206). 

Tlie commentators on Homer re- 
cognised 9eixi«, rather too strictly, 
as oYopac xal pouX^; XsEiv (see 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 403). 

The presents and the Xiicapal 
QsfxiffTec (Iliad, Ix. 156). 

> Hesiod, Theogon. 85 ; the single 
person judging seems to be men- 
tioned (Odyss. xii. 439). 

It deserves to be noticed that 
in Sparta the Senate decided ac- 
cusations of homicide (Aristot. 
Polit. iii. 1, 7): in historical 
Athens the Senate of Areiopagus 



originally did the same, and re- 
tained, even when its powers 
were much abridged, the trial of 
accusations of intentional homicide 
and wounding. 

Bespecting the judicial functions 
of the early Boman kings, Dionys. 
Hal. A. B. X. 1. To |jlsv dp/alov oi 
[)aotXeU 6<p' auTU)v ixaxxov toIc oe- 
0}xevoic Tocc Sixa^, xal to 8ixaiu>8ev 
biz exslvu>v, Touxo vofto^ ^v (compare 
iv. 25; and Cicero, Bepublic. v. 2 ; 
Bubino, Uutersuchungen, i. 2, p. 
122). 

" Iliad, xviii. 604.— 

Oi 8e Y«povTec 

Eiax' enl ^eaxoiai XiSoiC) ^^P^^ 6vl 
xuxXtp. 
Several of the old northern Sagas 
represent the old men assembled 
for the purpose of judging as sit- 
ting on great stones in a circle 
called the Urtheilsring or Gerichts- 
ring (Leitfaden der Nordisohen 
Alterthtimer, p. 31, Gopeuhag. 
1837). 

• Homer, Iliad, xviii. 497-610. 
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trial — doubtless a real trial — ^between himself and his 
c m laints ^^^^^^^ Perses. The two brothers disputed 
made by° * about their paternal inheritance, and the cause 
Hesiod of ^^s Carried to be tried by the chiefs in agora; 
judgment but Perses bribed them, and obtained an unjust 
in his verdict for the whole, i So at least Hesiod af- 

own case, g^j^g^ jj^ ^jjg bittemess of his heart: earnestly 
exhorting his brother not to waste a precious time, recj^uired 
for necessary labours, in the unprofitable occupation of 
witnessing and abetting litigants m the agora — for which 
(he adds) no man has proper leisure, unless his subsistence 
foe the year beforehand be safely treasured up in his 
gamers. 2 He repeats more than once his complaints of 
the crooked and corrupt judgments of which the kings 
were habitually guilty ; dwelling upon abuse of justice as 
the crying evil of his day, and predicting as well as invoking 
the vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And Homer ascribes 
the tremendous violence of the autumnal storms to the 
wrath of Zeus against those judges who disgrace the agora 
with their wicked verdicts. 3 

Though it is certain that in every state of society, the 
feelings of men when assembled in multitude will command 
a certain measure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, 
in judicial matters still more than in political, serving 
merely the purpose of publicity. It is the King 
among*** who IS the grand personal mover of Grecian 
men is heroic society.* He is on earth the equivalent 
to'zeus**' of Zeus in the agora of the ffods: the supreme 
among god of Olympus is in the habit of carrying on 

^^ ^' his government with frequent publicity, of hear- 

ing some dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself 
occasionally to be wheedled by Aphrodite or worried into 
compliance by Her^; but his determination is at last con- 
clusive, subject only to the overruling interference of the 
MoersB or Fates. ^ Both the society of gods, and the vari- 
ous societies of men, are, according to the conceptions of 

1 Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 87. idea, in my judgment, of the oon- 

* Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 27—33. dition and functions of the Homeric 

* Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 250—263; agora. 

Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. » Iliad, i. 620-627; It. U-56; 

* Tittmann (Darstellung der especially the agor* of the gods 
Griechischen Staatsverfassungen, (xx. 16). 

book ii. p. C1) gives too lofty an 
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Grecian legend, carried on by tlie personal rule of a legi- 
timate sovereign, who does not derive his title from the 
special appointment of his subjects, though he governs with 
their full consent. In fact, Grecian legend presents to 
us hardly anything else, except these ^eat individual 
personalities. The race, or nation, is as it were absorbed 
into the prince: eponymous persons, especially, are not 
merely princes, but fathers and representative unities, each 
the equivalent of that greater or less aggregate to which 
he gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, the 
king is the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is 
always conceived as acting through the council and agora. 
Both the one and the other are established and essential 
media through which his ascendency is brought to bear 
upon the society: the absence of such assemblies is the test 
and mark of savage men, as in the case of the Cyclopes, i 
Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act with effect 
upon these two assemblies: wise reason for the council, 
unctuous eloquence for the agora. 2 Such is the idMoiihe 
heroic government: a king not merely full of valour and 
resource as a soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those 
around him to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of 
the chiefs, and the hearty adhesion of the masses. ^ That 
this picture is not, in all individual cases, realised, is un- 
questionable; but the endowments so often predicated of 
good kings show it to have been the type present to the 
mind of the describer.* Xenophon, in his Cyropsedia, 

* Odyss. ix. lU.— » Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, 

Toioiv 6* (the Oycl6pe8) out* is called (Iliad, vii. 126) 'EaOXoc 

dyopal PouX7)<p6poi, o^xzH^iaxs.^* MyppuSoviuv Pou>.7j96poc -rjo' dYopTj- 

*AXX' oiy' 6'j/t]Xu)v 6piu)v valooai ttj? —Diomedeaf ayop^ 84 x' dfxelvio 

xdp7)vo (iv. ^00)— Neatdr^ Xiyoc IloXicDv 

'Ev OTziaai YXo^opoiai* 9tpLiaTt6«i dYopTr)T7j;— SfarpldSn, Auxltov fJouX-iQ- 

8e ixaoTOc (pipe (y. 633) ; and Idomeneua^ Kp?]- 

nai6u>v rfi* dXdyiov 068' dXXiQXu>v xtbv PooXirjcpipe (xiii. 219). 

dXeyooai. Hesiod (Theogon. 80—96) illus- 

These lines illustrate the mean- tratos still more amply the idial of 

ing of Qi}xic. the king goyerning by persuasion 

^ See this point set forth in the and inspired by the Muses, 

prolix discourse of Aristeides, * See the striking picture in 

flspl TrjTopix^^ (Or. xlv. yol. li. Thucydidfts (ii. 66). XenophOn, in 

p. 99): *H9lo6o« .... xaOxd dvxt- the Cyropsedia, puts into the mouth 

xpi>c ^Ofjii^ptp Xi^wv .... Sxt Ts f) of his hero the Homeric compari- 

^tjxopix:^ auvsSpoc x>jc paaiXix^?, 4iC. son between the good king and the 
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depicts Cyrus as an improved ediaon of the Homeric Aga- 
memnon, — "a good king and a powerful soldier," thus 
idealising the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental con- 
ceptions of government, discernible even before the dawn 
of Grecian history, and identified with the social life of the 
people. It shows us that the Greeks, in their subsequent 
revolutions and in the political experiments which their 
countless autonomous communities presented, worked upon 
pre-existing materials — developing and exalting elements 
which had been at first subordinate, and suppressing or 
remodelling on a totally new principle, that wnich had been 
originally predominant. When we approach historical 
Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) the 
primitive, hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in 
himself all the functions of government, has ceased to reign 
— while the feeling of legitimacy, which originally induced 
his people to obey him willingly, has been exchanged for 
one of aversion towards the character and title generally. 
The multifarious functions which he once exercised have 
been parcelled out among temporary nominees. On the 
other hand, the Council or Senate, and the Agora, originally 
simple media through which the king acted, are elevated 
into standmg and independent sources of author- 
ity, controlling and holding in responsibility 
the various special ofiicers to whom executive 
duties of one kind or another are confided. The 
general principle here indicated is common both 
to the oligarchies and the democracies which grew 
up in historical Greece. Much as these two 
governments diflPered from each other, and 
many as were the varieties even between one 
oligarchy or democracy and another, they all 
stood in equal contrast with the principle of the 
heroic government. Even in Sparta, where the 



The 

Council 
and As- 
sembly, 
originally 
media 
through 
which the 
king acted, 
become in 
historical 
Greece the 
paramount 
deposi- 
taries of 
power. 



good shepherd, implying as it does 
immense superiority of organi- 
sation, morality, and intelligence 
(Cyropaed. viii. p. 460, Hutchin- 
son). 

Volney observes respecting the 
emirs of the Druses in Syria— 
"Everything depends on circum- 
stances: if the governor be a man 



of ability, he is absolute ; — if 
weak, he is a cipher. This pro- 
ceeds from the want of fixed laws ; 
a want common to all Asia." 
(Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. 
ii. p. 66.) Such was pretty much 
the condition of the king in 
primitive Greece. 
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hereditary kingship lasted, it was preserved .with lustre 
and influence exceedingly diminished, ^ and such Spartan 
timely diminution of its power seems to have kings an 
been one of the essential conditions of its preser- to the* 
vation.2 Though the Spartan kings had the ^{^0®^.*^^}, 
hereditary command of the military forces, yet limited 
even in all foreign expeditions they habitually powers, 
acted in obedience to orders from home; while in aiFairs 
of the interior, the superior power of the Ephors sensibly 
overshadowed them. So that unless possessed of more 
than ordinary force of character, they seem to have exer- 
cised their chief influence as presiding members of the 
senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it behoves 
us to take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral 
portions of the legendary government of the Grecian com- 
munities. We are thus enabled to trace the employment 
of public speaking, as the standing engine of government, 
and the proximate cause of obedience, to the Employ- 
social infancy of the nation. The power of ^^^y^^ 
speech in the direction of public affairs becomes ?peaWng 
more and more obvious, developed and irresis- *« ^ 
tible, as we advance towards the culminating govern-^ 
period of Grecian history, the century preceding j^ent— - 
the battle of Chaeroneia. That its development the Earliest 
was greatest among the most enlightened sec- times, 
tions of the Grecian name, and smallest among the more 
obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; and it 
is not less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 
of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of the nation 
generally. At a time when all the countries around were 



> Neyertheless the question put 
by Tjeotychides to the deposed 
Spartan king Demaratus— Sxoiov 
Ti eiT) TO «px-^"' |xsTa to {iaoiXsusiv 
(Herodot. vi. 65), and the poignant 
insult which those words convey- 
ed, afford one among many other 
evidences of the lofty estimate 
current in Sparta respecting the 
regal dignity, of which Aristotle 
in the Politica seems hardly to 
take sufficient account. 

» O. Muller (Hist. Dorians, book 



iii. i. 3) affirms that the fundamen- 
tal features of the heroic royalty 
were maintained in the Dorian 
states, and obliterated only in the 
Ionian and democratical. In this 
point he has been followed by 
various other authors (see Helbig, 
Die sittliohen Zustande des Helden- 
alters, p. 73), but his position 
appears to me not correct, even 
as regards Sparta; and decidedly 
incorrect, in regard to the other 
Dorian gtatei. 
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plunged comparatively in mental torpor, there was no 
motive sufficiently present and powerful to multiply so 
wonderfully the productive minds of Greece, except such 
as arose from the rewards of public speaking. The sus- 
ceptibility of the multitude to this sort of guidance, their 
habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus which it sup- 
plied, and the open discussion, combining regular forms 
with free opposition, of practical matters political as well 
as judicial — are the creative causes which formed such 
conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it 
only professed orators who were thus produced; didactic 
aptitude was formed in the background, and the speculative 
tendencies were supplied with interesting phaenomena for 
observation and combination, at a time when the truths of 
physical science were almost inaccessible. K the primary 
eflfect was to quicken the powers of expression, the secon- 
dary, but not less certain result, was to develope the habits 
of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthenes 
Its effects and Perikles, and the colloquial magic of Socrates, 
in Btimu- but also the philosophical speculation of Plato, 
teiiectuai ^.nd the systematic poHtics, rhetoric and logic 
develop- of Aristotle, are traceable to the same general 
™®°** tendencies in the minds of the Grecian people. 

We find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate 
and agora of their legendary government. The poets, first 
epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the orators in 
their power of moving the feelings of an assembled crowd; 
whilst the Homeric poems — the general training-book of 
educated Greeks — constituted a. treasury of direct and 
animated expression, full of concrete forms and rare in the 
use of abstractions, and thence better suited to the workings 
of oratory. The subsequent critics had no difficulty in 
selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey samples of eloquence 
in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old 
Greek poems is loose and unsettled, presenting very little 
of legal restraint, and still less of legal protection — but 
concentrating such poHtical power as does exist in the hands 
of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the 
other chiefs is more or less complete according to his per- 
sonal force and character. Whether that ascendency be 
greater or less however, the mass of the people is in either 
case politically passive, and of little account. Though the 
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Grecian freeman of the heroic a^e is above the degraded 
level of the Gallic plehs as described by CsBsar, * he is far 
from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity 
combined with individual force, which characterise the 
Germanic tribes before their establishment in the Boman 
empire. Still less does his condition, or the society in which 
he moves, correspond to those pleasing dreams of spon- 
taneous rectitude and innocence, in which Tacitus and 
Seneca indulge with regard to primitive man.^ 

2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in 
legendary Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony Moral and 
with the rudimentary political fabrics just des- J^ ®j?J 
cribed. Throughout the long stream of legend- legendary 
ary narrative on which the Greeks looked back <^eece. 
as their past history, the larger social motives hardly ever 
come into play: either individual valour and cruelty, or 
the personal attachments and quarrels of relatives and war- 
companions, or the feuds of private enemies, are ever before 
us. There is no sense of obligation then existing, between 
man and man as such — and very little between each man 
and the entire community of which he is a member; such 
sentiments are neither operative in the real world, nor pre- 
sent to the imaginations of the poets. Personal feelings, 
either towards the gods, the kinff, or some near q^^. ^ 
and known individual, fill the whole of a man's tence of 
bosom: out of them arise all the motives to be- pergonal 
neficence, and all the internal restraints upon warS^the 
violence, antipathy, or rapacity; and special com- !^^J?». ?' 
munion, as well as special solemnities, are essen- 
tial to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so imposing, 
so paramoimt, and so indispensable m those days, illustrates 
strikingly this principle. And even in the case of the 
stranger suppliant — in which an apparently spontaneous 

1 Onsar, Bell. Gallic, vi. 12. litas, et pro modestU et pudore 

* Seneca, Epist. xc. ; Tacitus, An- ambitio et Tis incedebat, provendre 

nal.iii.26. "VetuBtissimimortaliam dominationes , multosqne apnd 

(says the latter), nullft adhuc malft populos eetemum mansere ," &o. 

libidine, 8ineprobro,8celere,eoque Oompare Strabo, vii. p. 801. 

sine pcenft ant coercitione, age- These are the same fancies so 

bant : neqne prsemiis opus erat, eloquently set forth by Bousseau 

cum honesta suopte ingenio pete- in the last century. A far more 

rentur ; et ubi nihil contra morem sagacious criticism pervades the 

cuperent, nihil per metum yeta- preface of Thucydidds. 
bantur. At postqnam ezui sequa- 
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sympathy manifests itself — the succour and kindness shown 
to him arise mainly from his having gone through the con- 
secrated formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting 
down in the ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a 
sort of privilege of sanctuary, i That ceremony exalts him 



1 Seuthfts , in the Anabpsis of 
Xenophdn (vii. 2, 33), describes 
hot«r, when an orphan youth, he 
formally supplicated Mddokos the 
Thracian king to grant him a troop 
of followers, in order that he might 
recover his lost dominions— txa- 
9sC6fAr)v £v5l<ppioc aftttp ix4xir)« 8ooval 
(AOi avSpa^. 

Thucydidds gives an interesting 
description of the arrival of the 
exiled Themistoklds, then warmly 
pursued by the Greeks on suspicion 
of treason, at the house of Ad- 
mdtus; king of the Epirotic Mo- 
lossians. The wife of AdmStus 
herself instructed the fugitive how 
to supplicate her husband in form: 
the child of Adm^tus was placed 
in his arms, and he was directed 
to sit down in this guise close by 
the consecrated hearth, which was 
of the nature of an altar. While 
so seated, he addressed his urgent 
entreaties to AdmStus for protec- 
tion : the latter raised him up from 
the ground and promised what was 
asked. «That (says the historian) 
was the most powerful form of 
supplication." AdmStui— dxoOaac 
dvlaTTjal Tt o6t6v \izxk too ictorou 
uUo?, (o«»c«p' xal l^tov adxiv txo- 
OtCexo, xal |x«YiaTov lxixeu{jLa 
7jv xouxo (Thuc. i. 136). So Tdle- 
phus, in the lost drama of ^s- 
chylus called Muaol, takes up the 
child Orestfts. See Bothers liVagm. 
44: Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 305. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa 
and the goddess Athdnft Instruct 
Odysseus in the proper form of 
supplicating Alkinous: he first 
throws himself down at the feet 
of queen Ardtd , embracing her 



knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then without wait- 
ing for a reply, sits down among 
the ashes on the hearth— u>c «ku>v, 
xax' ap' £Cex' in' ea^apiQ tv xovl^joi 
—Alkinous is dining with a large 
company : for some time both he 
and the guests are silent : at length 
the ancient EchenSus remonstrates 
with him on his tardiness in raising 
the stranger up firom the ashes. 
At his exhortation, the Phseakian 
king takes Odysseus by the hand, 
and raising him up, places him on 
a chair beside him : he then directs 
the heralds to mix a bowl of wine, 
and to serve it to every one round, 
in order that all may make liba- 
tions to Zeus Hiketdsios. This 
ceremony clothes the stranger with 
the full rights and character of a 
suppliant (Odyss. vi. 310; vii. 75, 
141, 166): xax4 v6ftooc a<pixx6pa)v, 
iEschyl. Supplic. 242. 

That the form counted foj a great 
deal, we see evidently marked: 
but of course supplication is often 
addressed, and successfully ad- 
dressed, in circumstances where 
this form cannot be gone through. 

It is difficult to accept the doc- 
trine of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 
424), that ixexTj? is a vox media 
(like ^eivoOj applied as well to 
the lxex«86yo? as to the Ix<xt)<; pro- 
perly so called : but the word dXXi]- 
Xoi9iv, in the passage just cited, does 
seem to justify his observation : yet 
there is no direct authority for 
such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theoclymenos on 
first preferring his supplication to 
Telemaohus is oharaoteristic of the 
practice (Odyss. xr. 260); com- 
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into something more than a mere suffering man — ^it places 
him in express fellowship with the master of the house, 
under the tutelary sanctions of Zeus Hiketesios. j-ffect of 
There is great difference between one form of special ce- 
supplication and another: the suppliant however 'e'no'ii®^. 
in any form becomes more or less the object of a particular 
sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests 
itself separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and 
libations, or by votive presents, such as that of the hair of 
Achilles, which he has pledged to the river god Spercheius, i 
and such as the constant dedicated offerings, which men 
who stand in urgent need of the divine aid first promise 
and afterwards fulfil. But the feeling towards the gods also 
appears, and that not less frequently, as mingling itself with 
and enforcing obligations towards some particular human 
person. The tie which binds a man to his father, his kins- 
man, his guest, or any special promise respecting which he 
has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in con- 
junction with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee; 
and the intimacy of the association is attested by some 
surname or special appellation of the god. 2 Such personal 
feelings composed all the moral influences of which a Greek 
of that day was susceptible, — a state of mind which we can 
best appreciate by contrasting it with that of Contrast 
the subsequent citizen of historical Athens. In !^**^ *^® ^ 
the view of the latter, the great impersonal Msto^fo^ai^ 
authority called "The Laws" stood out sepa- Athens, 
rately both as guide and sanction, distinct from religious 
duty or private sympathies: but of this discriminated con- 



pare also Iliad, xvi. 674, and special formalities of supplication, 

Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. 12—85. among the Scythians, is power- 

The ideas of the ^tivo? and the fully set forth in the Toxaris of 

ixiTY]^ run very much together. I Lucian ; the suppliant sits upon 

can hardly persuade myself that an ox-hide, with his hands con- 

the reading 'ixsTsuat (Odyss. xi. fined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, 

520) is truly Homeric: implying c. 48, vol. iii. p. 69, Tauch.) — the 

as it does the idea of a pitiable [itfia-yi ixtxYjpla among that people, 

sufferer, it is altogether out of ^ Iliad, xxiii. 142. 

place when predicated of the proud * Odyss. xiv. 389.— 

and impetuous Neoptolemus: we 06 Yap xoSvsx' ifo) a* alBiavopiai, 

should rather have excepted ixi- oOSs (piXi^au), 

Xeoae. (See Odyss. x. 15.) 'AXXa Ala ^eviCv 5elja?, aixov <5' 

The constraining efficacy of iX»alpu)v. 

VOL. II. a 
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ception of positive law and positive morality, * the germ 
only can be detected in the Homeric poems. The appro- 
priate Greek word for human laws never occurs. Amidst 
a very wavering phraseology, * we can detect a gradual 
transition from the primitive idea of a personal goddess 
Themis, attached to Zeus, first to his sentences or orders 



^ Nagelsbach (Homeriscbe Theo- 
logie, Abschn. y. s. 23) gives a 
just and well-sustained view of the 
Homeric ethics: "Es ist der cha- 
rakteristische Standpunkt der 
Homerischen Ethik, dass die Spha- 
ren des Rechts, der Sittlichkeit, 
und Religiositat, bey dem Dichter, 
durchaus noch nicht auseinander 
fallen, so dass der Mensch z. B. 
Sivaioc seyn konnte ohne BsouStjc 
zusein— sondem in unentwickelter 
Einlieit beysammen sind." 

' N6|xoi, laws, is not sn Homeric 
word ; voftoc, la%o, in the singular 
occurs twice in the Hesiodic Works 
and Days (276, 388). 

The employment of the words 
SlxTTj, 6lxai, Osjxk;, SepiivTSc, in 
Homer, is curions as illustrating 
the early moral associations, but 
would require far more space than 
can be given to it in a note ; we 
see that the sense of each of these 
words was essentially fluctuating. 
Themis, in Homer, is sometimes 
decidedly a person^ who exercises 
the important function of opening 
and closing the agora, both of 
gods and men (Iliad, rx. 4; Odyss. 
ii. 68), and who, besides that, acts 
and speaks (Iliad, xiv. 87—93); 
always the associate and com- 
panion of Zeus the highest god. 
In Hesiod (Theog. 901) she is the 
wife of Zeus; in ^achylus (Pro- 
meth. 209) she is the same as Faia: 
even in Plato (Legg. xi. p. 936) 
witnesses swear (to want of know- 
ledge of matters under inquest) 
by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis. 
Themis as a person is probably 
the oldest sense of the word : then 
we have the plural Oi|xiaTe^ (con- 



nected with the verb Ti9r,fi.i, like 
OEOfxo^ and xsQfiLoc), which are (not 
persons, but) special appurtenan- 
ces or emanations of the Supremo 
(}od, or of a king acting under 
him, analogous to and joined 
with the sceptre. The sceptre, and 
. the OlfiLiaTec or the Slxat constantly 
go together (Iliad, ii. 209 ; ix. 99) : 
Zeus or the king is a judge, not a 
law-maker: he issues decrees or 
special orders to settle particular 
disputes, or to restrain particular 
men; and agreeable to the con- 
crete forms of ancient language, 
the decrees are treated as if they 
were * collection of ready-made 
substantive things, actually in his 
possession, like the sceptre, and 
prepared for being delivered out 
when the proper occasion arose:— 
6ixaan6Xoi, oixs BsfAiaxa? Ilpoc Aio? 
elpuaxai (II. i. 238), compared with 
the two passages last cited : — 
'A^pova xoOxov dvivxac, 6c oUxiva 
olSs 9s(xi(jxa (II. V. 761),— 'AYpiov, 
o5xe 5ixac eo sl56xa oOxs Oefxioxa? 
(Odyss. ix. 215). The plural num- 
ber olxai is more commonly used 
in Homer than the singular: 61x7] 
is rarely used to denote Justice 
as an abstract conception ; it more 
often denotes a special claim of 
right on the part of some given 
man (II. xviii. 508). It sometimes 
also denotes, simply, established 
custom or the known lot— 6|xu>ti>v 
8lxT), Yepivxiov, Qeitov pasiXi^tov, Oeu)v 
(see Damm's Lexicon ad voc.) ; 
Gsfxit; is used in the same manner. 
See upon this matter, Platner, 
De Notione Juris ap. Homerum, 
p. 81; and 0. Miiller, Prolegg. 
Mythol. p. 121. 
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called Themistes, and next by a still farther remove to 
various established customs, which those sentences were 
believed to sanctify — the authority of religion and that of 
custom coalescing into one indivisible obligation. 

The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth 
in our pictures of the legendary world as the 5.^,^^ 
grand sources of lasting union and devoted at- of the 
tachment. The paternal authority is highly ^*"**^y *^«' 
reverenced: the son who lives to years of maturity, repays 
by affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance 
in infancy, which the language notes by a special word; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging 
hand is put .in motion by the curse of a father or mother, 
is an object of deep dread. 1 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a 
station of great dignity and influence, thouffh it ^^^^ __ 
was the practice for the husband to purchase respecf ^ 
her by valuable presents to her parents, — a P*i<i ^^ 
practice extensively prevalent among early com- ® ^ ®- 
munities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of bar- 
barism. She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy 
a wider sphere of action than was allotted to her in histori- 
cal Greece. 2 Concubines are frequent with the chiefs, and 



* 068i Toxeuoi Opinxpa «plXoi< 
dici8u)x« (II. iv. 477): Spiicxpa or 
9peKXiQpia (compare II. ix. 454; 
Odysa. ii. 134; Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 
186). 

* Aristot. Folit. ii. 6, 11. The 
{8va, or present given by the 
suitor to the father as an induce- 
ment to grant his daughter in 
marriage, are spoken of as very 
valuable, — ditzpslata iSvoc (II. xi. 
244 ; xvii. 178 ; xxi. 472) : to grant 
a daughter without iBva was a 
high compliment to the intended 
son-in-law (II. ix. 141 ; compare 
xiii. 366). Among the ancient 
Oermans of Tacitus, the husband 
gave presents, not to his wife's 
father, but to herself (Tacit. Germ. 
0. 18): the customs of the early 
Jews were in this respect com- 
pletely Homeric ; see the case of 
Sheohem and Dinah (Genesis xxxix. 



12) and others, Ac, ; also Mr. Gat- 
lin's Letters on the North Ameri- 
can Indians, vol. i. Lett. 26, p. 
213. 

The Greek iSvoc correspond ex- 
actly to the mundium of the Lom- 
bard and Alemannic laws, which 
is thus explained by Mr. Price 
(Notes on the Laws of King 
Ethelbert, in the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England, trans- 
lated and published by Mr. Thorpe, 
vol. i. p. 20) : «The Longobardlo 
law is the most copious of all the 
barbaric codes in its provisions 
respecting marriage, and particu- 
larly 80 on the subject of the 
Mund. From that law it appears 
that the Mundium was a sum paid 
over to the family of the bride, 
for transferring the tutelage which 
they possessed over her to the 
family of the husband:~*Si quid 

g2 
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occasionally the jealousy of the wife breaks out in reckless 
excess against her husband, as may be seen in the tragical 
history of Phoenix. The continence of Laertes, from fear 
of displeasing his wife Antikleia, is especially noticed. * A 
large portion of the romantic interest which Grecian legend 
inspires is derived from the women: Penelope, Andromache, 
Helen, Klytaemnestra, Eriphyle, lokasta, Hekab^, &c., all 
stand in tne foreground of the picture, either from their 
virtues, their beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brotners, but also cousins, and the more 
distant blood-relations and clansmen, appear connected to- 
gether by a strong feeling of attachment, sharing among 
them universally the obligation of mutual self-defence and 
revenge in the event of injury to any individual of the race. 
The legitimate brothers divide between them by lot the 
paternal inheritance, — a bastard brother receiving only a 
small share; he is however commonly very well treated, 2 
Brothers though the murder of Phpkus by Telamon and 
and Peleus Constitutes a flagrant exception. The 

kinsmen. furtive pregnancy of young women, often by a 
god, is one of the most frequently recurring incidents in 
the legendary narratives; and the severity with which such 
a fact, when discovered, is visited by the father, is generally 
extreme. As an extension of the family connexion, we read 
of larger unions called the phratry and the tribe, which are 
respectfully, but not frequently mentioned. 3 

pro muliere liberft aut puell^ Polygamy appears to be ascribed 

mundium dederit et ei tradita to Priam, but to no one else (Iliad, 

fuerit ad nxorem/ &c. (ed. Rotharis, xxi. 88). 

c. 183). In the same sense in * Odyss, xiy. 202—216; compare 

which the term occurs in these Iliad, xi. 102. The primitive Ger- 

dooms, it is also to be mot with man law of succession divided 

in the Alemannic law : it was also the paternal inheritance among 

common in Denmark and in Swe- the sons of a deceased father, 

den, where the bride was called under the implied obligation to 

a mund-bought or mund-given maintain and portion out their 

woman." sisters (Bichhorn, Deutsches Privat- 

According to the 77th Law of Becht, sect. 330). 

King Ethelbert (p. 23), this mund • Iliad, ii. 362.— 

was often paid in cattle: the Saxon 'Acppi^xoop, d9s|j.t9Toc, dviffxio? 

daughters were rdpSsvoi aX<psffipoiai eaxiv cxelvoc, 

(Iliad, xv«i. 593). •Q; TroXsfxou SpaTai, Ac. (II. ix. 

» Odyss. i. 430; Iliad, ix. 4C0 ; G3.) 

see also Terpstra, Antiquitas These three epithets include the 

Homerica, capp. 17 and 18. three different classes of personal 
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The generous readiness with which hospitality is af- 
forded to the stranger who asks for it,i the facility with 
which he is allowed to contract the peculiar connexion of 
guest with his host, and the permanence with Hospita- 
which that connexion, when created by partaking ii*y- 
of the same food and exchanging presents, is maintained 
even through a long period of separation, and even trans- 
mitted from father to son — these are among the most capti- 
vating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief 
welcomes the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, 
first gives him refreshment, and then inquires his name and 
the purpose of his voyage. 2 Though not inclined to invite 
strangers to his house, he cannot repel them when they 
spontaneously enter it craving a lodging. 3 The Eeception 
suppliant is also commonly a stranger, but a ®' ***® 
stranger under peculiar circumstances ; who pro- and^tho' 
claims his own calamitous and abject condition, suppliant, 
and seeks to place himself in a relation to the chief whom 
he solicits something like that in which men stand to the 
gods. Onerous as such special tie may become to him, the 
chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form: the 
ceremony of supplication has a binding effect, and the 
Erinnyes punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. 
A conquered enemy may sometimes throw himself at the 
feet of his conqueror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot by 
doing so acquire the character and claims of a suppliant 
properly so called: the conqueror has free discretion either 
to kill him, or to spare him and accept a ransom.* 

sympathy and obligation :— 1. The that when a chief received a 

Fhratry, in which a man is con- stranger and made presents to 

nected with father, mother, bro- him, he reimbursed to himself the 

thers, cousins, brothers'in-law, value of the presents by collec- 

clansmen, &o. ; 2. the Oefitaxe;, tions among the people (Odyss. 

whereby he is connected with his xiii. 14; xix. 197): ipfaXio^ y«P ^^^ 

fellowmen who visit the same icpoix6(; yaplaaaQat, says Alkinous. 

agora; 3. his Hestia or Hearth, * Odyss. i. 123; iii. 70. Ac. 

whereby he becomes accessible to ' Odyss. xvii. 383. — 

the 5sivo<; and the ixixY)?:— Tl? Y«P ^"h ^e^vov xaXei fiXXo8ev 

T(p 8' *08uae'J? ^i<po? 6^0 xal &Xxi- auxo^ eiteXOcbv 

(*,ov ifyoi I8u)xsv, "AXXov y' ^l 1*7) tu)v8', ot 8T](i,t6spYOi 

'Apx'^v £«ivoa6vT)c irpoaxt)8eoc* sotaiv, Ac. ; 

o68i TponiClQ which breathes the plain-spoken 

rvu>T7]v dXXi^Xotv. (Odyss. xxi. shrewdness of the Hesiodic Works 

34.) and Days, v. 366. 

< It must be mentioned, however, * See the illustrative case of 
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There are in the legendary narratives abundant exam- 
ples of individuals who transgress in particular acts even 
the holiest of these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is 
the only person described as professedly indifferent to them, 
and careless of that sanction of the gods which in Grecian 
belief accompanied them all. i In fact, the tragical horror 
which pervades the lineage of Athamas or Kadmus, and 
which attaches to many of the acts of Herakles, of Peleus, 
and Telam6n, of Jason and Medea, of Atreus and Thyes- 
Persouai tes, &c., is founded upon a deep feeling and 
sympathies sympathy with those special obliffations, which 

the earliest J r , J • j- "j i j iv j. j.« 

form of conspicuous individuals, under the temporary sti- 
sociaiity. mulus of the maddening At6, are driven to violate. 
In such conflict of sentiments, between the obligation ge- 
nerally reverenced and the exceptional deviation in an indi- 
vidual otherwise admired, consists the pathos of the story. 
These feelings — of mutual devotion between kinsmen 
and companions in arms — of generous hospitality to the 
stranger, and of helping protection to the suppliant — con- 
stitute the bright spots in a dark age. We find them very 
generally prevalent amongst communities essentially rude 
and barbarous — amongst the ancient Germans as described 
by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon, 2 the Arabian tribes in 
the desert, and even the North American Indians. 

Lykaon in vain craving mercy * Tacit. German, c. 21. "Quem- 

froin Achilles (Iliad, xxi. 64 — 97. cunqne mortalium arcere tecto, 

•AvtI TOi ei(x' ixexao, Ac.). nefas habetur: pro fortune quis- 

Menelaus is about to spare the que apparatis epulis ezcipit: cum 

life of the Trojan Adrastus, who defecdre qui modo hospes fuerat, 

clasps his knees and craves mercy, monstrator hospitii et comes, 

offering a large ransom — when proximam domnm non invitati 

Agamemndn repels the idea of adeunt : neo interest— pari humani- 

quarter, and kills Adrastus with ti^te accipiuntur. Notum igno- 

his own hand : his speech to Mene- tumque, quantum ad jus hospitii, 

lau8 displays the extreme of vio- nemo disoemit.** Compare Giesar, 

lent enmity, yet the poet says,— B. G. yi. 22. 

*$2< clTctbv , icapciceioev dScX^slou See about the Druses and Ara- 

(ppcvac ^pu><, bians, Yolney, Travels in Egypt 

Al9i(Aa napstictuv, Ac. and Syria, vol. 11. p. 76, Engl. 

Adrastus is not called an Hiirfi^ TransL; Niebuhr, Beschreibung 

nor is the expression used in res- von Arabien, Gopenh. 1772, p. 

pect to Dolon (II. X. 466), nor in 46-49. 

the equally striking case of Odys- Pomponius Mela describes the 

sens (Odyss. xiv. 279) when beg- ancient G-ermans in language not 

ging for his life. inapplicable to the Homeric Greeks: 

' Odysg. ix. 112-275. "Jus in viiibug babent, adeo ut n« 
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They are the instinctive manifestations of human social- 
ity, standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing 



latrocinii quidem pudeat : tantum 
hospitibus boni, mites, mitesque 
supplicibus" (iii. 3). 

"The hospitality of the Indians 
is well-known. It extends even 
to strangers who take refuge among 
them. They count it a most sacred 
duty, from which no one is exempt- 
ed. "Whoever refuses relief to any 
one commits a grievous offence, 
and not only makes himself de- 
tested and abhorred by all, but 
liable to revenge from the offended 
person. In their conduct towards 
their enemies they are cruel and 
inexorable, and when enraged, 
bent upon nothing but murder and 
bloodshed. They are however re- 
markable for concealing their pas- 
sions, and waiting for a convenient 
opportunity of gratifying them. 
But then their fury knows no 
bounds. If they cannot satisfy 
their resentment, they will even 
call upon their friends and poste- 
rity to do it. The longest space 
of time cannot cool their wrath, 
nor the most distant place of refuge 
afford security to their enemy" 
(Loskiel, History of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the 
North American Indians , Part I. 
ch. 2. p. 15). 

"Charlevoix observes (says Dr. 
Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, 
Part II. § 2. p. 145) , that the na- 
tions among whom he travelled in 
North America never mentioned 
acts of generosity or kindness un- 
der the notion of duty. They acted 
from affection, as they acted from 
appetite , without regard to its 
consequences. When they had done 
a kindness, they had gratified a 
desire; the business was finished 
and it passed from the memory. 
The spirit with which they give 
or receive presents is the same 



as that which Tacitus remarks 
among the ancient Germans : — 
*Gaudent muneribns, sed nee data 
imputant, nee acceptis obligantur.' 
Such gifts are of little consequence, 
except when employed as the seal 
of a bargain or a treaty." 

Bespecting the Morlacohi (Illy- 
rian Sclavonians) the Abb6 Fortis 
says (Travels in Dalmatia, p. 55- 
58):— 

"The hospitality of the Morlachs 
is equally conspicuous among the 
poor as among the opulent. The 
rich prepares a roasted lamb or 
sheep, and the poor, with equal 
cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, 
honey — whatever he has. Nor is 
their generosity confined to stran- 
gers, but generally extends to all 
who ar6 in want . . . Friendship is 
lasting among the Morlacchi. They 
have even made ' it a kind of reli- 
gious point , and tie the sacred 
bond at the foot of the altar. The 
Sclavohian ritual contains a par- 
ticular benediction, for the solemn 
union of two male or two female 
friends , in presence of the whole 
congregation. The male friends 
thus united are called Pobratimi, 
and the females Posestreme, which 
means half-brothers and half-sisters. 
The duties of the Pobratimi are, 
to assist each other in every case 
of need and danger, to revenge 
mutual wrongs , &c. : their enthu- 
siasm is often carried so far as to 
risk , and even lose their life. . . . 
But as the friendships of the Mor- 
lacchi are strong and sacred, so 
their quarrels are commonly unex- 
tinguishable. They pass from father 
to son , and the mothers fail not 
to put their children in mind of 
their duty to revenge their father 
if he has had the misfortune to be 
killed , and to show them often 
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to possess a greater tutelary force than really belongs to 
them— -beneficent, indeed, in a high degree, with reference 
to their own appropriate period, but serving as a very 
imperfect compensation for the impotence of the magistrate, 
and for the absence of any all-pervading sympathy or sense 
of obligation between man and man. We best appreciate 
their importance when we compare the Homeric society 
with that of barbarians like the Thracians, who tattooed 
their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage — sold their 
children for export as slaves — considered robbery, not 
merely as one admissible occupation among others, but as 



the bloody shirt of the deceased 
.... A Morlach is implacable if in- 
jured or insulted. With him re- 
venge and justice have exactly the 
same meaning, and truly it is the 
primitive idea, and I have been 
told that in Albania the effects 
of revenge are still more atrocious 
and more lasting. There, a man 
of the mildest character is capable 
of the most barbarous revenge, 
believing it to be his positive duty 
.... A Morlach who has killed 
another of a powerful family is 
commonly obliged to save himself 
by flight, and keep out of the way 
for several years. If during that 
time he has been fortunate enough 
to escape the search of his pur- 
suers, and hag got a small sum of 
money , ho endeavours to obtain 
pardon and peace. ... It is the cus- 
tom in some places for the offend- 
ed party to threaten the criminal, 
holding all sorts of arms to his 
throat, and at last to consent to 
accept his ransom." 

Concerning the influence of these 
two distinct tendencies — devoted 
personal fHendship and implacable 
animosities— among the lilyrico- 
Sclavonian population, see Cy- 
prien Robert, Les Slaves de la 
Turquie, ch. vii. p. 42— i6, and 
Dr. Joseph Mliller, Albanien, Ru- 
melien, und die CEsterreichisch- 
Montenegrinlsche Granze , Prag. 
1844, p. 24— 2ft. 



"It is for the virtue of hospita- 
lity (observes G-oguet, Origin of 
Laws, Ac, vol. i. book vi. ch. iv.) 
that the primitive times are chiefly 
famed. But , in my opinion, hos- 
pitality was then exercised not 
so much from generosity and great- 
ness of soul, as from necessity. 
Common interest probably gave 
rise to that custom. In remote 
antiquity, there were few or no 
public inns : they entertained 
strangers, in order that they might 
render them the same service, if 
they happened to travel into their 
country. Hospitality was recipro- 
cal. When they received strangers 
into their houses, they acquired 
a right of being received into theirs 
again. This right was regarded 
by the ancients as sacred and in- 
violable , and extended not only 
to those who had acquired it, 
but to their children and poste- 
rity. Besides, hospitality in these 
times could not be attended with 
much expense : men travelled but 
little. In a word, the modem Ara- 
bians prove that hospitality may 
consist with the greatest vices, and 
that this species of generosity is no 
decisive evidence of goodness of 
heart, or rectitude of manners." 

The book of Genesis, amidst 
many other features of resemblance 
to the Homeric manners, presents 
that of ready and exuberant hos- 
pitality to the stranger. 
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the only honourable mode of life; agriculture being held, 
contemptible — and above all, delighted in the shedding of 
blood as a luxury. Such were the Thracians in the diays 
of Herodotus and Thucydid^s: and the Homeric society 
forms a mean term between that which these two historians 
yet saw in Thrace, and that which they witnessed among 
their own civilised countrymen. ^ 

When however among the Homeric men we pass 
beyond the influence of the private ties above enumerated, 
we find scarcely any other moralising forces in operation. 
The acts and adventures commemorated imply a community 
wherein neither the protection nor the restraints of law 
are practically felt, and wherein ferocity, rapine, and the 
aggressive propensities generally, seem restrained by no 
internal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, especially, 
is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open perooioua 
violence, sometimes by fraud: expatriation for and ag- 
homicide is among the most constantly recurring ^glj^n® 
acts of the Homeric poems: and savage brutali- unre- 
ties are often ascribed, even to admired heroes, **"*»ied. 
with apparent indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Tro- 
jan prisoners on the tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neo- 
ptolemus not only slaughters the aged Priam, but also seizes 
by the leg the child Astyanax (son of the slain Hector) and 
hurls him from one of the lofty towers of Troy. 2 More- 



> Bespecting the Thracians, com- 
pare Herodot. v. 11; Thucydid. vii. 
29-30. The expression of the latter 
historian is remarkable,— to 8i fi- 
vo« T<Lv 0paxu>v, ?pLOia toi? (AdXiaxa 
TOO PopPapixou, ev y Sv Bapar^a-Q^ 

<pOVlXU)TaT6v 8ffTl. 

Compare Herodot. viii. 116; the 
cruelty of the Thracian king of 
the BisaltsB towards his own sons. 

The story of Odysseus to Bu- 
msBUs in the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) 
furnishes a valuable comparison 
for this predatory disposition 
among the Thracians. Odysseus 
there treats the love of living by 
war and plunder as his own pe- 
culiar taste : he did not happen to 
like regular labour, but the latter 
is not treated as in any way mean 
or unbecoming a free-man: — 



spYov ^i (AOi 00 9IX0V -^sv 
065' olxwcpeXlT) , ^ ts xpetpei afXaa 

Texva, Ac. 

' Uias Minor, Fragm. 7. p. 18, ed. 
Diintzer; Iliad, xxiii. 176. Odys- 
seus is mentioned once as obtain- 
ing poison for his arrows (Odyss. 
i. 160), but no poisoned arrows are 
ever employed in either of the two 
poems. 

The anecdotes recounted by the 
Scythian Toxaris in Lucian's work 
80 entitled (vol. ii. c. 36. p. 544 
9eqq. ed. Hemst.) afiford a vivid 
picture of this combination of in- 
tense and devoted friendship be- 
tween individuals , with the most 
revolting cruelty of manners. 
"You Greeks live in peace and 
tranquillity," observes the Scy- 
thian — wap' "ijaiv 5i ouve^^ei^ oi no- 
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over, the celebrity of Autolykus, the maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale robbery and per- 
jury, and the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, are 
described with the same unaffected admiration as the wis- 
dom of Nestor or the strength of Ajax. i Achilles, Mene- 
laus, Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find 
an opportunity, employing both force and stratagem to 
surmount resistance. 2 The vocation of a pirate is recog- 
nised as honourable, so that a host, when he asks his guest 
what is the purpose of his voyage, enumerates enrichment 
by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among those projects 
which may naturally enter into his contemplation. ^ Abduc- 
tion of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as 
well as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, appear 
ordinary phaenomena:* and the established inviolability of 



Xs|AOi, xal yi snsXauvofjLSv aXXoi<:, ^ 
67toxu>poufJLSv eTCi6vTac, vi ou{i.TCe<T0VT6c 
oicep'vojji^c ^ XeUc [i.'xyo\>.t^'X' svQa 
"(jLoXiota 5ei<piXu)v a^a^Gi^ 
&c, 

I Odysa. xxi. 397; PherekyJ68, 
Fragm. 63, ed. Didot; Autolykus, 
nXelaxa xXiicxtov eOTjaaupiUv. The 
Homeric Hymn to Hermfis (the 
great patron-god of Autolykus) is 
a farther specimen of the admira- 
tion which might be made to at- 
tach to clever thieving. 

The TjfxepixoiTO? avTjp, likely to 
rob the farm, is one great enemy 
against whomHesiod advises pre- 
caution to be taken,— a sharp- 
toothed dog well-fed to serve as 
guard (Opp. Di. 604). 

* Iliad, xi. 624 ; xx. 189. Odyss. 
iv. 81—90; ix. 40; xiv. 230: and 
the indirect revelation (Odyss. xix. 
284), coupled with a compliment 
to the dexterity of Odysseus. 

» Even in the century prior 
to Thucydides, undistinguishing 
plunder at sea, committed by 
Greek ships against ships not 
Greek, seems not to have been 
held discreditable. The Phoksean 
Dionysius, after the ill-success of 
the Ionic revolt, goes with his 



three ships of war to Sicily, and 
from thence plunders Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians (Herod, vi. 17). 
— XTjiaTTj? xaxsffriQxse, 'EXXigviov (asv 
o65sv6c, KapjriQSovicov 5s xai Tuparj- 
vu)v. Compare the conduct of the 
Phoksean settlers at Athalia in 
Corsica, after the conquest of Ionia 
by Harpagus (Herodot. i. 166). 

In the treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, made at 
some period subsequent to 509 n.c, 
it is stipulated— Tou KoXoO 'AxpiD- 
TTjploy, Maoxla?, TaparjtoUj |X7) Xt.i- 
CsaOai eitsxgiva 'PcDjxalo'Jc, M-^Q^' IfA- 
TiopsusffQai, [urfii 7:6Xiv xtlCsiv (Po- 
lyb. iii. 24,4). Plunder, commerce 
and colonisation, are here assumed 
as the three objects which the Ro- 
man ships would pursue, unless 
tbey were under special obliga- 
tion to abstain, in reference to fo- 
reigners. This morality approaches 
nearer to that of the Homeric age 
than to the state of sentiment 
which Thucydides indicates as cur- 
rent in his days among the Greeks. 

* See the Interesting boastfulness 
of Nest6r, Iliad, xi. 670—700; also 
Odyss. xxi. 18; Odyss. iii. 71; 
Thucyd. i. 6. 
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heralds seems the only evidence of any settled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. "While the 
house and property of Odysseus, during his long absence, 
enjoys no public protection, i those unprincipled chiefs, who 
consume his substance, find sympathy rather than disappro- 
bation among the people of Ithaka. As a general rule, he 
who cannot protect himself finds no protection from society: 
his own kinsmen and immediate companions are the only 
parties to whom he can look with confidence for support. 
And in this respect, the representation given by Hesiod 
makes the picture even worse. In his emphatic p. 
denunciation of the fifth age, that poet deplores given by 
not only the absence of all social justice and sense ?®^jj^** ^*'^^ 
of obligation among his contemporaries, but also 
the relaxation of the ties of family and hospitality. 2 There 
are marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
Works and Days; yet the author professes to describe the 
real state of things around him, and the features of his 
picture, soften them as we may, will still appear dark and 
calamitous. It is however to be remarked, that he con- 
templates a state of peace — thus forming a contrast with 
the Homeric poems. His copious catalogue of social evils 
scarcely mentions liability to plunder by a foreign enemy, 
nor does he compute the chances of predatory aggression 
as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, 
on which it may be interesting to contrast heroic Contrast 
and historical Greece, and which exhibit the Jetween 
latter as an improvement on the former not less historical 
in the affections than in the intellect. Greece. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and pro- 
vident with respect both to the persons and the q j^^ s 
property of orphan minors; but the description M?tnati'on 
.given in the Iliad of the utter and hopeless J^A®*^ 
destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his 

' OdysB. iv. 166, among many 068^ «aT7)p ital5eoaiv 6pLOito<, ou5i 

other passages. Telemachus la- xi TCai8e(;, 

ments the misfortune of his race, OiSi ^eivo? 5eivo56x(p, xal exaipo*; 

in respect that himself, Odysseus, iTalp(f), 

and Laertds were all only sons of 0654 xaalYvrjToc 91X0? ionxai, u)c 

their fathers : there were no bro- to icipoc icep, 

thers to serve as mutual auxilia- AX'^a 5e Y^P<^ff»ovTa« dTi|i^ioo?v 

ries (Odyss. xvi. 118). xox^a?, Ac. 

« 0pp. Di. 182-199. 
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paternal inheritance and alDandoned by all the friends of 
his father, whom he urgently supplicates, and who all 
harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic morsels in 
the whole poem. * In reference again to the treatment of 
the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs 
who come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles 
himself) piercing with their spears the corpse of the slain 
Hector, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. "We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation 
of the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of 
Menelaus. 2 But at the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
regarded as unworthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat 
in any way the dead body of an enemy, even where such a 
deed might seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. 
After the battle of Platsea, a proposition was made to the 
Spartan king Pausanias to retaliate upon the dead body 
of Mardonius the insults which Xerxes had heaped upon 
that of Leonidas at Thermopylae. He indignantly spumed 
the suggestion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather a 
half-suppressed menace, towards the proposer: and the 
feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along with him. 3 
The different manner of dealing with homicide presents 
Mode of * third test, perhaps more striking yet, of the 
dealing change in Grecian feelings and manners during 
T'i*^ .^ the three centuries preceding the Persian inva- 
°™ ^ * sion. That which the murderer in the Homeric 
times had to dread, was, not public prosecution and punish- 
ment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and 
friends of the deceased, who were stimulated by the keenest 
impulses of honour and obligation to avenge the deed, and 

* Iliad, xxii. 487—600. Hesiod Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to 

dwells upon injury to orphan utter boastful shouts over a slain 

children, however, as a heinous enemy (06x 6alTr), XTa|i.^voiaiv eic' 

offence (Opp. Di. 330). dvSpdaiv si^eTdaaQoi, xxii. 412), is 

*■ Iliad, xxii. 871. o&S' &pa o? tic abundantly violated in the Iliad. 

ovoOttjtI ye icapiaxr]. Argument of " Herodot. ix. 78—79. Contrast 

Iliad Minor, ap. DUntzer, Epp. this strong expression from Pau- 

Fragm.p.l7; Virgil, iEneid, vi. 520. sanias with the conduct of the 

Both Agamemndn and the Oiliad Carthaginians towards the end of the 

Ajax cut off the heads of slain Pel.oponnesian war, after tlieir 

warriors and send them rolling capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, 

like a ball or like a mortar among after having put to death 16,000 

the crowd of warriors (Iliad, zi. persons, they mutilated the dead 

147; xiii. 102). bodies— xaxd xb icdTpiov l8o« (Dio- 

The ethical maxim preached by ddr. xiii. 67—86). 
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were considered by the public as specially privileged to do 
so. 1 To escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the 
country, unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen 
to accept of a valuable payment (we must not speak of 
coined money in the days of Homer) as satisfaction for 
their slain comrade. They may, if they please, decline the 
offer, and persist in their right of revenge; but if they 
accept, they are bound to leave the offender unmolestea, 
and he accordingly remains at home without further con- 
sequences. The chiefs in agora do not seem to interfere, 
except to ensure payment of the stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attri- 
bute of the Grecian heroic age — the omnipotence of private 
force tempered and guided by family sympathies, and the 
practical nullity of that collective sovereign afterwards 
called The City — who in historical Greece becomes the 
central and paramount source of obligation, but who 
appears yet only in the background, as a germ. of promise 
for the future. And the manner in which, in the case of 
homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful reality, 
presents an interesting field of comparison with other 
nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party 
guilty of homicide to compromise by valuable payment 
with the relatives of the deceased, and also of allowing to 
the latter a free choice whether they would accept such 
compromise or enforce their right of personal revenge — 
has been remarked in many rude communities, and is par- 
ticularly memorable among the early German tribes. 2 

' The Mosaic law recognises this patrls , seu propinqui, quam ami- 
habit and duty on the part of the citias, necesse est. Nee implaca- 
relatives of the murdered man, and biles durant : luitur enim etiam 
provides cities of refuge for the homicidium certo pecorum armen- 
purpose of sheltering the offender torumque numero , recipitquo sa- 
in certain cases (Deuteron. xxxv. tisfactionem universa domus." 
13— U ; Bauer, Handbuch der He- (Tacit. German. 21.) Niebuhr, Be- 
braischen Alterthiimer, sect. 51— schreibung von Arabien, p. 32. 
52). ''An Indian feast (says Loskiel, 

The relative who inherited the Mission of the United Brethren in 

property of a murdered man was North America) is seldom conclu- 

specially obliged to avenge his ded without bloodshed. For the 

death (H. Leo, Vorlesungen iiber murder of a man 100 yards of 

die(}e8chiohtedesJiidi8chenStaats. wampum, and for that of a woman 

— Vorl. iii. p. 35). 200 yards, must be paid by the 

* "Suscipcre tarn inimicitias, seu murderer. If he is too poor, which 
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Among the many separate Teutonic establishments which 
rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Rome, the 
right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 
or insult offered to any member of a family — and the 
endeavour to avert its e£Pects by means of a pecuniary 
composition levied upon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction 
to the party injured, but partly also as perquisite to the 
king — was adopted as the basis of their legislation. This 
fundamental idea was worked out in elaborate detail as to 
the valuation of the injury inflicted, wherein one main 
circumstance was the rank, condition and power of the 
sufferer. The object of the legislator was to preserve the 
society from standing feuds, but at the same time to accord 
such fiill satisfaction as would induce the injured person 
to waive his acknowledged right of personal revenge — the 
full luxury of which as it presented itself to the mind of 
an Homeric Greek, may be read in more than one passage 
of the niad. ^ The German codes begin by trying to bring 



is commonly the case, and his 
friends cannot or will not assist' 
him, he must fly from the resent- 
ment of the relations." 

Aogge (Gerichtswesen der G-er- 
manen, oapp. 1, 2, 3), Grimm (Deut- 
sche Bechtsalterthiimer, hook v. 
cap. 1—2), and Eichhorn (Beut- 
s.ches Frivat-Becht, sect. i8) hare 
expounded this idea and the con- 
sequences deduced from it among 
the ancient Germans. The practice 
of hlood-feud, here alluded to, is 
still prevalent in British India; 
not only among the ruder Western 
trihes, coolies and others, hut also 
among the more oiyilized and po- 
lished Bajpoots. 

Aristotle alludes, as an illustra- 
tion of the extreme sillines of an- 
cient Greek practices (suiqQt) icdfi- 
icav), to a custom which he states 
to have still continued at the Mo- 
lie Kymd , in cases of murder. If 
the accuser produced in support 
of his charge a certain numher of 
witnesses from his own kindred, 
the person was held peremptorily 
guilty— olov 8v Kopt^ «epl xi fovixdt 



vd(i.o< laxiv, Sv itX^Qoi; xi itopaaxiQxai 
fxapToptuv 6 8iu>x<i>v xov <p6vov xu)v 
oOxou ffUYY^vcbv, Ivoxov stvoi xcp 
cp6v<{> xov (peuyovxa (Polit. ii. 6, 12). 
This presents a curious parallel 
with the Old German institution 
of the Eideshelfer or conjurators, 
who, though most frequently re- 
quired and produced in support of 
the party accused, were yet also 
hrought by the party accusing. 
SeeBogge, sect. 36, p. 186; Grimm, 
p. 862. 

I The word icotvT) indicates this 
satisfaciion hy valuable payment 
for wrong done, especially for ho- 
micide : that the Latin word pana 
originally meant the same thing 
may he inferred from the old 
phrases dare pmnaa, pendere pcenas. 
The most illustrative passage in 
the Iliad is that in which Ajax, in 
the embassy undertaken to con- 
ciliate Achilles, censures by com- 
parison the inexorable obstinacy 
of the latter in setting at naught 
the proffered presents of Agamem- 
nfin (II. ix. 637):— 
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about the acceptance of a fixed pecuniary composition as 
a constant voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately to 
enforce it as a peremptory necessity : the idea of society is 
at first altogether subordinate, and its influence passes 
only by slow degrees from amicable arbitration into impe- 
rative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point 
in human progression, is on a level with that of the Grerman 
tribes as described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course 
of Grecian legislation takes a direction completely different 
from that of the Grerman codes. The primitive Appeased 
and acknowledged right of private revenge (unless by valuable 
where bought off by pecuniary payment), instead thm^®****" 
of being developed into practical working, is (icoivt)) to 
superseded by more comprehensive views of a ^en'of^the 
public wrong requiring public intervention, or murdered 
by religious fears respecting the posthumous "^*°- 
wrath of the murdered person. In historical Athens, the 
right of private revenge was discountenanced and put out 

ivSpsc ivtlxsov tT/cxa itotv'^^'Av8p6c 
dtto^Oifxtvou, 4c. (xTiii. 498). ' 

The danger of an act of homicide 
is proportioned to the number and 
power of the Burviying relatiyes 
of the slain; but even a small 
number is sufficient to necessitate 
flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120): on the 
other hand, a large body of rela- 
tives was the grand source of 
encouragement to an insolent 
criminal (Odyss. xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in Lydia, 
enjoining a nominal tcoivt) of a 
medimnus of beans to the relative 
of a murdered person belonging to 
a contemptible class of citizens, 
is noticed by Plutarch, Quiest. 
Grccc. c. 46, p. 803. Even in the 
century preceding Herodotus, too, 
the Delphians gave a itoivT) at 
satisfaction for the murder of the 
fabulist JSsop; which icoivt) was 
claimed and received by the grand- 
son of .Sisop's master (Herodot. 
ii. 134. Plutarch, Ser. Num. Vind. 
p. 556). 



NTjX-iQi;* xolI fi4v tI; ts xaaiYviQToio 
oovoi 

9veiu>Toc* 

Kal p' 6 |ji£v it 8iQ{jLUj (Asvsi aitoo, 
KoXX' aTroxlffac' 

Too 5s t' spTfjT'Jsxai xpaSlt) xa\ 
96pto« a-(r,'mip, 

rioiv^; Ss^otjxivou 

The itoivTJ is in its primitive 
sense a genuine payment in valu- 
able commodities serving as com- 
pensation (Iliad, iii. 290 ; v. 266 ; 
xii. 659) ; but it comes by a natural 
metaphor to signify the death of 
one or more Trojans, as a satis- 
faction for that of a Greek war- 
rior who had just fallen (or vice 
vers&f Iliad, xiv. 483; xvi. 898); 
sometimes even the notion of 
compensation generally (xvii. 207). 
In the representation on the shield 
of Achilles, the genuine proceeding 
about noi^/T) clearly appears : the 
question there tried is, whether 
the payment stipulated as satis- 
faction for a person slain, has 
really been made or not — 86o d' 
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of sight, even so early as the Drakonian legislation, and at 
last restricted to a few extreme and special cases ;i while 
the murderer came to be considered, first as having sinned 
against the gods, next as having deeply injured the society, 
and thus at once as requiring absolution and deserving 
punishment. On the first of these two grounds, he is 
interdicted from the agora and from all holy places, as well 
as from public functions, even while yet untried and simply 
a suspected person; for if this were not done, the wrath 
of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other 
national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried 
before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is 
Punished in Condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchise- 
ment and banishment. 2 The idea of a pro- 
pitiatory payment to the relatives of the deceased 
has ceased altogether to be admitted: it is the 
protection of society which dictates, and the 
force of society which inflicts, a measure of punishment 
calculated to deter for the future. 



historical 
Greece i 
a crime 
against 
society. 



1 See Lysias, De Geede Eratos- 
then. Orat. i. p. 9i; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 23; Demosthen. oont. 
Aristocrat, p. 632—637. 

Plato (De Legg. ix. p. 871—874), 
in his copious penal suggestions 
to deal with homicide, both inten- 
tional and accidental, concurs in 
general with the old Attic law 
(see Matthise, Miscellanea Philo- 
logica, vol. i. p. 171) : and as he 
states with suMcient distinctness 
the grounds of his propositions, 
we see how completely the idea 
of a right to private or family re- 
venge is absent from his mind. 
In one particular case, he confers 
upon kinsmen the privilege of 
avenging their murdered relative 
(p. 871); but generally, he rather 
seeks to enforce upon them strictly 
the duty of bringing the suspect- 
ed murderer to trial before the 
court. By the Attic law, it was 
only the kinsmen of the deceased 
who had the right of prosecuting 
for murder— or the master, if the 
deceased was an oIxstt]; (Demos- 



then, cont. Energ. et Mnesibul. o. 
18) ; they might by forgiveness 
shorten the term of banishment 
for the unintentional murderer 
(Demosth. cont. Macart. p. 1069). 
They seem to have been regarded, 
generally speaking, as religiously 
obliged, but not legally compel- 
lable, to undertake this duty; 
compare Plato, Euthyphro, cap. 
4 & 6. 

^ Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. 
p. 137. Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 1. 
p. 629. 'Aa6(ii<popov 6' OjaTv ia-i T6v6g, 
(tiapov xa\ fivayvov ovxa, glc to ts- 
(*,£v7) TU)v 8su)v slaiovxa (iioiivsiv 
T»)v Si-{'tsioL^ aOxuJv,* iicl 8i tic 
auTo« xpaTtsCotc l6vTa aoYxaTaniji.- 
itXdvai Tooc dvaixlouc* ix fap tooxcdv 
ai T8 d<popiai Ylvovxai, Soaxoysi? 0' 
ai irpd^siC xaOiaxavxai. 

The three Tetralogies of Antipho 
are all very instructive respecting 
the legal procedure in cases of al- 
leged homicide : as also the Oration 
De Coode Herodis (see oapp. 1 and 
2)— TOO vijxoo x£i}jLSvou, xov ditoxxel- 
vavxo dvxaito9«vsiv Ac. 
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3. The society of legendary Greece includes, besides 
the chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Xao(), q^^j^^j^j^jj 
among whom stand out by special names certain occupa. * 
professional men, such as the carpenter, the ***5,°e'gg*'^^ 
smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, the prophet, Sf^th" °'^' 
the bard, and the fisherman, i We have no f°^^2^° 
means of appreciating their condition. Though 
lots of arable land were assigned in special property to 
individuals, with boundaries both carefully marked and 
jealously watched, ^ yet the larger proportion of surface 
was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item 
in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief means of 
making payments, and the common ground of quarrels — 
bread and meat, in lasge quantities, being the constant food 
of every one. 3 The estates of the owners were tilled, and 
their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to a 
certain degree also by poor freemen called Thetes, working 
for hire and for stated periods. The principal slaves, who 
were entrusted with the care of large herds of oxen, swine, 
or goats, were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their 



The case of the Spartan Dra« 
kontiuB (one of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks who serred with Cyrus the 
younger, and permanently exiled 
from his country in consequence 
of an inyoluntary murder com- 
mitted during his boyhood) pre- 
sents a pretty exact parallel to 
the fatal quarrel of Patroklus at 
dice, when a boy, with the son of 
Amphidamas, in consequence of 
which he was forced to seek 
shelter under the roof of Pdleus 
(compare Iliad, xxiii. 86, with 
Xenoph. Anabas. iy. 8, 25). 

» Odyss. xvii. 384; xix. 135. Iliad, 
iv. 187 ; vii. 221. I know nothing 
which better illustrates the idea 
of the Homeric 87](ttoepYoi— the 
herald, the prophet, the carpenter, 
the leech, the bard, itc.,— than the 
following description of the struc- 
ture of an East Indian village(Mill' s 
History of British India, b. ii. c. 
6, p. 266) : "A village politically 
considered resembles n corporation 
or township. Its proper estab- 

VOL. IL 



lishment of officers and servants 
consists of the following des* 
criptions: — The potail, or head 
inhabitant, who settles disputes and 
collects the reyenue, ftc.; the 
curnum, who keeps the accounts 
of cultiyation, Ac. ; the tallier ; 
the boundary-man ; the superin- 
tendent of tanks and water-courses ; 
the Brahman, who performs the 
yillage worship ; the schoolmaster-, 
the calendar Brahman, or astro- 
loger, who proclaims the lucky 
or unpropitious periods for sowing 
I or thrashing ; the smith and car- 
penter ; the potter ; the washer- 
man; the barber; the cowkeeper ; 
the doctor; the dancing-girl, who 
attends at rejoicings ; the musician 
and the poet." 

Each of these officers and ser- 
vants (§7)(xtospYoi) is remunerated 
by a definite perquisite — so much 
landed produce— out of the general 
crop of the yillage (p. 264). 

» Hiad, xii. 421 ; xxi. 405. 

• Iliad, i. 166; U. 164; xiy. 122. 
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duties placing them away firom their master's immediate 
eye.i They had other slaves subordinate to them, and 
appear to have been well treated: the deep and unshaken 
attachment of EumsBUS the swineherd and Philoetius the 
neatherd, to the family and affairs of the absent Odysseus, 
is among the most interesting points in the ancient epic. 
Slavery was a calamity which in that period of 
insecurity might befal any one. The chief who 
conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought 
back with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he 
could seized — if he failed, became very likely a slave 
himself: so that the slave was often by birth of equal digmty 
with his master — EumsBUS was himself the son of a chief, 
conveyed away when a child by his nurse, and sold by 
Phoenician kidnappers to Laertes. A slave of this charac- 
ter, if he conducted himself well, might often expect to be 
enfranchised by his master, and placed in an independent 
holding. 3 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does 
not present itself as existing under a peculiarly harsh form, 
especially if we consider that all the classes of society were 
then very much upon a level in point of taste, sentiment, 
and instruction.* In the absence of leffal security or an 
effective social sanction, it is probable that the condition 
of a slave undei: an average master may have been as good 
as that of the free Thete. The class of slaves whose lot 
appears to have been the most pitiable were the females 

* OdysseuB and other chiefs of also xix. 78: Eurykleia was also 

Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, of dignified hirth (i. 426). The 

Ac, on the continent and in Pelo- questions put by Odysseus to 

pomiftsus, under the care of herds- Eumeeus, to which the speech 

men (Odyss. iv. 636 ; xiv. 100). above referred to is an answer, 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, indicate the proximate causes of 

asks the Scythian Arsakomas— slavery: "Was the city of your 

Il6aa hi Po9X')Q(i.aTa, ii it6aa^ &(x<z^a<; fat}ier sacked ? or were you seized 

lx«i?i Tttoxa Yap Oftei? nXooTelxe; by pirates when alone with your 

(Lucian, Toxaris, c. 45). The sheep and oxen ?" Odyss. xv. 385). 

enumeration of the property of EumiDus had purchased a slave 

Odysseus would have placed the for himself (Odyss. xiv. 448). 

poaxi^ftaxa in the front line. * Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. "Domi- 

^ A(iiu>oilS' &c'AxtXeu<: XTjtavaxo num ao servum nuUis educationis 

(Iliad, xviii. 28 : compare also delioiis dignoscas : inter eadem 

Odyss. i. 897 ; xxiii. 367 ; particul- pecora, in e&dem humo, degunt," 

arly xvii. 441). Ac. (Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 167). 

• Odyss. xiv. 64 j xv. 412; see 
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— more numerooB than the males, and performing the prin- 
cipal work in the interior of the house. Not onTy do they 
seem to have been more harshly treated than the males 
but they were charffed with the hardest and most exhaust- 
ing labour which the establishment of a Greek chief re- 
quired — they brought in water from the spring, and turned 
by hand the house-mills, which around the large quantity 
of flour consumed in his family, i This oppressive task 
was performed generally by female slaves, in historical as 
well as in legendary Greece. 2 Spinning and weaving was 
the constant occupation of women, whether free or slave, of 
every rank and station : all the garments worn both by men 
and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well as 
Penelop^ is expert and assiduous at the occupation. 3 The 
daughters of Keleos at Eleusis go to the well with their 
basins for water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous* joins 
her female slaves in the business of washing her garments 
in the river. If we are obliged to point out the fierceness 
and insecurity of an early society, we may at the same time 
note with pleasure its characteristic simplicity of manners : 
Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the early 



1 Odyss. Yii. lOi; xx. 116. Iliad, 
yi. 457; compare the Book of 
' Grenesis, ch. xi. 6. The expression 
of Telemachns, when he is proceed- 
ing to hang up the female slaves 
who had misbehaved, is bitterly 
contemptuous : — 

Mt) fjLsv Sil)xaQap<pQav&t({> Ano 

Tau)v, «kc. (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 
The humble etablishment of 
Hesiod's farmer does not possess 
a mill ; he has nothing better than 
a wooden pestle and mortar for 
grinding or bruising the com ; 
both are constructed, and the wood 
cut from the trees by his own 
hand (0pp. Di. 423), though it 
■eems that a professional carpenter 
("the servant of Athfinft") is re- 
quired to put together the plough 
(y. 480). The Virgilian poem 
Moretvm (v. 24) assigns a hand- 
mill even to the humblest rural 
establishment. The instructive 
article cCom Mills'* in Beckmann's 



Hist, of Inventions (vol. i. p. 227, 
Engl, transl.) collects all the in- 
formation available about this 
subject. 

* See Lysias, Or. 1, p. 93 (De 
Gsede Eratosthenis). Plutarch (Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- 
curura, 0. 21, p. 1101)— 11 a ^oa- 
X tX'f) < aXsTpU r.ph^ (xuXtjv xivoufiivY) 
—and Eallimachus (Hymn, ad 
Delum, 242)— 1X7)8* 50i SaiXal Aoa- 
Toxse? ptoY^ouoiv aX«Tpl5«?— notice 
the overworked condition of these 
women. 

The ''grinding slaves" (aXcTplScc) 
are expressly named in one of the 
Laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, 
and constitute the second class in 
point of value among the, female 
slaves (Law xi. Thorp ela Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, 
vol. i. p. 7). 

» Odyss. iv. 131 ; xix. 236. 

« Odyss. vi. 96; Hymn, ad D6- 
mfitr. 106. 

h2 
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Mosaic narrative, as. well as the wife of the native Mace- 
donian chief (with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor 
of Philip and Alexander, first took service on retiring from 
Argos) baking her own cakes on the hearth, i exhibit a 
parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 

"We obtain no particulars respecting either the com- 
mon freemen generally, or the particular class 
of them called Thetes. These latter, engaged 
for special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy seasons 
of field labour, seem to have given their labour in exchange 
for board and clothing: they are mentioned in the same 
line with the slaves, 2 and were (as has been just observed) 
probably on the whole little better off. The condition of 
a poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his 
own, going about from one temporary job to another, and 
having no powerful family and no social authority to look 
up to for protection, must have been sufficiently miserable. 
When Eumgeiis indulged his expectation of being manu- 
mitted by his masters, he thought at the same time that 
they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of land, near 
to themselves; 3 without which collateral advantages, simple 
manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in 
his condition. To be Thete in the service of a very poor 
farmer is selected by Achilles as the maximum of human 
hardship : such a person could not give to his Thete the 
same ample food, and ^ood shoes and clothing, as the wealthy 
chief Eurymachus, while he would exact more severe labour.* 
It was probably among such smaller occupants, who could 
not advance the price necessary to purchase slaves, and 
were glad to save the cost of keep when they did not need 
service, that the Thetes found employment: though we may 
conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor 
freemen found it preferable to accompany some freebooting 
chief, and to live by the plunder acquired. » The exact 
Hesiod advises his farmer, whose work is chiefly performed 

> Herodot. viii. 137. their slaves, than masters who 

' Odyss. iv. 643. had risen by unexpected prosperity 

* Odyss. xiv. 64. (Agamemn. 1042). 

♦ Corapare Odyss. xi. 490, with * Thucyd. i. 5. txpiTtovTo itpoc 
xviii. 358: Klytsemndstra, in the XiQaxstav, 'J)YO'J(jiivu>v dv8pu)v o*^ tu>v 
Agamemndn of ^schylus, preaches aSuvaTeoTaxiuv, xip6o>jc too v^exdpou 
a something similar doctrine to a6Tu>v jfvsxa, xal xotc dvOsvcai 
Kassandra,— how much kinder the xpotpyj^. 

dpx«i6irXooToi Sea^oxal were towards 
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by slaves, to employ and maintain the Thete durinff sum- 
mer-time, but to dismiss him as soon as the harvest is com- 
pletely got in, and then to take into his house for the winter, 
a woman "without any child;" who would of course be 
more useful than the ThSte for the indoor occupations of 
that season. ^ 

In a state of society such as that which we have been 
describing, Grecian commerce was necessarily Limited 
trifling and restricted. The Homeric poems commerce 
mark either total ignorance or ffreat vagueness ?fon"o7iS" 
of apprehension respecting all that lies beyond Homeric 
the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor and the "'®®^"' 
islands between or adjoining them. Libva and Egypt are 
supposed so distant as to be known only by name and hear- 
say: indeed when the city of Kyrene was founded, a cen- 
tury and a half after the nrst Olympiad, it was difficult to 
find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever visited the 
coast of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists. > 
The mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey 3 leads us to 



* Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 469— i<pop(ivi- 
O^vai, 6(«.u>c 8(«.u><c TC xal a^xo^— 
and 603:— 

A^Totp eicfjv SV) 

Ilavxa piov xaxdiSTjai ein^p}«.tvov 
ivfioQi olxoo, 

O^td X* &o\.xoi icoitTvOai, xal 
fixtxvov SpiOov 

AlCtvOai xiAojA-ai* x«^*«^ ^' ^«*- 
icopTic lpi9o<. • 
The two words aoixov icoieiafiai 
seem here to be taken together in 
the sense of cdismiss the Thftte," 
or ''make him houseless ;" for when 
put out of his employer's house, 
he had no residence of his own. 
GSttiing (od loc), Nitzsoh (ad 
Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehrs (Qusest. 
Epic. p. 306) all construe &oixov 
with &^Ta, and represent Hesiod 
as adyising that the houseless 
Thftte should be at that moment 
taken on, just at the time when 
the summer's work was finished. 
Lehrs (and seemingly GSttling 
also), tensible that this can neyer 
have been the real meaning of the 
poet, would throw out the two 



lines as spurious. I may remark 
further that the translation of Of|< 
given by Oottling— vtUtctM—is in- 
appropriate : it includes the idea 
of superintendence oyer other 
labourers, which does not seem 
to haye belonged to the Thdte in 
any case. 

There were a class of poor free- 
women who made their living by 
taking in wool to spin and per- 
haps to weave: the exactness of 
their dealing as well as the poor 
profit which they made, are at- 
tested by a touching Homeric 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 434). See Iliad, 
vi. 289; xxiii. 742. Odyss. xv. 414. 

* Herodot. iv. 161. Compare 
Ukert, Geographic der Griechen 
und Bomer, part i. p. 16—19. 

' Odyss. XX. 388— xxiv. 210. The 
identity of the Homeric Scberia 
with Korkyra, and that of the 
Homeric Thrinakia with Sicily, 
appear to me not at all made out. 
Both Welcker and Klausen treat 
the Fhseakians as purely mythical 
persons (see W. G. M&Uer, De 
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conclude that Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not wholly 
unknown to the poet. Among seafaring Greeks, the know- 
ledge of the latter implied the knowledge of the two former 
— since the habitual track, even of a well-equipped Athenian 
trireme during the Peloponnesian war, from iPeloponnesus 
to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the Gulf of Tarentum. The 
FhoksBans, long afterwards, were the first Greeks who ex- 
plored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian sea.^ Of the 
Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in Homer, who, as 
a general rule, presents to us the names of distant regions 
only in connexion with romantic or monstrous accompani- 
Kretan uients. The Ej:etans, and still more the Ta- 
Taphians, phiaus (who are supposed to have occupied the 
Phoeni- wcstem islands off the coast of Akamania), are 
mentioned as skilful mariners, and the Taphian 
Jlentes professes to be conveying iron to Temesa to be 
there exchanged for copper; 2 but both Taphians and 
Kretans are more corsairs than traders. ^ The strong 
sense of the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet 
Hesiod, and the imperfect structure of the early Grecian 
ship, attested by Tnucydides (who points out the more 
recent date of that improved shipbuilding which prevailed 
in his time), concur to demonstrate the then narrow range 
of nautical enterprise.* 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time 
when Babylon combined a crowded and industrious po- 
pulation with extensive conamerce, and when the Phoenician 
merchant-ships visited in one direction the southern coast 
of Arabia, perhaps even the island of Ceylon — in another 
direction, the British islands. 

The Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, 
exhibits the type of character belonging to the latter — 
with greater enterprise and ingenuity, and less of religious 
exclusiveness, yet still different from, and even antipathetic 
to, the character of the Greeks. In the Homeric poems, 
he appears somewhat like the Jew of the middle ages, a 

Goroyneomm Bepublicft; Gotting. point among critics both ancient 

1836, p. 9). and modem. 

1 Herodot. i. 163. ' OdysB. xv. 426. Tdc^iot, Xijla- 

* Nits8Ch.adOdyBB.i.l81;Strabo, xopM &vSpt<; and xri, 426. Hyqyi 

i. p. 6. The situation of Temesa, to Dfimfitftr, v. 128. 

whether it is to be placed in Italy « Hesiod. 0pp. Di. 616~684|i Thn- 

or in Cyprus, has been a disputed cyd. i. IS. 
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crafty trader turning to profit the violence and rapacity 
of others — bringing them ornaments^ decorations, the finest 
and brightest products of the loom, sold, silver, eleptrum, 
ivoiy, tin, &c., in exchange for which he received landied 
produce, skins, wool and slaves, the only commpditi^s 
which even a wealthy Greek chief of those early times l^d 
to offer — prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, i^ 
any manner which chance might throw in his way. ^ H^e is 
however really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with 
the deliberate purpose of surprise and plunder, and stan^ 
ding distinguished in this respect' from the Tyr- Natjare of 
rhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivoiy, f^^^^^^^^ 
and electrum, all of winch are acknowledged in i^aicated. 
the Homeric poems, were the fruit of Phoenician ^y Homer, 
trade with the West as well as with the East.^ 



> Odyss. xiv. 2»0: xv. 416.— 
<l»olvi^ ^XQev AvTip, dicar^Xio al5(i>«, 
Tpu>xTY)<, &<; 8^ icoX>.4 xdx' ivOptb- 

icoiffiv ItbpYfti. 
The. interesting narrative given 
by Eama)U8, of the manner in 
which he fell into slavery, is a 
vivid picture of Phoenician dealing 
(compare Herodot, i. 2—4. Iliad, 
vi. 290; zziii. 743). Paris is re- 
ported to have visited Bidon, and 
brought from thence women emi- 
nent for skill at the loom. The 
Cyprian Verses (see the Argument 
ap. DUntzer p. 17) affirmed that 
Paris had landed at Sidon, and 
attacked and captured the city. 
Taphian corsairs kidnapped slaves 
at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424). 

The omapionts or trinkets (dOup- 
fiata) which the Phoenician mex- 
chant carries with him, seem to be 
the same as the SalSaXa icoXXd, 
Tlopna^ TS Tvaprntac 9' SXixac, Ac, 
which Hdphaistus was employed 
in fabricating (Iliad, xviii. 400) 
under the protection of Thetis. 

<^Fallacis8imum esse genus Phoe- 
nicium omnia monumenta vetus- 
tfitis atque omnes histories nobis 
prodiderunt." (Cicero, Orat. Trium. 
partes ineditn, ed. Mail, 181$, p. 
13.) 



^ Ivory is frequently mentioned 
in Homer, who uses the -woz4 
eX<(pa< exclusively to mean thi^ 
substance^notto signify the anin^a}. 

The art of dyeing, especially 
with the various shadea of purple, 
was in after-ages one of the spe- 
cial excellencies of the Phoeni- 
cians : yet Homer, where he alludes 
in a simile to dyeing or staining, 
introduces a Mseonian or Karian 
woman as the performer of the 
process, not a Phoenician (Iliad, 
iv. 141). 

What the eleetrum named in the 
Homeric poems really is cannot 
be positively determined. The word 
in ajutiquity meant two different 
things: 1. amber; 2. an impure 
gold, containing as much as one- 
fifth or more of silver (Pliny, H. 
N. xxxiii. 4). The passages in 
which we read the word in the 
Odyssey do not positively exclude 
either of these meanings ; but they 
present to us electrum so much 
in juxtaposition with gold and 
silver each separately, that per- 
haps the second meaning is more 
probable than the first. Herodotus 
understands it to n\ean amher 
(iii. 116): SophokJO)!, on tLe con- 
trary, employs it to designate a 
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ThucydidSs tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, 
in very early periods, occupied many of the islands of the 
^gean, and we know, from the striking remnant of their 
mining works which Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off 
the coast of Thrace, that they had once extracted gold 
from the mountains of that island — at a period indeed very 
far back, since their occupation must have been abandoned 
prior to the settlement of the poet ArchUochus. * Yet few 
of the islands in the JEgean were rich in such valuable 
products, nor was it in the usual course of Phoenician 
proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was an 
adjoining mainland with which trade could be carried on. 
The traffic of these active mariners required no permanent 
settlement. But as occasional visitors they were convenient, 
in enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account, 
— ^to get rid of slaves, or friendless ThStes who were 
troublesome-aiidto supply himself with the metals, precious 
as well as useful. ^ The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus 
glitter with gold, copper, and electrum. Large stocks of 
yet unemployed metal — gold, copper and iron — are stored 
up in the treasure-chamber of Odysseus and other chiefs.' 



metal akin to gold (Antigone, 1033). 

See the dissertation of Buttmann^ 
appended to his collection of es- 
says called Mythologus, toI. ii. p. 
387; also Beckmann, History of 
Inventions, vol. iv. p. 12, Engl. 
Transl. "The ancients (observes 
the latter) used as a peculiar metal 
a mixture of gold and silver, be- 
cause they were not acquainted 
with the art of separating them, 
and gave it the name of eleetrum.^ 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
i. p. 241) thinks that the Homeric 
electrum is amber; on the con- 
trary, Hiillmann thinks that it 
was a metallic substance (Handels- 
Geschichte der Griechen, p. 63-81). 

Beckmann doubts whether the 
oldest xaaoitepoc of the Greeks was 
really tin : he rather thinks that it 
was "the aiannum of the Bomans, 
the wer9t of ovr smelting-houses, 
—that is, a mlxtoxe of lead, silver, 
and other accidental metals" {{bid. 



p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia 
procured tin from Britain, through 
Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, 
and the Bhone (Dioddr. v. 22). 

* Herodot. ii. 44; vi. 47. Archl- 
loch. Fragra. 21—22, ed. Gaisf. 
(Enomaus, ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. 
vi. 7. Thucyd. i. 12. 

The (Greeks connected this Phos- 
nioian settlement in Thasus with 
the legend of Kadmus and his 
sister Eurdpa : Thasus, the epony- 
mus of the island, was brother of 
Kadmus. (Herod, ib.) 

* The angry Laomeddn threa- 
tens, when PoseidOn and Apollo 
ask from him (at the expiration of 
their term of servitude) the stipu- 
lated wages of their labour, to cut 
off their ears and send them off to 
some distant islands (Iliad, xxi. 
464). Compare xxiv. 762. Odyss. 
XX. 883 ; xviii. 88. 

» Odyss. iv. 73; vii. 86; xxi. 61, 
lUad, ii. 226; vi. 47. 
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Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age — the trade 
carried on being one of barter. In reference also to the 
metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric des- 
criptions universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be 
employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. By what 
process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to 
serve the purposes of the warrior, we do not know;i but 
the use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, 
though the Works and Bays of Hesiod suppose this change 
to have been already introduced. 2 

The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is 
not less different from the historical times, than weapons 
the material of which their arms were composed. 
In historical Greece, the Hoplites, or heavy- 
armed infantry, maintained a close order and 
well-dressed line, charging the enemy with their 



and mode 
of fighting 
of the 
Homeric 
Greeks. 



* See MlUin, Min^ralogie Ho- 
mSriqne, p. 74. That there are, 
however, modes of tempering cop- 
per, 80 as to impart to it the 
hardness of steel, has been proved 
by the experiments of the Gomte 
de Oaylus. 

The MassagetsB employed only 
copper— no iron -for their weapons 
(Herodet. i. 216). 

* Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 160-420. The 
examination of the various matters 
of antiquity discoverable through- 
out the north of Europe, as pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society 
of Oopenhagen, recognises a dis- 
tinction of three successive ages : 
—1. Implements and arms of stone, 
bone, wood, &c. ; little or no use 
of metals at all; clothing made 
of skins. 2. Implements and arms 
of copper and gold, or rather 
bronze and gold ; little or no silver 
or iron. Articles of gold and elec- 
trum are found belonging to this 
age, but none of silver, nor any 
evidences of writing. 3. The age 
which follows this has belonging 
to ii arms of iron, articles of 
silver, and some Runic inscrip- 
tions : it is the last age of nortb- 
em paganism, immediately pre-<- 



ceding the introduction of Chris- 
tianity (Leitfaden zur Nordischen 
Alterthumskunde, pp. 31, 67, 63, 
Copenhagen, 1837.) 

The Homeric age coincides with 
the second of these two periods. 
Silver is comparatively little men- 
tioned in Homer, while both bronze 
and gold are familiar metals. Iron 
also is rare , and seems employed 
only for agricultural purposes— 
Xp«>a6v T8, x'^^^^' f* «^*«j effOTJTa 
9' 69ovTT^v (Hiad, vi. 48 ; Odyss. ii. 
338; xiii. 136). The xpodoyoo^ and 
the ^aXxe^c are both mentioned in 
Homer, but workers in silver and 
iron are not known by any special 
name (Odyss. iii. 416—436). 

''The hatchet, wimble, plane, and 
level, are the tools mentioned by 
Homer, who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the saw, the 
square, and the compass." (Gil- 
les, Hist, of Greece, chap. ii. 
p. 61.) 

The Gauls known to Polybius, 
seemingly the Cisalpine Gauls 
only, possessed all their property 
in cattle and gold— Qpi(i(«.aTa xal 
XpU9^<) — on account of the easy 
transportability of both (Polyb. 
ii. 17). 
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spears protended at even distance, and coming thus to 
close conflict without breaking their rank; there were 
special troops, bowmen, slingers, &c. armed with missiles, 
but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in this manner. 
The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the contrary, 
habitually employ the spear as a missile, which they launch 
with tremendous force : each of them is mounted in his 
war-chariot drawn by two horses and calculated to contain 
the warrior and his charioteer; in which latter capacity a 
friend or comrade will sometimes consent to serve. Ad- 
vancing in his chariot at full speed, in front of his own 
soldiers, he hurls his spear against the enemy: sometimes 
indeed he will fight on foot and hand to hand, but the 
chariot is usually near to receive him if he chooses, or to 
ensure his retreat. The mass of the Greeks and Trojans 
coming forward to the charge, without any regular step or 
evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the same way 
by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually a 
long sword and a short dagger, besides his two spears to 
be launched forward — the spear being also used, if occasion 
serves, as a weapon for thrust. Every man is protected 
by shield, helmet, breastplate and greaves : but the armour 
of the chiefs is greatly superior to that of the common 
men, while they themselves are both stronger and more 
expert in the use of their weapons. There are a few bow- 
men, as rare exceptions, but the general equipment and 
proceeding is as here described. 

Such loose array, immortalised as it is in the Iliad, is 
Contrast fanuliar to every one; and the contrast which 
with the it presents, with those inflexible ranks and that 
wray^ofhis- irresistible simultaneous charge which bore do wn 
toricai the Persian throng at Plataea and Kunaxa, * is 

Greece. g^^j^ ^ ^^ illustrate forcibly the general diff'er- 
ence between heroic and historical Greece. While in the 

* Tyrtseus, in his military ex- Thiersch and Schneidewin would 
pressions, seems to conceive the suhstitnte iciXXovxcc in place of 
Homeric mode of hurling the spear pAXXovxec. Buripidfis (Androm.6»6) 
as still prevalent— 66po 6' sixoXjxu)? has a similar expression, yet it 
pdXXovxe? (Fragm. ix. Gaisford). does not apply well to hoplites ; 
Either he had his mind prepossess- for one of the virtues of the ho- 
ed with the Homeric array, or plite consisted in carrying his spear 
else the close order and cox^unct steadily: Sopixwv xlvT]9tc betokens 
spears of the hoplites had not yet a disorderly march and the want of 
been introduced during the second steady courage and self-possession. 
Messenian war. See the remarks of Brasidas upon 
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former, a few splendid figures stand forward in prominent 
relief, the remainder being a mere unorganised and in- 
effective mass — in the latter, these units have been com- 
bined into a system, in which every man, officer and soldier, 
has his assigned place and duty, and the victory, when 
gained, is the joint work of all. Pre-eminent individual 
prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly ex- 
cluded — no man can do more than maintain his station in 
the line. ^ But on the other hand, the grand purposes, 
aggressive or defensive, for which alone arms are taken 
up, become more assured and easy; while long-sighted 
combinations of the general are rendered for the first time 
practicable, when he has a disciplined body of men to obey 
1dm. In tracing the picture of civil society, we 'have to 
remark a similar transition — we pass from He- Analogous 
rakles, Theseus, Jason, Achilles, to Solon, Py- change-in 
thagoras and Perikles — from "the shepherd of Sray^Sid 
his people," (to use the phrase in which Homer in oivii 
depicts the good side of the Heroic king,) to the *®®*®*y- 
legislator who introduces, and the statesman who maintains, 
a preconcerted system by which willing citizens consent to 
bind themselves. If commanding individual talent is not 
always to be found, the whole community is so trained as 
to be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders; 
the rights as well as the duties of each citizen being 
predetermined in the social order, according to principles 
more or less wisely laid down. The contrast is similar, 
and the transition equally remarkable, in the civil as in the 
military picture. In fact, the military organization of the 
Grrecian republics is an element of the greatest importance 
in respect to the conspicuous part which they have played 
inhuman affairs — their superiority over other contemporary 
nations in this respect being hardly less striking than it is 
in many others, as we shall have occasion to see in a sub- 
sequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the 
Greeks could effect little against a walled city. Fortifica- 
Still less effective were the heroic weapons and *ion of 
array for such an undertaking as a siege. For- *°^°^- 
tifications are a feature of the age deserving considerable 
notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the 

the ranks of the Athenians under * £uripi4« AAdromaQh. 696, 
Eleon at Amphipol. (Thucyd. r. 6). 
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primitive Greek towns or villages derived a precarious 
security, not from their walls, but merely from sites lofty 
and difficult of access. They were not built immediately 
upon the shore, or close upon any convenient landing-place, 
but at some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which 
could not be approached without notice or scaled without 
difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that time to guard 
against piratical or marauding surprise: but as the state 
of society became assured — as the chance of sudden assault 
comparatively diminished and industry increased — these 
uninviting abodes were exchanged for more convenient 
sites on the plain or declivity beneath; or a portion of the 
latter was enclosed within larger boundaries and joined on 
to the original foundation, which thus became the Acropolis 
of the new town. Thebes, Athens, Argos, &c. belonged to 
the latter class of cities; but there were in many parts of 
Greece deserted sites on hill-tops, still retaining even in 
historical times the traces of former habitation, and some 
of them still bearing the name of the old towns. Among 
the mountainous ps^s of Kr^te, in ^gina and Rhodes, in 
portions of Mount Ida and Parnassus, similar remnants 
might be perceived. ^ 

Probably in such primitive hill villages, a continuous 
Earliest circle of wall would hardly be required as an 
residences additional means of defence, and would often be 
Gre*ek8— rendered very difficult by the rugged nature of 
hiu vii- the ground. But Thucydides represents the 
aIK^di^'*^ earliest Greeks — those whom he conceives 
ficuit of anterior to the Trojan war — as living thus uni- 
access. yersally in unfortified villages chiefly on account 
of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for 

» *H icaXata icoXi? in ^gina (He- filoic iSi^xovto «l<; tiqv vov Sx^'^iv 

rodot. vi. 88) ; 'AotOTcoXaia in Sa- fiiSTCpxlffCliQffav. Paphos in Cyprus 

mus (Polyeen. i. 23, 2 ; Etymol. Mag. was the same distance below the 

V. 'AffTOiciXaia: it became seem- ancient Palce-Paphos (Strabo, xir. 

ingly the acropolis of the subse- p. 683). 

quent city). Near Mantineia in Arcadia was 

About the deserted sites in the situated opo; ev T<j> ice8i(]>, tqc spel- 

lofty regions of Krdte, see Theo- itia Iti Mavxivsla? S^o^ t^« dpxaiac 

phrastus, de Ventls, ▼. 18, ed. xaXeltai 8e tb x<»>plo ' e?' 'IK-***'' nxo- 

Schneider, p. 762. Xi« (Pausan. viii. 12, 4.). See a 

The site of IlaX^aloxTj'jfic in Mount similar statement about the lofty 

Ida,-4itdvu) KdppY)vo« xaxA -.h (xt- sites of the ancient town of Or- 

Teu)p6TaT0'# t^« 'I5y)« (Strabo, xiii. chomenus (in Arcadia) Paus. yiii. 

p. 607) ; Sffxepov 5e xaxcoxepw cjxa- 13, 2), of Nonakris (viii. 17 , 6), of 
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the morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other 
by perpetual fear, they had not yet contracted the sen- 
timent of fixed abodes — they were unwilling even to plant 
fruit-trees because of the uncertainty of gathering the 
produce — and were always ready to dislodge, because 
there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare subsistence 
might be had any where. He compares them to the moun- 
taineers of ^tolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his own 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little 
or no inter-communication, alwap armed and fighting, and 
subsisting on the produce of their cattle and their woods ^ 
— clothed in undrest hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydid^s, of these very early 
and unrecorded times, can only be taken as conjectural — 
the conjectures indeed of a statesman and a philosopher, — 
generalised too, in part, from the many particu- H^njerio 
IsLT instances of contention and expulsion of society re- 
chiefs which he found in the old legendary poems. ^^ J*' 
The Homeric poems, however, present to us a towns, 
different picture. They recognise walled towns ; individual 
fixed abodes, strong local attachments, heredi- and^strong 
tary individual property in land, vineyards plan- }^J^**\ 
ted and carefully cultivated, established temples *^ ^^^ *' 

ftv Sicoti Ti< ticeX9u>v, xal 4Tei)riff'cu)v 

Tt xaO' rf)(jiipav dvaYxalou Tp09Tjc 
itavTa^oo 4v ^o^pitvoi iicixpaTsiv, 
06 xaXtnu>c ditovifftavTO, xal 81* 
aOto oBtt (tsYiOtt ledXtwv Xo^'i^'fi 
oISt* TJ iW-Q itapaffxto^. 

About the distant and unfortified 
yillageB and rude habits of the 
^tolians and Lokrians, see Thu- 
cyd. iii. 94; Pausan. x. 38, 3: also 
of the Cisalpine Gauls, Polyb. 
ii. 17. 

Both Thucydidfis and Aristotle 
seem to hare conoeired the Ho- 
meric period as mainly analogous 
to the ()dipf)apoi of their own day 
— A681 8' ' ApiaxoxiXTjc X^ycdv, 8ti 
xoiaota del itoiei "OpiTipoc ota ^v 
tdxe* -^v 84 xoiaota xd icaXaid oldnsp 
xxl vuv iv xoic f)appdpoi< (Schol. 
Iliad. X. 161). 



Lusi (viii. 18, 8), Lykoreia on Par- 
nassus (Pans. X. 6 , 2 ; Strabo , ix. 
p. 418). 

Compare also Plato (Legg. iii. 2. 
p. 678-679), who traces these lofty 
and craggy dwellings, general 
among the earliest Grecian town- 
ships, to the commencement of hu- 
man society after an extensiye de- 
luge , which had corered all the 
lower grounds and left only a few 
jurviTors. 

* Thucyd. i. 2. <I>aivexai Yap ^ 
vov *£XXdc xoXoo|jiivifj, 06 ndXai ps- 
Palu)< olxou(jiivif], dXXd piexavaffTdvct^ 
xe ooaai xd npdxepa, xal pa8lu)< 
Ixaoxoi xf)v iauxtbv dnoXslnovxe^, 
f)taC6(xtvoi Oico xivu>v del nXeidvuDV 
x^<; Y^P ctXTcoplac o6x o&9T]c, 068' 
SRi(itY''^v'c^c d8eu>c dXXi^Xotc, o6xe 
xaxd Y^'* o5xe 8td QaXdff97)<, vejxi- 
(levoi 8i xd a&xu>v Ixaoxoi laov dico- 
Civ, xal icepioyalav xpijfxdTtov 06 
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of the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs.* The de- 
scription of Thucydides belongs to a lower form of society, 
and bears more analogy to that which the poet himself 
conceives as antiquated and barbarous — to the savages 
Cyclopes who dwell on the tops of mountains, in hollow 
caves, without the plough, without vine or fruit culture, 
without arts or instruments — or to the primitive settlement 
of Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to 
found the holy Ilium on the plain. 2 Ilium or Troy re- 
presents the perfection of Homeric sociefy. It is a con- 
secrated spot, containing temples of the gods as well as the 
palace of Priam, and surrounded by walls which are the 
fabric of the gods; while the antecedent form of ruder 
society, which the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of 
that which the theory of Thucydides ascribes to his own 
early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that 
Means of a large part of the population of Greece had, 
defence even in the Homeric times, reached a level higher 
thosrof than that of the JBtolians and Lokrians of the 
attack. days of Thucydid^s. The remains of Mykenae 

and Tiiyns demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian style of 
architecture employed in those early days: but we may 
remark, that while modern observers seem inclined to treat 
the remains of the former as very imposing, and significant 
of a great princely family, Thucydides, on the contrary, 
speaks of it as a small place, and labours to elude the in- 
ference, which might be deduced from its insignificant size, 
in disproof of the grandeur of Agamemnon. ^ Such forti- 
fications supplied a means of defence incomparably superior 
to those of attack. Indeed even in historical Greece, and 
after the invention of battering engines, no city could be 
taken except by surprise or blockade, or by ruining the 
country around, and thus depriving the inhabitants of their 

' Odyss. vi. 10; respecting Nau- careful cultivation (Odyss. xxIt. 

sithous, past king of the Pheea- 246) ; see also the shield of Achil- 

kians : les (Iliad, xviii. 641—580), and the 

'Afxcpl 8i tet^oc iXaaas ic6Xet, xal Ealydonian plain (Iliad^ ix. 675). 

e8sl(jioTo o?xoo«, * Odyss. x. 106—116; Iliad, xx. 

Kal vT]oi)c icolif]9e 9eu>v, xal eSas- 216. 

ffax' apoupoc. ' Thuoyd. i. 10. Kal 8xi jxev Mo- 

The vineyard, olive-ground and x'^vai piixpov -^v, r^ tl ti tu)v tots 

garden of Laertes, is a model of n6Xia(«.a (xt) d^ioxpiu>v Soxei elvai, Ac, 
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means of subsistence. And in the two great sieges of the 
legendary time, Troy and Thebes, the former is captured 
by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter is 
evacuated by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, 
after their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over 
those of attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand 
. promotive causes both of the growth of civic life, and of 
the general march of human improvement. It has enabled 
the progressive portions of mankind not only to maintain 
their acquisitions against the predatory instincts of the 
ruder and poorer, and to surmount the difficulties of inci- 
pient organisation, — but ultimately, when their organisation 
has been matured, both to acquire predominance, and to 
uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part 
passed to their enemies. The important truth here stated 
is illustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, 
than by that of modem Europe during the middle ages. 
The Homeric chief, combining superior rank with superior 
force, and ready to rob at every convenient opportunity, 
greatly resembles the feudal baron of the middle ages; but 
circumstances absorb him more easily into a city Hfe, and 
convert the independent potentate into the member of a 
governing aristocracy, i Traffic by sea continued to be 
beset with danger from pirates, long after it had Habitual 
become tolerably assured by land: the "wet piracy, 
ways" have always been the last resort of lawlessness and 
violence, and the Mse&n in particular has in all times 
suffered more than other waters under this calamity. 

' Nagelsbach, HomeriBche Theo- Bergk), wherewith he ploughs and 
logie^ AbschB. y. sect. 54. Hesiod reaps— while the unwarlike, who 
strongly condemns robbery— Atba dare not or cannot wield these 
dya^ f SpTca^ 6i xaxif) , QavdiTOto 86- weapons, fall at his feet, and call 
•ceipa (0pp. Di. 366 , comp. 320) ; him The Gbeat King. The feeling 
but the sentiment of the Grecian is different in the later age of 
heroic poetry seems not to go Demdtrius Foliorkdtds (about 310 
against it— it is looked upon as a b.o.); in the Ithyphallic Ode ad- 
natural employment of superior dressed to him at his entrance into 
force— AOTopiaTOi 8' dyaOol BsiXwv Athens, robbery is treated as worthy 
8icl fiaiTttc Taaiv (Athence. t. p. 178 ; only of iBtolians :— 
comp. Pindar, l^agm. 48, ed. Dis- AlxtoXixov fitp tpzaaax ti twv 
sen.): the long spear, sword and ic^Xa<, 
breastplate, of the Kretan Hy- Nuvl 8i, xal ic6^^tt>.— 
breas, constitute his wealth (Sko- (Poet.Lyr. xxv. p. 453, edSchneid.) 
lion 27, p. 877, Poet. Lyric, ed. The robberies of powerful mnn 
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Aggressions of the sort here described were of bourse 
most numerous in those earliest times when the -^gean 
was not yet an Hellenic sea^and when many of the Oyclades 
were occupied, not by Greeks, but by Karians — perhaps 
by Phoenicians: the number of Karian sepulchres discovered 
in the sacred island of Delos seems to attest such occupa- 
tion as an historical fact.^ According to the legendary 
account, espoused both by Herodotus and by Thucydides, 
it was the Kretan Minos who subdued these islands and 
established his sons as rulers in them; either expelling the 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute. 2 Thu- 
cydides presumes that he must of course have put down 
piracy, in order to enable his tribute to be remitted in 



and even highway robbery gene- 
rally, found considerable approving 
sentiment in the middle ages. 
''AH Europe (observes Mr. Hallam, 
Hist. Mid. Ag. oh. viii. part 3, p. 
247) was a scene of intestine anarchy 
during the middle ages ; and though 
England was far less exposed to 
the scourge of private war than 
most nations on the continent, we 
should find; could we recover the 
local annals of every country, such 
an accumulation of petty rapine 
and tumult, as would almost alien- 
ate us from the liberty which served 
to engender it. . . . Highway rob- 
bery was from the earliest times 
a sort of national crime. . . . We 
know how long the outlaws of 
Sherwood lived in tradition; men 
who, like some of their betters, 
have been permitted to redeem by 
a few acts of generosity the just 
ignominy of extensive crimes. 
These indeed were the heroes of 
vulgar applause: but when such a 
judge as Sir John Eortescue could 
exult, that more Englishmen were 
hanged for robbery in one year 
than !French in seven— and that, if 
an Englishman le poor, and see 
another having riches^ which may 
he faken from him hy might, he 
will not spare to do so, — it may be 
perceived how thoroughly these 



sentiments had pervaded the public 
mind." 

The robberies habitually com- 
mitted by the noblesse of France 
and Germany during the middle 
ages, so much worse than any thing 
in England— and those of the 
Highland chiefs even in later times 
—are too well-known to need any 
references : as to France, an ample 
catalogue is set forth in Dulaure's 
Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 
1792). The confederations of the 
German cities chiefly originated in 
the necessity of keeping the roads 
and rivers open for the transit of 
men and goods against the nobles 
who infested the high roads. 
Scaliger might have found a paral- 
lel to the X'oatal of the heroic ages 
in the noblesse of la Bouergue as 
it stood even in the 16th century, 
which he thus describes :—'<In 
Gomitatu Bodes pessimi sunt: 
nobilitas ibi latrocinatur ; nee pos- 
sunt reprimi" (ap. Dulaure, c. 9). 

» Thucyd. i. 4, 8. t^c vov *EX- 
XTfjviXTJc OaXdaar)?. 

a Herodot. 1. 171 ; Thuoyd. i. 4— 
8. Isokratds (Panathenaio. p. 241) 
Cakes credit to Athens for having 
finally expelled the Karians out of 
these islands at the time of the 
Ionic emigration. 
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safety, like the Athenians during the time of their hege- 
mony. ^ Upon the legendary thalassocraty of Minos I have 
already remarked in another place: 2 it is sufficient here to 
repeat, that in the Homeric poems (long subsequent to 
Mm6s in the current chronology) we find piracy both fre- 
quent and held in honourable estimation, as Thucydides 
himself emphatically tells us — remarking moreover that 
the vessels of those early days were only half-decked, built 
and equipped after the piratical fashion, 3 in a manner upon 
which the nautical men of his time looked back with dis- 
dain. Improved and enlarged ship-building, and the tri- 
reme, or ship with three banks of oars, common for warlike 
purposes during the Persian invasion, began only with 
the growing skill, activity and importance of the Corinth- 
ians, three quarters of a century after the first Olympiad.* 
Corinth, even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished by 
the epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from 
its remarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two 
harbours of LechsBum andKenchre8B,the one on the Corinth- 
ian, the other on the Sar6nic gulf. It thus supplied a con- 
venient connexion between Epirus and Italy on the one 
side, and the ^gean sea on the other, without imposing 
upon the unskilful and timid navigator of those days the 
necessity of circumnavigating Peloponnesus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is mani- 
fested by a comparison of the Homeric with the Extended 
Hesiodic poems; in respect to knowledge of geographi- 
places and countries — the latter being probably ledgeln^he 
referable to dates between b.c. 740 and b.c. 640. Hesiodic 
In Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy Compared* 
of such acquaintance however being exaggerated with 
byStraboand other friendly critics) with conti- ^°"*°'^- 
nental Greece and its neighbouring islands, with Krete and 
the principal islands of the -^gean, and with Thrace, the 
Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphla- 
gonia northward and Lykia southward. The Sikels are 
mentioned in the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last book of 
that poem, but nothing is said to evince a knowledge of 
Italy or the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt 

• Thucyd. L 4. td xt XiflaTixbv * See ch»p. xii. 

(i>< tlx6c»xa0jpei H t^c SaXdvaTjc * Thucyd. i. 10. xtp naXaiq) xpin^ 

i<p' Saov ^86vaTO, xou t&< icpoaiSouc X^axixtbxapov no(peaxtoa9(«.ivau 

(iiXXov livai a6x^. * Thnoyd. i. IS. 

VOL. IL 1 
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and PhoBnike, are known by name and by yagae hearsay^ 
but tbe Nile is only mentioned as "the riyer Egypt:" while 
the Euxine sea is not mentioned at all. ^ In the Hesiodic 
poems, on the other hand, the Nile, the Ister, the Fhasis 
and the Eridanus, are all specified by name;^ Mount JBtna, 
and the island of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians 
and Li^rians in the west, and the Scythians in the north, 
were also noticed. ^ Indeed within forty years after the 
first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were 
founded from Corinth — the first of a numerous and power- 
ful series of colonies, destined to impart a new character 
both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In. reference to the astronomy and physics of the 
Astronomy Homeric Greek, it has idready been remarked 
And that he connected together the sensible ph»no- 

physics. mena which form the subject matter of these 
sciences by threads of religious and personifyinff fancy, to 
which the real analogies among them were made subordi- 
nate; and that these analogies did not begin to be studied 
by themselyes, apart from the religious element by which 
they had been at first oyerlaid, until the age of Thales, 
coinciding as that period did with the increased ojp^portuni- 
ties for yisiting Egypt and the interior of Asia. The 
Greeks obtained access in both of these countries to an 
enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-dial,^ and to a more exact determination 

* See yoeloker, Homerische ohen nnd B5mer, i. p. 87. 
Oeographie, ch. iii. sect. 66—63. * The Greeks learnt from the 
He has bronght to bear mnoh Babylonians ic6>o> xal Yvu>t<>ova xal 
learning and ingenuity to identify xi 8uQ>xal8t«a [kipta x^c f)(iipT)(; 
tbe places risited by Odyssens (Herodot. ii. 109). The word n6Xov 
with real lands, bat the attempt means the same as horologium, 
is not snccessful. Compare also the circular plate upon which the 
Ukert, Hom. Geog. rol. i. p. 14, rertioal gnomon projected its sha- 
and the ralnable treatises of J. H. dow, marked so as to indicate the 
Voss, AUe Weltkundef annexed to hour of the day— twelre hours be- 
the second rolume of his Kritische tween sunrise and sunset : seeldelerr 
Bl&tter (Stuttgard, 1828), pp. 946 Handbuoh der Ghronologie, rol. i. 
—418. yoss is the father of just p. 288. Respecting the opinions of 
riews respecting Homeric geo- Thales, see the same work, part 
graphy. ii« p. 18—67; Plutioroh. de Phksit. 

* Hesiod. Theog. 888-840. PhUosophor. ii. o. 12 ; Aristot. de 
' Hesiod. Theogon. 1016 ; Hesiod. Ooslo, ii. IS. Gostard, Rise and 

Fragm. 190—194, ed. Gdttling; Progress of Astronomy among the 
Strabo, i. p. 10; rii. p. 800. Com- Ancients p. 99. 
pare Ukert, Geographic der Grie- 
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of the length of the solar year* than that which served as 
the basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended 
that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of the 
sun — not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error 
as to the time of its occurrence — and that ne also possessed 
so profound an acquaintance with meteorological pheno- 
mena and probabilities, as to be able to foretel an abundant 
crop of olives for the coming year, and to realise a large 
sum of money by an olive speculation. ^ From Thales 
downward we trace a succession of astronomical and 
physical theories, more or less successful, into which I do . 
not intend here to enter. It is sufficient at present to 
contrast the father of the Ionic philosophy with the times 
preceding him, and to mark the first commencement of 
scientific prediction among the Greeks, however imperfect 



» We hare rery little information 
repecting the early Grecian mode 
of computing time, and we know 
that though all the different states 
computed hy lunar periods, yet 
most, if not all, of them had 
different names of months as well 
as different days of heginning and 
ending their months. All their 
immediate computations howerer 
were made by months : the lunar 
period was their immediate stand- 
ard of reference for determining 
their festirals and for other pur- 
poses, the solar period being re- 
sorted to only as a correctire, to 
bring the same months constantly 
into the same seasons of the year. 
Their original month had thirty 
days, and was divided into three 
decads, as it continued to be 
during the times of historical 
Athens (Hesiod. 0pp. Di. 766). In 
order to bring this lunar period 
more nearly into harmony with 
the sun, they intercalated erery 
second year an additional month : 
so that their years included alter- 
nately twelre months and thirteen 
monttn, each month of thirty days. 
This period was called a Dieteris 
^sometimes a Trieteris. Soldn is 
•aid to have first introduoed the 



fashion of months differing in 
length, Tarying alternately from 
thirty to twenty-nine days. It 
appears howerer that Herodotus 
had present to his mind the Die- 
teric cycle, or years alternating 
between thirteen months and 
twelre months (each month of 
thirty days), and no other (Hero- 
dot, i. 32; compare ii. 104). As 
astronomical knowledge improved, 
longer and more elaborate periods 
were calculated, exhibiting a 
nearer correspondence between an 
integral number of lunations and 
an integral number of solar years. 
First, we find a period of four 
years: next, the Octaeteris, or 
period of eight years, or ninety- 
nine lunar months: lastly, the 
Metonic period of nineteen yearsi 
or 236 lunar months. How fax 
any of these larger periods were 
ever legally authorised or brought 
into civil usage even at Athens, 
is matter of much doubt. See 
Ideler, Ueber die Astronomischen 
Beobachtungen der Alten, p. 
176 — 195 ; Macrobius , Saturnal. 
i. IS. 

« Herodot. i. 74; Aristot. Polit. 
1. 4, 6. 

I2 
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at the outset, as distinguished from the iiiBpired dicta of 
prophets or oracles, and from those special signs of the 
purposes of the gods, which formed the habitual reliance 
of the Homeric man. ^ We shall see these two modes of 
anticipating the future — one based upon the philosophical, 
the other upon the religious appreciation of nature — 
running simultaneously on throughout Grecian history, and 
sharing between them in unequal portions the empire of 
the Greek mind; the former acquiring both greater pre- 
dominance and wider application among the intellectual 
.men, and partially restricting, but never abolishing, the 
spontaneous employment of the latter among the Yulgar. 

Neither coined money, nor the art of writing, > nor 
^ painting, nor sculpture, nor imaginative archi- 

money, tecturo, belong to the Homeric and Hesiodic 
writing, times. Such rudiments of arts, destined ulti- 
mately to acquire great development in Greece, as 
may have existed in these early days, served only as a sort 
of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for 
himself the fabulotis creations ascribed to Hephsestus or 
Daedalus. No statues of the gods, not even of wood, are 
mentioned in the Homeric poems. All the many varieties, 
in Grecian music, poetry and dancing — the former chiefly 
borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia--date from a period 
considerably later than the first Olympiad. Terpander, 
the earliest musician whose date is assigned — ^and the 
inventor of the harp with seven strings instead of that with 
four strings — does not come until the 26th Olympiad, or 
676 B.C.: me poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. 
The iambic and elegiac metres — the first deviations frotn 
the primitive epic strain and subject — do not reach up to 
the year 700 b.c. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the 
Epic undoubted prerogative and the solitary jewel of 

poetry. the earliest aera of Greece. Of the many epic 
poems which existed in Greecis during the eighth century 
before the Christian »ra, none have been preserved except 

> Odyss. iii. 178.— 63 ; Borip. Suppl. S16— S80. 

'HTiot<.tv H 0t6v 9alvtiv Tipttc* * The oiQ(iaTa Xvypi mentioned 

a6T&p Zf fifitv in nimd. ri. 168, if they prore 

AttEt} xal ^vu>Yti leiXttToc fiivov anything, are rather an eridenoe 

tU £&f)otav againet, than for, the exiitence of 

Ti|iivtiv, Ac. alphabetical writing at the times 

Oompare Odyss. zx. 100; Iliad, i. when the Iliad was composed* 
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the niad and Odyssey: the jEthiopis of Arktinus, the Bias 
Mhior of Lesches, the Cyprian verses, the Capture of 
GSchalia; the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the Thehais 
and the Epigoni — several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer — have all been lost. But the 
two which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in 
the primitive Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled 
in any other people, and powers of invention and expression 
which prepared, as well as foreboded, the future eminence 
of the nation in all the various departments to which thought 
and language can be applied. Great as the power Of 
thought afterwards became among the Greeks, their power 
of expression was still greater; in the former, other nations 
have Duilt upon their foundations and surpassed them — in 
the latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too much 
to say that this flexible, emphatic and transparent character 
of the language as an instrument of communication — its 
perfect aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as 
for stirring all the veins of human emotion without ever 
forfeiting that character of simplicity which adapts it to 
all men and all times — maybe traced mainly to the existence 
and the wide-spread influence of the Hiad and Odyssey. 
To us these compositions are interesting as beau- i^g g,eat 
tiful poems, depicting life and manners, and ^^^ perma- 
unfolding certain types of character, with the S®ce on*'*' 
utmost vivacity and artlessness : to their original the Greek, 
hearer, they possessed all these sources of attrac- ^^^^ 
tion, together with others more powerful still, to which we 
are now strangers. Upon him they bore with the full 
weiffht and solemnity of history and religion combined, 
while the charm of the poetry was only secondary and 
instrumental. The poet was then the teacher and preacher 
of the community, not simply the amuser of their leisure 
hours: they looked to him for revelations of the unknown 
past and for expositions of the attributes and dispensations 
of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for his 
privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 
prised many different poets and poetical compositions, 
which fulfilled this purpose with more or less completeness. 
But it is the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that after the minds of men had ceased to be in full har- 
mony with their original design, they yet retained their 
empire by the mere force of secondary excellences ; while 
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the remaining epics — though serving as food for the curious, 
and as storehouses for logographers; tragedians, and artists — 
never seem to have acquired very yride popularity even 
among intellectual Greeks. 

I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account 
of the epic cycle, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and 
of the general evidences respecting the latter, both as to 
antiquity and authorship. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GRECIAN EPIC-HOMERIC POEMS. 

At the head of the once abundant epical compositions 
of Qreece, most of them unfortunately lost, stand two ciAstso 
the Iliad and Odyssey, with the immortal name <>' «p^°__ 
of Homer attached to each of them, embracing STomwio— 
separate portions of the comprehensive legend Heiiodic 
of Troy. They form the type of what may be called the 
heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from the genea- 
logical, m which latter species some of the Hesiodic poems 
— the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Naupaktia 
— stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if 
so it may be called, though the expression is very indefinite) 
— being confined to one of the great events or great per- 
sonages of Ghrecian legendary antiquity, and comprising a 
limited number of characters all contemporaneous — m^e 
some approach, more or less successful, to a certain jpoetical 
unity; while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and 
unconfined both as to time and as to persons, strung to- 
gether distinct events without any obvious view to concen- 
tration of interest — without legitimate beginning or end.^ 
Between these two extremes there were many gradations. 
Biographical poems, such as the Herakleia or Theseis, re« 
counting all the principal exploits performed by one single 
hero, present a character intermediate between the two, 
but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the 
hymns to the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, 
are epical fragments, narrating particular exploits or ad- 
ventures of the god commemorated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-reHgious poetry of 
Ghfeece began in Hexameter verse — the characteristic and 

' Arist. Poet. o. 17—87. He points and biographical poeme : but he 

out and explain! the gapeTior takes no notice of the Hesiodic 

structure of the lUad and Odyssey, or genealogical, 
as compared with the semi-Homeric 
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consecrated measure of the epic:; but they belong to a 
different species, and burst out from a different 
and^mystic vein in the Grecian mind. It seems to have been 
Hexameter the more common belief amon^ the historical 
fatei'aTa Greeks that such mystic effusions were more 
genus than ancient than their narrative poems; and that 
the Bpic. Orpheufl,Mus8Bus,Linus,01^n, Pamphus, and even 
Hesiod, &c.&Cv the reputed composers of the former, were 
of earlier date than Homer. But tnere is no evidence to sus- 
tain this opinion, and the presumptions are all against it. 
Those compositions, which in the sixth century before the 
Christian aera passed under the name of Orpheus and 
Musseus, seem to have been unquestionably post-Homeric. 
We cannot even admit the modified conclusion of Hermann, 
TJlrici, and others , that the mystic poetry as a genus (put- 
ting aside the particular compositions falsely ascribed to 
Orpheus and otners) preceded in order of time the narra- 
tive. 2 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles 
of about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes yrith a brief hint 
of their contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five — the 
Lost epic Cyprian Verses, the JEthiopis and the Capture 
poems. of Troy, both ascribed to Arktinus; the Lesser 

Iliad, ascribed to LeschSs; the Hetums (of the Heroes 
from Troy), to which the name of Hagias of TroezSn is at- 
tached; and the Telegonia, by Eugamm6n, a continuation 
of the Odyssey. Two poems — the Thebai's and the Epi- 
ffoni (perhaps two parts of one and the same poem) were 
devoted to the legend of Thebes — ^the two sieges of that 
city by the Argeians. Another poem, called (Bdipodia, 
had for its subject the tragical destiny of GSdipus and his 
family; and perhaps that which is cited as Eur6pia, or 
verses on Europa, may have comprehended the tale of 
her brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of Thebes.' 

' Aristot. Poetic, c. 41. He con- torn. ri. p. 89. 

siders the Hexameter to be the The snperior antiquity of Or- 

natural measure of narrative pheus as compared with Homer 

poetry: any other would be un- passed as a receired position to 

seemly. the classical Bomans (Horat. Art. 

' nirici, Gesohlchte des Grieohi- Poet. 892). 

•Chen Epos, 6te Vorlesung, pp. ' Bespecting these lost epics, 

96—108; G. Hermann, Ueber Ho- see DUntser, Collection of the 

mer und Sappho, in his Opaioula, Vragmenta Epioor. Qrttcorum ; 
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The exploits of H^rakles were celebrated in two com- 
positions, each called Herakleia, by £in8eth6n and Fisan- 
der — probably also in many others of which the memory 
has not been preserved. The capture of (Echalia by He- 
rakl^s formed the subject of a separate epic. Two other 
poems, the -SJgimius and the Minyas, are supposed to have 
been founded on other achievements of this hero — ^the eflfec- 
tive aid which he lent to the Dorian king ^gimius against 
the LapithsB; his descent to the under-world for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the imprisoned Theseus, and his conquest 
of the city of the Minyse, the powerful Orchomenus.* 

Other epic poems — the Pnor6nis, the Danais, the Alk- 
m8e6nis, the Atthis, the Amazonia 2 — we know only by 
name. "We can just guess obscurely at their contents so 
far as the name indicates. The Titanomachia, the Gigan- 
tomachia, and the Corinthiaca, three compositions all 
ascribed to Eumelus, aflford by means of their titles an idea 
somewhat clearer of the matter which they comprised. The 
Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though partially 
corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been other 
poems, now lost, of the like import and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diflfusive 
and full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the 
CaUlogue of Women and the Great Eoiai; the latter of 
which indeed seems to have been a continuation of the 
former. A large number of the celebrated women of heroic 
Greece were commemorated in these poems, one after the 
other, without any other than an arbitrary bond of connexion. 
The Marriage of K^yx — the Melampodia — and a string of 
fables called Astronomia, are farther ascribed to Hesiod: 
and the poem above mentioned, called ^gimius, is also 
sometimes connected with his name, sometimes with that 
of Kerkops. The Naupaktian Verses (so called probably 
from the birth-place of their author), and the genealogies 
of KonsBthon and Asius, were compositions of the same 

Wiillner, De Gyolo Bpico, p. 48 — as the same with the Epigoni, and 

66 ; and Mr. Fynes Glinton^e Ghro- the Atthis of Hegesinous the same 

uology, vol. iii. p. 849—369. with the Amazonia: in Suidas (y« 

* Weloker, Der Epische Gyklns, "Ojxtjpoc) the latter is among the 

p. 256—266; Apollod6r. ii. 7, 7; poems ascrihed to Homer. 

Diod6r. iv. 37; O. MilUer, Dorians, Leutsch (Thehaidos Gyclicee Be- 

1. 28. liquise, p. 12—14) riews the The- 

' Welcker (Der Epische Gyklns, ha'is and the Epigoni as different 

p. 209) considers the Alkmsednis parts of the same poem. 
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rambling cliaracter, as far as we can judge from the scanty 
fragments remaining, i The Orchomenian epic poet Cher- 
sias, of whom two lines only are preserved to usbyPausanias, 
may reasonably be referred to the same category. 2 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, car- 
j. . ^^^ rying with it the semblance of authority, is 
and^hejx " assi^ed, 10 Arktinus of Miletus, who is placed 
probable ty Eusebius in the first Olympiad, and by 
Suidas in the ninth. Eugamm6n, the author of 
the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in 
the fifty-third Olympiad, b.c. 566. Between these two we 
find Asius and Lesches, about the thirtieth Olympiad, — 
a time when the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, 
and when other forms of poetry — elegiac, iambic, lyric and 
choric — had either already arisen, or were on the point of 
arising, to compete with it. ^ 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in 
. the early commencements of prose-writing, He- 

pic cyo e. ^g^^gg^jg^ Pherekydes, and other logographers, 
made it then* business to extract from the ancient fables 
something like a continuous narrative chronologically 
arranged. It was upon a principle somewhat analogous 
that the Alexandrine literati, about the second century 
before the Cbristian sera,* arranged the multitude of old 
epic poets into a series founded on the supposed order of 

' See tbe Fragments of Hesiod, moediarum Arisf ophanis in Pluto— 

Eumdlns, Kincethdn, and Asius, in Alexander JEtolus, et Lycophron 

the collections of Marktscheffel, Ghaloidensis, et Zenodotus Ephe- 

DOntzer, GSttling and Oaisford. sins, impnlsu regis PtolemsBi, Phi- 

1 hare already, in going over ladelphi cognomento, artis poetioes 
the ground of Grecian legend, re- libros in nnnm collegerant et in 
ferred to all these lost poems in ordinem redegerunt; Alexander 
their proper places. tragoedias, Lycophron comoedias, 

2 Pausan. ix. 38, 6; Plutarch. Zenodotus rero Homeri poemata 
Sept. Sap. Gonv. p. 156. et reliquorum illustrium poeta- 

» See Mr. Clinton's Fasti Helle- rum." Bee Lange, TTeber die Ky- 

nici, about the date of Arktinus, klischen Dichter, p. 66 (Mainz 

Tol. i. p. 860. 1887); Weloker, Der Epische Oy- 

* Perhaps Zenodotus, the su- klus, p. 8; Bitscbl, Die Alexan- 

perintendent of the Alexandrine drinischen Bibliotheken, p. 8 (Brei- 

library under Ptolemy Philadel- lau, 1838). 

phus, in the third century b.o. : Lange disputes the sufficiency of 

there is a Bcholion on Plautus, this passage as proof that Zeno- 

published not many years ago by dotus was the framer ot the Bpic 

Osann, and since more fblly by Cycle: his grounds are however 

Bitscbl,— "CAoins in commento Co- uniatisfaotory to me. 
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time in the events narrated — beginning with the inter- 
marriage of Uranus and GsBa, and the Theogony— and 
concluding with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his 
son Telegonus. This collection passed by the name of the 
Epic Cycle, and the poets, whose compositions were em- 
bodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. Doubtless the 
epical treasures of the Alexandrine library were larger 
than had ever before been brought together and submitted 
to men both of learning and leisure; so that multiplication 
of such compositions in the same museum rendered it ad- 
visable to establish some fixed order of perusal, and to 
copy them in one corrected and uniform edition.* It 
pleased the critics to determine precedence neither by 
antiquity nor by excellence of the compositions themselves, 
but by the supposed sequence of narrative, so that the 
whole taken together constituted a readable aggregate of 
epical antiquity. 

Much obscurity 2 exists, and many diflFerent opinions 
have been expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle : I view it, 
not as an exclusive canon, but simply as an all-comprehen- 
sive classification, with a new edition founded thereupon. 
It woidd include all the epic poems in the library older 
than the Telegonia, and apt for continuous narrative: it 
would exclude only two classes — first, the recent epic poets, 
such as Panyasis and Antimachus ; next, the genealogical 
and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of Women, the 

' That there existed a cyclic oompositiona put in order and 

copy or edition of the Odyssey corrected by skilful hands, and 

(7) xoxXixT)) is proved by two pas- then carefully copied for the use 

sages in the Scholia (xvi. 1?6 ; xvii. of the library. Such* copy consti- 

26), with Boeckh's remark in Butt- tntes the cyclic edition: they 

mann' 8 edition: this was the Odys- might perhaps cause or permit 

sey copied or edited along with duplicates to be made, but the 

the other poems of the cycle. IxSoaic or edition wai complete 

Our word to edit— or edition-^ without them, 

suggests ideas not exactly suited ' Bespecting the great confusion 

to the proceedings of the Alexan- in which the Epic Cycle is invol- 

drine library, in which we cannot red, see the striking declaration 

expect to find anything like what of Buttmann, Addenda ad Scholia 

is now called puhlication. That in Odysseam, p. 675; compare the 

magnificent establishment possess- opinions of the different critics, 

ing a large collection of epical as enumerated at the end of 

manuscripts, and ample means of Welcker^s treatise, Episch. Cyk. 

every kind at command, would p. 420—463. 
naturally desire to have these 
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Eoiai, and otherS; which could not be made to fit in to any 
chronological sequence of events. ^ Both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were comprised in the 
Cycle, so that the denomination of cyclic poet 
did not originally or designedly carry with it 
any association of contempt. But as the great 
and capital poems were chiefly spoken of by 
themselves, or by the title of their own separate 
authors, so the general name of poets of the Cycle 
came gradually to be applied only to the worst, and thus 
to imply vulgarity or common-place; the more so as many 
of the inferior compositions included in the collection seem 
to have been anonymous, and their authors in consequence 
describable onl^ under some such common designation as 
that of the cychc poets. It is in this manner thuEit we are 
to explain the disparaging sentiment connected bv Horace 
and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, thougn no such 
sentiment was implied in the original meaning of the Epic 
Cycle. 



' Our information respecting the 
Epic Cycle is derived from Euty- 
chius Proolus, a literary man of 
Sicca daring the second oentnry 
of the Christian sera, and tutor of 
Marcus Antoninus (Jul. Capitolin. 
Vit. Marc. c. 2)— not from Froolus, 
called Diadochus, the new-Platonic 
philosopher of the fifth century, 
as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others 
have imagined. The fragments 
from his work called Chrestomathia 
give arguments of several of the 
lost cyclic poems connected with 
the siege of Troy, communicating 
the important fact that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were included in the 
cycle, and giving the following 
description of the principle upon 
which it was arranged: — AtaXaft- 
Pdvtt H mpl TOO XcYOf'.ivou tnixou 
xOxXou, o« apx«T«i ftiv ix t^? 04p4- 
vou xal r^< 6{iioXoYou(iivif]; f'-l^ttoc 
.... xal ictpaToutat 6 ticixo; x6x- 
Xo<, ix 8ia<p6pu>v icoiT)Td)v vufticXT)- 
poufAtvoc, fJ-ixP^ '^^c dico()d9tu)<; 
*0ouo9iu>c .... At(t\ 8i u>c tou 
citixou xuxXou t^ Ttoir^piaxa 2tQi9u>Cc- 



xai xacl vnouSiCtxcti toTc leoXXoTc, 
o6x oSxo) 8ia xi^v dpsx^v, u);8td xt|v 
dxoXouOlttv Tu>v iv a6tj 
Kpa^lkixui^ (ap. Photium, ood* 
239). 

This much-commented passage, 
while it clearly marks out the 
cardinal principle of the Epic 
Gycle(dxoXouBiaicpaX(i,dxu>v),neither 
affirms nor denies anything re- 
specting the excellence of the 
constituent poems. Produs speaks 
of the taste common in his own 
time (aitouSdCtxat xotc icoXXoic) : 
there was not much relish in his 
time for these poems as such, hut 
people were much interested in 
the sequence of epical events. 

The ahstracts, which he himself 
drew up in the form of arguments 
of several poems, show that he 
adapted himself to this taste. We 
cannot collect from his words 
that he intended to express any 
opinion of his own respecting 
the goodness or badness of tha 
cyclic poems. 
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The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in con- 
sirast and antithesis with Homer, ^ though originally the 
Iliad and Odyssey had hoth been included among them: and 
this alteration of the meaning of the word has given birth 
to a mistake as to the primary purpose of the classification, 
as if it had been designed especially to part oflF the inferior 
epic productions from Homer. But while some critics are 
disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too pointedly from 
Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much into the 
other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with that 
poet. He construes it as a classification delibe- « , x, * 
ratel^ framed to comprise all the various pro- the epic 
ductions of the Homeric epic, with its unity of ^®i® *<> 
action and comparative paucity both of persons °°* '* 
and adventures — as opposed to the Hesiodic epic, crowded 



> The gradual growth of a oon- 
temptuons feeling towards the 
aeriptor eyelicua (Horat. Ars Foe- 
tic. 136), which waa not originally 
implied in the name, it well set 
forth by Lange (TTeber die Ky klisch. 
Pioht. p. 68—66). 

Both Lange (p. 36—41) however 
and Ulrioi (Geschichte des Grieoh. 
Epos, 9te Tories, p. 418) adopt 
another opinion with respect to 
the cycle, which I think aninp- 
ported and inadmissible,— that the 
seyeral constituent poems were 
not reoeired into it entire ({. e. 
with only such changes as were 
requisite for a corrected text), 
but cut down and abridged in 
such manner as to produce an 
exact continuity of narratire. 
Lange even imagines that the 
cyclic Odyssey was thus dealt with. 
But there seems no evideiice to 
countenance this theory, which 
would convert the Alexandrine 
literati ttom critics into logo- 
graphers. That the cyclic Iliad 
and Odyssey were the same in the 
main (allowing for corrections of 
text) as the common Iliad and 
Odyssey, is shown by the fact, that 
Proclus merely names them in the 
series *without giving any abstract 



of their eontenti : they were too 
well known to render such a 
process necessary. Nor does either 
the language of Proclus or that 
of Oeeoius as applied to Zenodotus, 
indicate any transformation applied 
to the poets whose works are des- 
cribed to have been brought 
together and put into a certain 
order. 

The hypothesis of Lange is 
founded upon the idea that the 
(dxoXouBta lepajtidTtov) continuity 
of narrated events must necessarily 
have been exact and without break, 
as if the whole constituted one 
work. But this would not be 
possible, let the framers do what 
they might: moreover, in the at- 
tempt, the individuality of all 
the constituent poets must have 
been sacrificed, in buch manner 
that it would be absurd to discuss 
their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative in 
the Epic Gycle could not have 
been more than approximative,— 
as complete as the poems com- 
posing it would admit: never- 
theless it would be correct to say 
that the posms wore arranged in 
series upon this principle and 
upon no other. The librarians 
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with separate persons and pedigrees, and destitute of cen- 
tral action as well as of closing catastrophe. This opinion 
does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, inas- 
much as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have been 
included in the Cycle. To say that none were included, 
would be too much, for we cannot venture to set aside 
either the Theogony or the ^gimius; but we may account 
for their absence perfectly well without supposing any 
design to exclude them, for it is obvious that their rambling 
character (like that of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade 
the possibility of interweaving them in any continuous 
series. Continuity in the series of narrated events, coupled 
with a certain decree of antiquity in the poems, being the 
principle on which the arrangement called iJie Epic Cycle 
was based, the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not 
from any pre-conceived intention, but because they could 
not be brought into harmony with such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we 
,^^^^ . cannot now determine with exactness. Welcker 
poems were arranges them as follows: — Titanomachia, Ba- 
th?c^ofe** nais, Amazonia (or AtthisJ, QSdipodia, Thebai's 
e eye e. ^^^ expedition of AmphiafaUs), Epigoni (or 
Alkm8e6nis), Minyas (or Phokai's), Capture of (Echalia, 
Cyprian Yerses, IHad, JEthiopis, Lesser Iliad, Diupersis or 
the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, Odyssey, and 
Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes Clinton enlarge 
the list of cyclic poems still farther. * But all such reconstruc- 
tions of the Cycle are conjectural and destitute of authority. 
The only poems which we can affirm on positive grounds to 
have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series respect- 
ing the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to the Telegoma, of 
which I*roclus has preserved the arffuments, and which in- 
cludes the Hiad and Odyssey — next, theoldThebais, which is 
expressly termed cyclic 2 in order to distinguish it from the 
poem 01 the same name composed by Antimachus. In 
regard to other particular compositions,we have no evidence 

might hare arranged in like manner p. 87—41; Wnellner, De Oyclo 

the rast mass of tragedies in their Epioo, p. 48 geq. ; Lange, Uebec 

poeseBsion (if they had chosen to die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 47 ; 

do so) upon the principle of se- Olinton , Vasti Hellenic! , toL U 

qnence in the subjects : had they p. 848. 

done so, the series .would have • Sohol. Pindar. Olymp. vi. 28; 

formed a Tragie CyeU. Athenie. xL p. 466. 
> Welcker, Der Epische OykluS) 
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to guide us, either for admission or exclusion, except our 
general views as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was 
framed. If my idea of that scheme be correct, the Alexan- 
drine critics arranged therein all their old epical treasures, 
down to the Telegonia — the good as well as the bad; gold, 
silver, and iron — provided only they could be pieced in with 
the narrative series. But I cannot venture to include, as 
Mr. Clinton does, the Eur6pia, the Phor6nis, and other 
poems of which we know only the names, because it is 
uncertain whether their contents were such as to fulfil that 
primary condition. Nor can I concur with him in thinking 
that, where there were two or more poems of the same title 
and subject, one of them must necessarily have been adopted 
into the Cycle to the exclusion of the others. There may 
have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, both com- 
prehended in the Cycle; iiie purpose being (as I before 
remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but to 
determine some fixed order, convenient for reading and 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered compositions, 
as the basis of a new, entire, and corrected edition. 

Whatever may have been the principle on which the 
cyclic poems were originally strung together, ^j^^ ^^ 
they are all now lost, except those two unrivalled and odya- 
diamonds, whose brightness, dimming all the Jn^y^oems 
rest, has alone sufficed to confer imperishable of the cycle 
glory even upon the earliest phase of Grecian p'®*®'^®^. 
ufe. It has been the natural privilege of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philology down to the 
present day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, even 
m the historical and literary days of Greece, there were no 
assured facts to satisfy. These compositions are the monu- 
ments of an age essentially religious and poetical, but 
essentially also unphilosophical, unreflecting, and unre- 
cording. The nature of the case forbids our having any 
authentic transmitted knowledge respecting such a period; 
and the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful thoi^h it 
be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will of itself 
enable us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the absence 
of a tolerable stock of evidence. After the numberless 
comments and acrimonious controversies ^ to which the 

> It it a memorable illnstratioii of literary men in aU agei (I fear 
of that bittemeee which has so we can make no'azoeption), when 
much diigraced the controTertiei we find Paueaniai saying that he 
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Homeric poems have given rise, it can hardly be said that 
OoTiosity *^y ^^ *^® points originally doubtful have obtain- 
which these ed a solution such as to command universal 
provoke—' acquiescence. To glance at all these contro- 
no data to versies, however briefly, would far transcend 
satiafy It. ^^Q liinits of the present work. But the most 
abridged Grecian history would be incomplete without 
some inquiry respecting the Poet (so the Greek critics in 
their veneration denommated Homer), and the productions 
which pass now, or have heretofore passed, under his name. 

Who or what was Homer? What date is to be 
assigned to him? What were his compositions? 

A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different 
towns and ages, would have obtained answers widely dis- 
crepant and contradictory. Since the invaluable labours 
of Ahstarchus and the other Alexandrine critics on the text 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to 
regard those two (putting aside the Hymns and a few other 
minor poems) as being the only genuine Homeric composi- 
tions: and tne literary men called Ohorizontes, or the 
Separators, at the head of whom were Xenon and Hella- 
nikus, endeavoured still farther to reduce the number by 
disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out that 
both could not be the work of the same autnor. Throughout 
Diff t ^® whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad 
poems M- and the O^ssey, and the Hymns have been 
^bed to received as Homeric. But if we go back to the 
^°'"' time of Herodotus or still earlier, we find that 
several other epics also were ascribed to Homer — and there 
were not wanting ^ critics, earlier than the Alexandrine age, 
who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together with the 
satirical poem caJled MargitSs, the Batrachomyomachia, 
and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic 
Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two separate 
poems, or the latter a second part of th^ former) were in 
early days currently ascribed to Homer: t%e same was the 

had examined into the ages of xal *0(ii^poo, icoXuicpaYftoviQaavxi ic 

Hesiod and Homer with the most xh dxptfiiataxov o& (tot "xpiffu^ i^i'j 

laborioni semtiny, but that he {v. tictoraiiiv^ xb fiXalTtov aXXtov 

knew too well the oalnmnions dis- xt xal o6x ijxtaTa Svot xax' i(ii eicl 

positions of oontemporarj critios icoiigati xwv iictuv xaOtioxi^xtaav. 
and poets , to declare what con- ' See the extract of Froclus , ir 

clnsion he had come to (Pans. ix. Photias Cod. SSt. 
30, a) : Iltpl H *H(ji68ou xt i^Xtxlar 
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case with the Cyprian Verses: some even attributed to him 
Beyeral other poems/ the Capture of (Echalia, the Lesser 
Biady the Phoka' s, and the Amazonia. The title of the 
poem called Thebai's to be styled Homeric depends upon 
evidence more ancient than any which can be produced to 
authenticate the Iliad and the Odyssey: for Kallinus, the 
ancient elegiac poet (b.c. 640). mentioned Homer as the 
author of it — and his opinion was shared by many other 
competent judges.* Prom the remarkable description 
given by Herodotus of the expulsion of the rhapsodes from 
8iky6n, by the despot Kleisthen^s, in the time of Sol6n 
(about B.C. 5 8 0)9 we may form a probable judgement that 
the Thebai's and the Epigoni were then rhapsodised at 
Siky6n as Homeric productions.' And it is clear from the 



> Soidas, T. *0|x7]po< ; Bustath. ad 
Iliad, ii. p. SSO. 

* Pansan. ix. 9, 8. The name of 
Eallinns ia that passage seems 
certainly correct; Td ik iici) rauxa 
(the Thebaie) KaXXivo? d?ix>8voc 
a{>TU>v 4« P^V''t*i 89^ff«v 'Ojjir)p'>v 
t6v leoii^* ^"^^ t^vai" KaXXlv<|) 84 itoX- 
Xol xt xal &5ioi >6yoo xaxi xaftxi 
iYvwaav. 'E^u) 8i xijv noiijaiv xau- 
x>)v |wxd f8 'IXiaSa xal '086aaaiav 
eicaivu) (tdXiaxa. 

To the same purpose the author 
of the Oertamen of Hesiod and 
Homer, and the pseudo-Herodotns 
(.Vit. Homer, o. 9). The 'A(A9iapiu> 
i^tXaol'z, alluded to in Suidas at 
the prodnotion of Homer, may be 
reasonably identified with the 
Thehals (Suidas, t. 'Ojirjpo?). 

The oyclographer DionysiuSjWho 
affirmed that Homer had lived 
both in the Theban and the Tro- 
jan wars, must haye recognised 
that poet as author of the Thebais 
as well as of the Iliad (ap. Procl. 
ad Hesiod. p. 8). 

« Herodot. t. 67. KXtia94v < ^Ap 
' ApYtloi9i icoXtj«.i^ffa«— toOxo |fci *, ^a- 
'j>({)8(r&< inauot ht Eixucovi dYcuYl- 
Cta9ai, xd)v *0|ii]p8tu>v iiticov stvtxa, 
8x1 'Apt«Xol xt "/al 'ApYO< x4 icoXXd 
nivxo Ofiviaxai — xouxo^i, ^pcpov ^dp 
^v xol 4axi 4y o&xj xj 4y**P* "^^^ 

VOL. n. 



2'xua>vltt>v 'ASpigaxoo xoo ToiXaoo 
xoOxov trt86|i.T)as 6 KXtiaQsvTjc, 46vxoi 
'ApyeTov, txp/Xstv ex xijc X"*P^^' ^®" 
rodotns then goes on to relate 
how Kleisthends carried into ef- 
fect hii purpose of banishing the 
hero Adrastus: first, he applied 
to the Delphian Apollo for per- 
mission to do so directly and 
avowedly : next, on that permission 
being refused, he made application 
to the Thebans to allow him to 
introduce into Sikydn their hero 
Melanippus, the bitter enemy of 
Adrastus in the old Theban le- 
gend; by their consent, he con- 
secrated a chapel to Melanippus 
in the most commanding part of 
the Sikyonian agora,and then trans- 
ferred to the newly-imported hero 
the rites and festivals which had 
before been given to Adrastus. 

Taking in conjunction all the 
points of this very curious tale, 
I venture to think that the rhap- 
sodes incurred the displeasure of 
Kleisthends by reciting, not the 
Homeric Iliad, but the Homeric 
Theba'is and Epigoni. The former 
does not answer the conditions of 
the narrative; the latter fulfils 
them accurately. 

1. It cannot be said even by the 
utmost latitude of speech, that in 
K 
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lan^age of Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion 
ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epi- 
goni, thouffh he himself dissents. ^ In spite of such dissent, 
however, mat historian mast have conceived the names of 
Homer and Hesiod to be nearly co-extensive with the whole 
of the ancient epic, otherwise he would hardly have de- 
livered his memorable judgement, that they two were the 
firamers of Grecian Theogony. 

That many different cities laid claim to the birth of 



the IU»d "Little else is mng ex- 
cept Argoi and the Argeiani"— 
("in illii nhlquefere nonnisi Argoe 
et Argiri oelebrantur" — is the 
translation of Sehweigh&user) : 
Argos is rarely mentioned in it, 
and neyer exalted into any primary 
importance: the Argeians, as in- 
habitants of Argos separately, are 
nerer noticed at all : that name is 
applied in the Iliad, in common 
with Aehaant and DanaanM^ only 
to the general body, of Greeks— 
and eren applied to them much 
less frequently than the name of 
Ajdhaans. 

3. Adrastns is twice, and only 
twice, mentioned in the Iliad , as 
master of the wonderful horse 
Areion and as father-in-law of Ty- 
dens ; but he makes no figure in the 
poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore, though Eleisthends 
mignt hare been erer so much in- 
censed against Argos and Adras- 
tus, there seems no reason why 
he should hare interdicted the 
rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad. 
On the other hand, the Thebais 
and Epigoni oould not fail to 
provoke him especially. For, 

1. Argos and its inhabitants were 
the grand subject of the poem, 
and the proclaimed assailants in 
the expedition against Thebes. 
Though the poem itself is lost, 
the first line of it has been pre- 
served (Leutsch, Theb. Oycl. Beliq. 
p. 6 ; compare Sophoklfts, CEd. OoL 
880 with Scholia),— 



'ApYoc ftsiSe, 8t&, icoXu$l4>iov, bOsv 

2. Adrastus was king of Argos, 
and the ohlef of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, 
that Argos and the Argeians were 
"the burden of the song" in tiiese 
two poems. 

To this we may add— 

1. The rhapsodes would hare tho 
strongest motiye to recite the 
Thebais and Epigoni at BikyOn, 
where Adrastus was worshipped 
and enjoyed so vast a popularity, 
and where he even attracted to 
himself the chorio solemnities 
which in other towns were given 
to Dionysus. 

3. The means which Eleistheato 
took to get rid of Adrastus indi- 
cates a special reference to the 
Thebais: he invited from Thftbes 
the hero Melanippus, the Heeior 
of Thdbes in that very poem. 

For these reasons I think we 
may conclude that the ^OiJiiQptta 
ini) alluded to in this very illus- 
trative story of Herodotus are the 
Thebais and the Epigoni, not the 
Iliad. 

» Herodot. ii. 117; iv. 82. The 
words in whichHerodotus intimates 
his own dissent from the reigning 
opinion are treated as spurious by 
F. A. Wolf, but vindicated by 
Schweigh&user : whether they be 
admitted or not, the general cur- 
rency of the opinion adverted to 
is equally evident. 
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Homer, (seven- is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and 
Chios are the most prominent among them) is ijothijig 
well known, and most of them had legends to known, and 
tell respecting his romantic jparentage, his alleged ® ewiT/ of' 
blindness, and his life ojf an itinerant bard opinion, 
acquainted with poverty and sorrow. * The dis- JJe^peiion 
crepancies of statement respecting the date of and date of 
his reputed existence are no less worthy of ^o^'^'* 
remark; for out of the eight different epochs assigned to 
him, the oldest differs from the most recent by a period of 
460 years. 



• The Life of Homer, which pae- 
ses falsely under the name of 
Herodoine, contains a ooUeotion 
of these different stories : it is sup- 
posed to haye been written about 
the second century after the Chris- 
tian »ra, but the statements which 
it famishes are probably sereral 
of them as old as Ephorus (com- 
pare also Froclus ap.Fhotium,o.a89). 

The belief in the blindness of 
Homer is doubtless of far more 
ancient date, since the circumstance 
appears mentioned in the Homeric 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, where 
the bard of Chios, in some yery 
touching lines, recommends him-' 
self and his strains to the fayour 
of the Delian maidens employed 
in the worship of Apollo. This 
liymn is cited by Thuoydidfts »i 
unquestionably authentic, and he 
doubtless accepted the lines as a 
description of the personal con- 
dition and relations of the author 
of the Hiad and Odyssey (Thucyd. 
iii. 104): Simonidds of Ke6s also 
calls Homer a Chian (Frag. 69, 
Bchneidewin). 

There were also tales which re- 
presented Homer as the contem- 
porary, the cousin, and the riyal 
in recited composition, of Hesiod, 
who (it was pretended) had yau- 
quished him. Bee the Certamon 
Homeri et Hesiodi, annexed to the 
works of the latter (p. 314, ed. 
Battling; and Plutarch, Conyiy. 



Sept. Sapient, c. 10), in which als<v 
yarious stories respecting the life 
of Homer are scattered. The em* 
peror Hadrian consulted the Del- 
phian oracle to know who Homer 
was ; the answer of t)te priestess 
reported him to be a natiye of 
Ithaca, the son of Telemachus and 
Epikastd, daughter of Nestdr (Cer- 
tamen Hom. et Hes. p. 814). The 
author of this Certamen tells us 
that the authority of the Delphian 
oracle deserves imjilicit confidence. 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Fhere- 
kydds traced bdth Homer and 
Hesiod up to Orpheus, through a 
pedigree of ten generations (see 
Sturz, Fragment. Hellanic. tt. 76« 
144 ; compare also Lobeok^s remarks 
—Aglaophamwi, p. 822— on the sub- 
ject of these genealogies). The 
computationij of these authors ear- 
lier than Herodotus are of yaluCj 
because they illustrate the habits 
of mind in which Grecian chrono- 
logy began: the genealogy might 
be easily continued backward to 
any length in the past. To trace 
Homer up to Orpheus, howeyerj 
would not haye been consonant to 
the belief of the Hom&rids. 

The contentions of the different 
cities which disputed for the birth 
of Homer, and indeed all the 
legendary anecdotes circulated is 
antiquity respecting the poet, are 
copiously discussed in Welcker, 
Der Epische Cyklus (p. 194—199). 

k2 
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Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned 
Poetical "^ different portions of the Grecian world to 
Gens of the any questions respecting the person of Homer. 
Homfirids. jg^^ there were a poetical cens (fraternity or 
ffuUd) in the Ionic island of Chios, iii^o, if the question 
had been put to them, would have answered in another 
manner. To them Homer was not a mere antecedent man, 
of kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi- 
divine eponymus and progenitor^ whom they worshipped 
in their gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendant name 
and glory the individuali^ of every member of the gens 
was merged. The compositions of each separate HomSrid, 
or the combined efforts of many of .them in coinunction, 
were the works of Homer: the name of the individual bard 
perishes a^d his authorship is forgotten, but the common 
gentile father lives and grows in renown, from generation 
to generation, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the 
Homer the Poetical gens called HomSridse or HomSrids; 
superhu. - and in the general obscurity of the whole case, 
nySu^^a^nd ^ ^^^ towards it as the most plausible con- 
father of ception. Homer is not only the reputed author 
this Gens, ^f ^^q various compositions emanating from the 
gentile members, but also the recipient of the many different 
legends and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their 
imagination to confer upon him. Such manufacture of 
fictitious personality, and such perfect incorporation of the 
entities of religion and fancy with the real world, is a 
process familiar and even habitual in the retrospective 
vision of the Greeks.* 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here brought 
to view, the Homerids, are of indisputable authenticity. 
Their existence and their considerations were maintain^ 
down to the historical times in the island of Chios. > If 

> Eren Aristotle ascribed to rhapsode, poor and almost friend- 
Homer a divine parentage: a damsel less (Bepnbl. p. 600). 
of the isle of los, pregnant by * Pindar, Kem. ii. 1, and Scholia ; 
some god, was carried off by pirates Aknsilans, Fragm. 81, Didot; 
to Smyrna at the time of the lonio Harpokration, r. 'OfAi^ptSai : Hel- 
emigration, and there gave birth lanic. Vr. 66, Didot; Strabo, xiv. 
to the poet (Aristotel. ap. Pin- p. 646. 
tarch Vit. Homer, p. 1069). It seems by a passage of Plato 

Plato seems to have considered (Phsedms,p. 262),thattheHom6ridai 

Homer as having been an itinerant professed to possess unpublished 
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the Homerids were still conspicuous even in tlie days of 
Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellanikus and Plato, when their pro- 
ductive invention had ceased, and when they had become 
only guardians and distributors, in common with others, 
of the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors — far 
more exalted must their position have been three centuries 
before, while they were still inspired creators of epic 
novelty, and when the absence of writing assured to them 
the undisputed monopoly of their own compositions. * 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or 
heroic father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, 
as they constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile 
Homerids, and he is the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, 
the Cyprian Verses, the Prooems or Hymns, and other 
poems in the same sense in which he is the author of the 
Iliad andOdyssey — assuming that these various compositions 



▼erses of their ancestral poet— Iict) 
diroOsxa. Compare Plato, Republic, 
p. 599, and Isocrat. Helen, p. 218. 
' Nitzscb (De Historic Homeri, 
Fascic. 1, p. 128, Fascic. 2, p. 71), 
and Ulrici (Geschichte der Episch. 
Poesie. vol. i. p. 240—381) question 
the antiquity of the Homdrid gens, 
and limit their functions to simple 
reciters, denying that they ever 
composed songs or poems of their 
own. Yet these gentes, such as 
the Euneidse, the Lykomidse, the 
ButadsB, the Talthybiadso, the des- 
cendants of Cheir6n at Peli6n, Ac, 
the Hesychidse (Schol. Sophocl. 
OSdip. Col. 489) (the acknowledged 
parallels of the Hom^ridsB), may 
be surely all cobsidered as belon- 
ging to the earliest known ele- 
ments of Grecian history : rarely 
at least, if ever, can such gens, 
Avith its tripartite character of 
civil, religious and . professional, 
be shown to have commenced at 
any recent period. And in the 
early times, composer and singer 
were one person : often . at least, 
though probably not always, the 
bard combined both functions. 
The Homeric doiSo^ sings his own 



compositions ; and it is reasonable 
to imagine that many of the early 
Homdrids did the same. 

See Niebuhr, Romisch. Gesclu 
vol. i. p. 324; and the treatise, 
Ueber die Sikeler in der Odyssee- 
in the Rheiniscbes Museum, 1828, 
p. 257; and Boeckh, in the Index 
of Contents to his Lectures of 1834. 

"The Sage Vyasa (observes 
Professor Wilson, System of Hindu 
Mythology, Introd. p. Ixii.) is 
represented, not as the author, 
but as the arranger and compiler 
of the Vedas and the Pur&n&s. 
His name denotes his character, 
meaning the arranger or distributor 
(Welcker gives the same meaning 
to the name Homer) ; and the 
recurrence of many Vyasas,— many 
individuals who new modelled the 
Hindu scriptures,— l^as nothing in 
it that is improbable, except tho 
fabulous intervals by which their 
labours are separated." Individual 
authorship and the thirst of per- 
sonal distinction are |n this case 
also buried under one groat and 
common name, as in the case of 
Homer, 
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emanate, as perhaps they may, from different individuals 
numbered amonff the Homerids. But this disallowance 
of the historical personality of Homer is quite distinct 
from the question, with which it has been often confounded, 
whether the Hiad and Odyssey are originally entire poems, 
and whether by one author or otherwise. To us, the name 
of Homer means these two poems, and little else; we desire 
to know as much as can be learnt respecting their date, 
their original composition, their preservation, and their 
mode of communication to the public. All these questions 
are more or less complicated one with the other. 

Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other 
What Diay information except the various afi&rmations, 
*f th* *^**^* respecting the age of Homer, which differ among 
riiad^ftud themselves (as 1 have before observed^ by an 
Odyssey. interval of 460 years, and which for tne most 
part determine the date of Homer by reference to some 
other event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated — such as 
the Trojan war, the Return of the Herakleids, or the Ionic 
migration. Krates placed Homer earlier than the Return 
of the Herakleids and less than eighty years after the 
Trojan war: Eratosthenes put him 100 years after the 
Trojan war: Aristotle, Aristarchus and Castor made his 
bii'th contemporary with the Ionic migration, while Apol- 
lodorus brings him down to 100 years after that event, or 
240 years after the taking of Troy. Thucydides assigns to 
him a date much subsequent to the Trojan war. ^ On the 
other hand, Theopompus and Euphorion refer his age to 
the far more recent period of the liydian king Gyges (01. 
lS-23, B.C. 708-688), and put him 500 years after the Trojan 
e])och.> What were the grounds of these various conjec- 
tures, we do not know^ though, in the statements of 

^ Thucyd. i. S. ndsus : Eratosthenes may be mp' 

* See the statements and citations posed to have grounded his date 

respecting the age of Homer, col- on the passage of the Iliad which 

lected in Mr. Clinton's Chronology, mentions the three generations 

vol. i. p. 146. He prefers the view descended from JBneas. We should 

of Aristotle, and places the Iliad have been glad to know the grounds 

and Odyssey a century earlier of the very low date assigned by 

than I am ^clined to do,~940— Theopompus and EuphoriOn. 

927 B.C. The Pseudo-Herodotus, in his 

Eratds probably placed the poet life of Homer, puts the birth of 

anterior to the Betum of the Hd- the poet 168 years after the Trojan 

rakleids, because the Iliad makes war. 
no mention of Dorians in Pelopon- 
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Krat^s and Eratosthenes, we may pretty well divine. . But 
the oldest dictum preserved to us respecting the date of 
Homer — ^meaning thereby the date of the Biaa and Odyssey 
— appears to me at the same time the most credible, and 
the most consistent with the general history of the ancient 
epic. Herodotus places Homer 400 years before Date m- 
himself; taking his departure, not from any HM^otos 
fabulous even^ but from a poitit of real and the'most^' 
authentic time.^ Four centuries anterior to P'obabie. 
Herodotus would be a period commencing with 800 b.o.: 
80 that the composition of the Homeric poems would thus 
fall in a space between 850 and 800 b.o. We may gather 
from the language of Herodotus that this was his own 
judgement, opposed to a current opinion which assigned 
the poet to an earlier epoch. 

To place the Hiaa and Odyssey at some periods be- 
tween 850 B.C. and 776 b.c., appears to me more pj^j^j^iji^ 
probable than anv other date, anterior or pos- date of the 
terior — more probable than the latter, because 01*186"^^ 
we are justified in believing these two poems to between 
be older than Arktinus, who comes shortly after ®*J ^^^ 
the first Olympiad — ^more probable than the 
former, because the farther we push the poems back, the 
more do we enhance the wonder of their preservation, 
already sufficiently great, down from such an age and so- 
ciety to the historical times. 

The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, 
epic as well as lyric, down to the age (probably) Epic poems 
of Peisistratus, were circulated and brought to "®^*®?^* J 
bear upon the public, deserves particular atten- oompanies, 
tion. They were not read by individuals alone not read 
and apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to dfyidaaii 
assembled companies. This seems to be one of »?«*• 
the few undisputed facts with regard to the great poet: 
for even those who maintain that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were preserved by means of writing, seldom contend that 
they were read. 

s Herodot. ii. 68. Herakleidds has sometimes been employed to 

Ponticus affirmed that Lykurgus snstain the date here assigned to 

had brought into Peloponndsns the Homeric poems ; bat eyery- 

the Homeric poems, which had thing respecting Lykorgns is too 

before been unknown out of Ionia, doubtful to serye as evidence in 

The supposed epoch of Lykurgus other inquiries. 
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In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must al- 
ways take account of this great difference between early 
Greece and our own times — ^between the congregation 
mustered at a solemn festival, stimulated by community of 
sympathy, listening to a measured and musical recital from 
the lips of trained bards or rhapsodes, whose matter was 
supposed to have been inspired oy the Muse — and the soli- 
tary reader with a manuscript before him; such manuscript 
being, down to a very late period in Greek literature, in- 
differently written, without division into parts and without 
marks of punctuation. As in the case of dramatic per- 
formances in all ages, so in that of the early Grecian epic 
—a very large proportion of its impressive effect was de- 
rived from the talent of the reciter and the force of the 
general accompaniments, and would have disappeared al- 
together in solitary reading. Originally the bard sung 
his own epical narrative commencing with a prooemium or 
hymn to one of the gods:* his profession was separate and 
special, like that of the carpenter, the leech, or the pro- 
pnet: his manner and enunciation must have required par- 
ticular training no less than his imaginative faculty. His 
character presents itself in the Odyssey as one^ highly 
esteemed; and in the Iliad, even Achilles does not distain 
to touch the lyre with his own hands, and to sing heroic 
deeds.^ Not only did the Iliad and Odyssey, and the poems 
embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce all their impression 
and gain all their renown by this process of oral aelivery, 

' The Homeric hyrans are prooams is disputed by Franke (Prsfat. ad 

of this sort, some very short, oob- Hymn. Homeric, p. ix. -xix.); and 

sisting only of a few lines— others the distinction between what is 

of considerable length. The Hymn genuine and what is spurious de- 

(or rather one of the two hymns) pends upon criteria not yery dis- 

to Apollo iscited by Thucydid6s tinotly assignable. Oompare Ul- 

as the ProoBm of Apollo. rici, Oesoh. der Bp. Poesie p. 885 

The Hymns to Aphrodite, Apollo, —391. 

Hermes, D6mdtdr and Dionysus, * Phemius, Demodokus and the 

are genuine epieal narratires. -nameless bard who guarded the 

Hermann (Prsef. ad Hymn. p. fidelity of Klytsemndstra, bear 

Ixxxix.) pronounces the Hymn to out this position (Odyss. i. 165; 

Aphrodit4 to be the oldest and iii. 267; viii. 490; xxi. 380; Achil- 

most genuine; portions of the les in Diad, ix. 190). 

Hymn to Apollo (Herm. p. xx.) A degree of inyiolability seems 

are also rery old, but both that attached to the person of the bard 

hymn and the pthers are largely as well as to thai of the herald 

interpolated. His opinion respect- (Odysa. xzli. 865—867). 
ing these interpolations, however, 
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but even the Ivric and choric poets who succeeded them 
were known an5 felt in the same way by the general public, 
even after the full establishment of habits of reading among 
lettered men. While in the case of the epic, the recitation 
or singing had been extremely simple and the measure 
comparatively httle diversified, with no other accompani- 
ment than that of the four-stringed harp — all the variations 
superinduced upon the original hexameter, beginning with 
the pentameter and iambus, and proceeding step by step 
to the complicated strophes of Pindar and the tragic 
writers, still left the general efiFect of the poetry greatly 
dependent upon voice and accompaniments and pointedly 
distinguished from mere solitary reading of the words. 
And in the dramatic poetry, the last in order of time, the 
declamation and gesture of the speaking actor alternated 
Lyric and with the song and dance of the Chorus, and 
choric ^ith the instruments of musicians, the whole 

iufended being Set off by imposing visible decorations, 
for the ear. j^qw both dramatic effect and song are familiar 
in modem times, so that every man knows the difference 
between reading the words and hearing them under the 
appropriate circumstances : but poetry, as such, is, and 
has now long been, so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that 
it requires an especial memento to bring us back to the 
time when the Iliad and Odyssey were addressed only to 
the ear and feelings of a promiscuous and sympathising 
multitude. Headers there were none, at least until the 
century preceding Solon and Peisistratus : from that time 
foi*ward, they gradually increased both in number and in- 
fluence; though doubtless small, even in the most literary 
period of Greece, as compared with modern European so- 
ciety. So far as the production of beautiful epic poetry 
was concerned, however, the select body of instructed readers 
furnished a less potent stimulus than the unlettered and 
listening crowd of the earlier periods. The poems of 
Choerilus and Antimachus, towards the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, though admired by erudite men, never ac- 
quired popularity; and the Emperor Hadrian failed in his 
attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the expense 
of Homer, i 

• Spartian, Vit. Hadrian, p. 8; tiona on this point in Nake's 
Dio Cas8. Ixix. 4; Plut. Tim. c. 86. comments on OhOBrilus, eh. yiii. p. 
There are some good obserra- 69:— 
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It will be seen by what has been here statedi that that 
Of the class of men, who formed the medium of com« 

*h**' d' munication between the verse and the ear, were 
8ingera,and of the highest importance in i^e ancient world, 
recitew. and especially in the earlier periods of its 
career — the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers 
for the lyric, the actors ana singers jointly with the dancers 
for the chorus and drama. The lyric and dramatic poets 
taught with their own lips the delivery of their compositions, 
and so prominently did this business of teaching present 
itself to the view of the public, that the name Didaskalia, 
by which the dramatic exhibition was commonly designated, 
derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the 
festivals at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and 
easy of access, for the recitation of the ancient epic, there 
must have been of course great differences of excellence; 
but that the more considersmle individuals of the class were 
elaborately trained and highly accomplished in the exer- 
cise of their profession, we may assume as certain. But it 
happens that Sokrat^s with his two pupils Plato and Xeno- 
phon speak contemptuously of their merits, and many per- 
sons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to admit 
this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without taking 
account of the point of view from which it was delivered. ^ 

«Habet hoc epica poesis, rexa leotamenti genai primo prsBsagiro 

iUa, onjus perfectissimam normam sibi, delude hanrire, coepit." 

agnoscimus Homericam— habet hoc Nake remark! too that the 

proprium, at non in possessione <<8plendidi88ima et propria Home- 

Tirorum eruditomm, sed quasi riosB poeseoi ntas, ea quss ipoute 

viya sit et ooram populorecitanda: quasi sulk inter populum et quasi 

ut cum populo crescat, et si po- oum populo Tireret," did not reach 

piilus Deorum et antiquorum below Feisistratus. It did not, I 

heroum facinora, quod pneoipuam think, reach eTOn so low as that 

est epicsB poeseos argumentum, period. 

audire et secum repetere dedidi- ' Xenoph. Hemorab. iv. S, 10 ; 

cerit, obmutescat. Id Tero turn and Bympos. iii. 6. OlaOd ti o&v 

factum est in Grscift, quum popu- IQvoc ^XiQitbTtpov ^a<|;(j)8u>v ; . . . . 

las elk setate, quam pueritiam di- A^Xov Yocp Sxt t&< 6icovola< o6x 

cere possis, peractft, partim ad res inlaxavxai. 26 H 2T7]ai(tpp6T(|> ts 

eerias tristesque, politicas maxime xal 'Ava^i)i.dv8p(|) xaX dXXoic icoXXoTc 

^easque multo, quam antea, im- icoX6 8iSu>xac dpY6piov, '&ax% o6Siv 

peditiores— abstrahebatur: partim' o« xu>v icoXXou d^ltuv XiXtjOt. 

epio«B poeseos pertsesus, ex aliis These 6icovotai are the hidden 

poeseos generibus, quae tum nas- meanings or allegories which a 

cebantur, noTum et dlTersum ob- certain set of philosophers under- 
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These philosophers considered Homer and other poets with 
a view to instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous ]prac- 
tice: they analysed the characters whom the poet described, 
sifted the value of the lessons conveyed, and often struggled 
to discover a hidden meaning, where they disapproved that 
which was apparent. When they found a man ^^^ 
like the rhapsode, who professed to impress oondemndd 
the Homeric narrative upon an audience, and ^^ *>® |?- 
yet either never meddled at all, or meddled un- iJgophers— 
successfully, with the business of exposition, they iindeser- 
treated him with contempt; indeed Sokrates de- ^* ^' 
predates the poets themselves much upon the same principl e, 
as dealing with matters of which they could render no rational 
account. ^ It was also the habit of Plato and Xenophon 
to disparage generally professional exertion of talent for 
the purpose of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in 
an indelicate manner with the gratuitous teaching and 
ostentatious poverty of their master. But we are not 
warranted in judging the rhapsodes by such a standard. 
Though they were not philosophers or moralists, it was 
their province — and it had been so, long before the philo- 
sophical point of view was opened — to bring their poet 
home to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, 
and to penetrate themselves with his meaning so far as 
was suitable for that purpose, adapting to it the appro- 



took to disoorer in Homer, and 
which the rhapsodes were no way 
called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue called Idn 
ascrihos to I6n the douhle function 
of a rhapsode or impressiye reciter, 
and a critical expositor of the 
poet (Isokratds also indicates the 
same double character in the 
rhapsodes of his time— Fanathe- 
naic. p. 240) ; but it conyeys no 
solid grounds for a mean estimate 
of the class of rhapsodes, while 
it attests remarkably the striking 
effect produced by their recitation 
(c. 6, p. 536). That this class of 
men came to combine the habit of 
expository comment on the poet 
with their original profession of 
reciting, prores the tendencies of 
the age; probably it also brought 



them into rivalry with the philo- 
sophers. 

The grounds taken by Aristotle 
(Froblem. xxx. 10; compare Aul. 
Gellius, XX. U) against the actors, 
singers, musicians, Ac, of his time 
are more serious, and have more 
the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (de 
Studiis Aristarchi, Diss. ii. p. 46) 
to identify those early glossogra- 
phers of Homer^ whose explana- 
tions the Alexandrine critics so 
severely condemned, with the 
rhapsodes, this only proves that 
the rhapsodes had come to under- 
take a double duty, of which 
their predecessors before Soldn 
would never have dreamt. 

' Flato, Apolog. Socrat. p. 22, 
c. 7. 
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priate graces of action and intonation. In this their 
genuine task they were valuable members of the Grecian 
community, and seemed to have possessed all the qualities 
necessary for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Acedi 
or Bards, seem to have been distinguished from them by the 
discontinuance of all musical accompaniment. Originally 
the bard sung, enlivening the song with occasional touches 
of the simple four-stringed harp : his successor the rhapsode, 
recited, holding in his hand nothing but a branch of laurel, 
and depending for eflPect upon voice and manner, — a species 
of musical and rhythmical declamation, i which gradually 



* Arigtotel.Poetic. c. 47 ; Welcker, 
Der Episch. Gyklus; TJeber den 
Vortrag der Homerischen Gedichte, 
pp. 340—406, which collects all 
the facts respecting the Aoedi and 
the rhapsodes. Unfortunately the 
ascertained points are very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand 
of the singer or reciter (for the 
two expressions are often con- 
founded) seems to have been pe- 
culiar to the recitation of Homer 
and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. SO; 
Schol. ad. Aristophan. Nub. 1S67; 
Fausan. x. 7, 2). ''Poemata omne 
genus (says Apuleius , Florid, p. 
122, Bipont.) apta vtr^cs, lyrse, 
Bocco, cothurno." 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, 
but also Archilochus, were recited 
by rhapsodes (Athens, xii. 620; 
also Plato, Legg. ii. p. 668). Con- 
sult, besides, Nitzsch, De Historift 
Homeri, Fascio. 2, p. 114, veg., 
respecting the rhapsodes; and O. 
Milller, History of the Literature 
of ancient Oreece, ch. iy. s. 8. 

The ideas of singing and speech 
are however often confounded, in 
reference to any verse solemnly 
and emphatically delivered (Thu- 
cydid. ii. 68)— 94axovT8? ol icpea- 
PuTEpoi icdXai aStaOai, *HBei Au>- 
piax6< it6Xeftoc xal Xotfi^c &(i.' aOtq). 
And the rhapsodes are said to iing 
Homer (Plato, Bryxias, c. 18; 



Heysch. v. Bpotupwvloic) i Strabo 
(i. p. 18) has a good passage upon 
song and speech. 

William Ghrimm (Deutsche Hel- 
deusage, p. 873) supposes the an- 
cient O^erman heroic romances to 
have been recited or declaimed in 
« similar manner with a simple 
accompaniment of the harp, as the 
Servian heroic lays are even atthii 
time delivered. 

Fauriel also tells us, respecting 
the French Carlovingian Epic 
(Bomans de Ohevalerie, Bevue des 
Deux Mondes, xiii. p. 669): «The 
romances of the 12th and 18th cen- 
turies were really sung : the jong- 
leur invited his audience to hear 
a heUe chanson d^histoiref—^le mot 
chanter ne manque jamais dans la 
formule initiale',— and it is to be 
understood literally; the music 
was simple and intermittent, more 
like a recitative; the jongleur 
carried a rebek, or violin with 
three strings , an Arabic instru- 
ment ; when he wished to rest Ms 
voice, he played an air or retour- 
nelle upon this; he went thus 
about ftom place to place, and the 
romances had no existence among 
the people except through the aid 
and recitations of these jongleurs." 
It appears that there had once 
been rhapsodic exhibitions at the 
festivals of Dionysus, but they 
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increased in vehement emphasis and gesticulation until it 
approached to that of the dramatic actor. At what time 
this change took place, or whether the two difiTerent modes 
of enunciating the ancient epic may for a certain period 
have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of deter- 
mining. Hesiod receives from the muses a branch variations 
of laurel, as a token of his ordination into their in the mode 
service, which marks him for a rhapsode; while tiie'lndent 
the ancient bard with his harp is still recognised ^p^^^* 
in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient 
and popular at the Panionic festivals in the island of 
Delos.i Perhaps the improvements made in the harps, to 
which three strings, in addition to the original four, were 
attached by Terpander (b.o. 660), and the growing com- 
plication of instrumental music generally, may have con- 
tributed to discredit the primitive accompaniment, and 
thus to promote the practice of recital: the story, that 
Terpander himself composed music not oi^ for hexameter 
poems of his own, but iJso for those of Homer, seems to 
indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing 
to find favour.^ By whatever steps the change from the 

weve difloontinned (Klearchns «p. eitatlon. The Hymn to Hermfia if 

▲thensB. Til. p. 276)— probably eu- more recent than Terpander, inae- 

perteded by the dithyramb and the much ae it mentions the eeren 

tragedy; strings of the lyre, t. 60. 

The etymology of ^a^Zb^ is a * Terpander— see Plutarch, de 
disputed point: Welcker traces it Mnsicft, c. 8—4; the facts respect- 
to ^dpSo<; most critics deriye it ing him are collected in Plehn*a 
from ^iicTt IV ioiSilj V, which O.Miiller Lesbiaca, pp. 140—160; but rery 
explains *to denote the coupling little can be authenticated, 
together of yerses without any Stesander at the Pythian festi- 
considerable divisions or pauses, rals sang the Homeric battles, with 
<— the eren, unbroken, continuous a harp accompaniment of his own 
flow of the epic poem," as con- composition (Athcnae. sir. p. 868). 
trasted with the strophic or chorie The principal testimonies re- 
periods (I. e,). specting the rhapsodising of the 

' Homer, Hymn to ApoU. 170. Homeric poems at Athens chiefly 
The xl8apic, doiSf), ipx>)8(Ji6<, arc at the Panathenaio festiyal, are 
constantly put together in that Isokratds, Panegyric, p. 74; Ly> 
hymn: eyidently the instrumental curgus contra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, 
accompaniment was essential to Hipparch, p. 228; Diogen. Laert. 
the hymns at the Ionic festiral. Vit. Solon, i. 67. 
Compare also the Hymn to Hermds Inscriptions attest that rhapso- 
(480),wherethefnnction ascribed to dising continued in great esteem, 
the Muses can hardly be under- down to a late period of the bis- 
stood to include non-musical re- toricalage, bothatObios andTheds, 
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bard to the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before 
the time of Soldn, the latter was the recognised and ezcln- 
sive organ of the old Epic; sometimes in short fragments 
before private companies, by single rhapsodes — sometimes 
several rhapsodes in continuous succession at a public festival. 

Respecting the mode in which the Homeric poems 
were preserve^ during the two centuries (or, as some think, 
longer interval) between their original composition and 
the period shortly preceding Solon — and respecting their 
original composition and subsequent changes — there are 
At what ^^^ differences of opinion among able critics. 
time the Were they preserved with, or without, being 
fo'^ere'*'' written? Was the Hiad originally compoaed 
began to 88 One poem, and the Odyssey in like manner, op 
be written, jg g^ch of them an aggregation of parts oriffinally 
self-existent and unconnected? Was the authorship of 
each poem single-headed or many-headed? 

Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been 
generally coupled together and discussed with reference 
to each other, by inquiries into the Homeric poems; though 
_ . ^ Mr. ra^rne Knight's Prolegomena have the metit 
m'ena^of of keeping them distinct. Half a century ago, 
TiMd"new acute and valuable Prolegomena of F. A, 

questioni^ Wolf, turning to account the Venetian Scholia 
respiting which had then been recently published, first 
meric text Opened philosophical discussion as to the history 
—con- of the Homeric text. A considerable part of 

unity of that dissertation (though by no means the whole) 
authorship fg employed in vindicating the position, pre- 
wJitten *"' viously announced by Bentley amongst others, 
from the that the separate constituent portions of the 
beginning, jj^ j^^ Odyssey had not been cemented to- 
gether into any compact body and unchangeable order until 
the days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before Christ. 
As a step towards that conclusion. Wolf maintained that 
no written copies of either poem could be shown to have 
existed during the earlier times to which their composition 
is referred — ^and that without writing, neither the perfect 
symmetry of so complicated a work could have been 
originally conceived by any poet, nor, if realised by him, 

especially the former: it was the at periodical religious eolemni- 
subject of competition by trained ties : see Corp. Inioript. Boeokh, 
youth, ftnd of prises for the riotor, No. 2214—80881 
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transtnitted with assurance to posterity. The absence of 
easy and convenient writing, such as must be indispensably 
supposed for long manuscripts, among the early Greeks, 
was thus one of the points in Wolfs case against the pri- 
mitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. Sy Nitzsch and 
other leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of the one 
with the other seems to have been accepted as he originally 
put it, and it has been considered incumbent on those, who 
defended the ancient affgre^ate character of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, to mamtain that fiiey were written poems from 
the beginning. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions 
ascribed by Wolf to Peisistratus and his asso- ,j,jjg ^^^ 
ciates in reference to the Homeric poems, are questions 
nowise admissible. But much would undoubt- g^riiy^con- 
edly be rained towards that view of the question, nected, 
if it comd be shown that in order to controvert commonly 
it, we were driven to the necessity of admitting discussed 
long written poems in the ninth century before ^f 3^®'* 
the Christian sera. Few things, in my opinion, traces of 
can be more improbable : and fir. Payne Knight, J^JJ^^er 
opposed as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, the Ho- 
admits this no less than Wolf himself, i The °*®'**' »«•• 
traces of writing in Greece, even in the seventh century 
before the Christian sera, are exceedingly trifling. We 



> Knight', Prolegom. Horn. c. 
zxxyiii. xl. "Hand tamen nllum 
Homerioomm canninnm exemplar 
Pisistrati seoulo antiquins exti- 
tlsie, ant sexcentesimo prins anno 
ante O.K. scriptnm fnisse, facile 
credam : rara enim et perdiffioilis 
erat iii temporihus scriptura ob 
penuxiam materiae soribendo ido- 
nesB, qnum literas ant lapidibus 
exarare, ant tabnlii ligneis ant 
laminii metalli alicujns inscnlpere 
oporteret .... Atque ideo memo- 
riter retenta sunt, et h»o at alia 
Tetemm poetarom carmina, at per 
nrbes et tIoos et im principum 
Tirorum cddibus , deoantata a rha- 
psodis. Keque mirandum Mi, ea 
per tot Bflsonla tic Integra eonser- 
Tata •sae, quoniam— per eoa tra- 
dita erant^qui ab omnibuf €hr»oi« 



et coloniarum regibns et ciritatibne 
mercede satis ampllk condncti, om- 
nia sua Btudia in lis edisoendis, 
retinendis, et rite recitandis, oon- 
ferebant." Oompare Wolf, Prole- 
gom. xxir.-xxT. 

. The eridences of early writing 
among the Greeks, and of written 
poems eren anterior to Homer, 
may be seen collected in Erenser 
(Vorfragen fiber Homeros, p. 127- 
169 , IVankfort , 1828). His proofs 
appear to me altogether inoonclu- 
siye. KitsBoh maintains the same 
opinion (Histor. Homeri, Fase. i« 
sect. xi. xyii. xviii.)— in my opi« 
nion, not more suooessfolly : noi 
does FrAna (Bpigraphicd Grteo. In* 
trod. 8. It.) produce any new «p* 
gamentf. 
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have no remaining inscription earlier than the 40th Olym- 
piady and the early inscriptions are rude and unskilfully 
executed: nor can we even assure ourselves whether Archi- 
lochuSySimonides of AmorguS; Kallinus,Tyrt8eus, Xanthus, 
and the other early elegiac and lyric poets, committed their 
compositions to writing, or at what time the practice of 
doing so became familiar. Th6 first positive ground, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of 
Homer, is in the famous ordinance of Sol6n with regard to 
the rhapsodes at the Panathensea; but for what length of 
time, previously, manuscripts had existed, we are unable 
to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been 
written from the beginning, rest their case, not upon positive 
proofs — nor yet upon the existing habits of society with 
regard to poetry, for they admit generally that the Hiad 
and Odyssey were not read, but recited and heard — but 
upon the supposed necessity that there must have been 
manuscripts, 1 to ensure the preservation of the poems, — 
the unassisted memory of reciters being neither sufficient 
nor trustworthy. But here we only escape a smaller 
difficulty by running into a greater; for the existence of 
trained bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, is far less 
astonishing than that of long manuscripts in an age essen- 
tially non-reading and non-writing, and when even suitable 
instruments and materials for the process are not obvious. 
Moreover there is a strong positive reason for believing 
that the bard was under no necessity of refreshing his 
Bards or memory by consulting a manuscript. For if 

of aide* uWe ^^^^ ^^ "®®^ *^® ^^^^' blindness would have 

memo^* * been a disqualification for the profession, which 

con8i*Bt"ent ^® faiow that it was not ras well from the example 

with tbtr of Demodokus in the Odyssey,^ as from that of 

con^ittoM the blind bard of Chios, in the Hymn to the 

age than Belian Apollo, whom Thucydides, as well as the 

long MSS. general tenor of Grecian legend, identifies with 

I do not quite subscribe to Mr. condition and circumstances of the 

Knight's language, when he says 8th and 9th centuries among the 

that there ia nothing wonderful In Greeks , would be a greater won- 

the long preservation of the Ho- der. 

merle po ems umoHtton. It is enough ' See this argument strongly put 

to maintain that the existence and by Nitssch , In the prefatory re- 

praotioal use of long manuscripts marks at the beginning of his se- 

by »U the; rbapBod^s , nnder the oond Tolume of Oommetitaries on 
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Homer himself, i The author of that Hymn, be he who he 
may, could never have described a blind man as Blind 
attaining the utmost perfection in his art, if he '>ard8. 
had been conscious that the memory of the bard was only 
maintained by constant reference to the manuscript in 
his chest. 

Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory 
required either from bards or rhapsodes, even for the 
longest of these old epic poems, — though doubtless great, — 
was at all superhuman. Taking the case with reference to 
the entire Iliad and Odyssey, we know that there were 
educated gentlemen at Athens who could repeat both 
poems by heart: 2 but in the professional recitations, we are 



the Odyssey (p. x.-xxix.). He takes 
great pains to discard all idea that 
the poems were written in order 
to be read. To the same purpose 
Franz (Epigraphies 'Graec. Introd. 
p. 82), who adopts Nitzsch's posi- 
tions, — "Audituris enim, non le- 
ctnris , carmina parabant." 

> Odyss. vii. 65 ; Hymn, ad Apoll. 
172 ; Psendo-Herodot. Vit. Homer. 
c 3; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

Various commentators on Homer 
imagined that nnder the misfortune 
of Demodokus the poet in reality 
described his own (Schol. ad Odyss. 
1, 1 ; Maxim. Tyr. xxxviii. 1). 

* Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 6. Com- 
pare, respecting the laborious dis- 
cipline of the Gallic Druids, and 
the number of unwritten verses 
which they retained in their me- 
mories, Oscsar. B. G. vi. 14: Mela, 
iii. 2 : also "Wolf, Prolegg. s. xxiv. 
and Herod. 11. 77, about the pro- 
digious memory of the Egyptian 
priests at Heliopolis. 

I transcribe, from the interesting 
Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed 
to his Chants Populaires de la 
Grdce Modeme, Paris, 1824), a few 
particulars respecting the number, 
the mnemonic power, and the po- 
pularity of those itinerant singers 
or rhapsodes who frequent the 
festiTals or paneghyria of modem 

VOL. n. 



Greece: it is curious to learn that 
this profession is habitually exer- 
cised by blind men (p. xc. aeq,). 

"Les aveugles exercent en GrSce 
nne profession qui les rend non 
seulement agr^ables, mais n6ces- 
saires ; le caractdre^ Timagination, 
et la condition da peuple, dtani 
oe qu^ls sont: c*est la profession 
de chanteurs ambulans . . . Us 
sont dans Pusage, tant sur le con- 
tinent que dans les lies, de la 
Grdce, d'apprendre par coeur le 
plus grand nombre quMls peuvent 
de chansons populaires de tout 
genre et de tonte 6poque. Quel- 
ques-uns finissent par en savoir 
une quantity prodigieuse, et tons 
en savent beaucoup. Avec ce 
tr^sor dans leur m6moire, ils sont 
toujonrs en marche, traversent la 
Grdce en tout sens : ils s'envont de 
ville en ville, de village en village, 
chantaut k I'auditoire qui se forme 
aussitdt autour d'eux, partout oti 
Us se montrent, celles de leurs 
chansons quMls jugent convenir le 
mienx, soit k la locality, soit k 
la circonstance, et resolvent une 
petite retribution qui fait tout 
leur revenu. lis ont Pair de 
chercher de pr6f6rence, en tout 
lieu, la partie la plus inculte de 
la population, qui en est toujours 
la plus curieuse, la pins avide 
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not to imagiiie tliat the same person did go through the 
whole: the recitation was essentially a joint undertaking, 
and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturalfy 
understand among themselves which part of the poem 
should devolve upon each particular individual, under 
such circumstances, and with such means of preparation 
beforehand, the quantity of verse which a rhapsode could 
deliver would be measured, not so much by the exhaustion 
of his memory, as by the physical sufficiency of his voice, 



d'impresslons, et la moins difficile 
dans le choix de celles qui leor 
sont offertes. Les Tares seult ne 
les dooutent pas. (3*est anx 
rdunions nombrenses, anx fdtes 
de Tillage connnes sons le nom 
de Paneghyris, que oes cbantenrs 
ambnlans acconrent le pins Tolon- 
tiers. lis chanteni en s*aocom- 
pagnant d'nn instmment k oordes 
qne I'on tonche arec nn arohet, 
et qni est exaotement I'ancienne 
lyre des Ghreos, dont il a conserr^ 
le nom oomme la forme. 

''Gette lyre, ponr dtre entidre, 
doit. aToir oinq cordes: mats 
sonyent elle n'en a que deux on 
trois, dont les sons, comme il est 
ais6 de prdsumer, n*ont rien de 
bien barmonienx. Les cbantenrs 
ayeuglesTont ordinairement Isolds, 
et obacnn d^enx obante k part des 
antres : mais qnelqnefois anssi lis 
se r6nni8sent par groupes de deux 
on de trois, ponr dire ensemble 
les mdmes chansons . . . Ges 
modemes rbapsodes doirent dtre 
diyisds en d^nx classes. Les uns 
(et oe sont, selon tonte apparence, 
les plus nombrenx) se boment k 
la fonction de recueillir, d'ap- 
prendre par ccBur, et de mettre en 
circulation, des pidces qu'ils n'ont 
point oompos6es. Les antres (et 
ce sont ceux qni forment Pordre 
le pins distingud de leurs corps), 
k cette fonction de r6p6titeur8 et 
de colporteurs de podsies d*antrui, 
]oip(nent oelledepogtes^et ajoutent 



k la masse des chansons apprises 
d^antres chants de leur fa^on .... 
Ges rhapsodes ayeugles sont les 
nouvellistes et les bistoriens, en 
mdme temps que les poStes du 
peuple, en cela parfaitement sem- 
blables aux rhapsodes anciens de 
la Chrdce." 

To pass to another country — 
Persia, once the great rival of 
Qreece :— «Tbe Kurroglian rbap- 
sodes are called Kurroglou-Khana, 
from hhaunden, to sing. Their 
duty is to know by heart all the 
fn€i}li»8e§ (meetings) of Kurroglou, 
narrate them, or sing them with 
the accompaniment of the favourite 
instrument of Kurroglou, the 
chungur or sitar, a three-stringed 
guitar. Ferdausi has also his 
Shah-fiama-Khantf and the prophet 
Mahommed his Koran-Khana. The 
memory of those singers is truly 
astonishing. At every request 
they recite in one breatli for some 
hours, without stammering, begin- 
ning the tale at the passage or 
verse pointed out by the bearers." 
(Specimens of the PopulSir Poetry 
of Persia, as found in the Ad- 
ventures and Improvisations of 
Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of 
Northern Persia, by Alexander 
Obodsko: London 1842. Introd. 
p. 13.) 

"One of the songs of the Cal- 
muck national bards sometimee 
lasts a whole day." (Ibid. p. 872.) 
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having reference to the sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical 
pronunciation required from him. * 

But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission 
of the text for a space of two centuries by simply poggi|,iiitT 
oral means? It may be replied that oral trans- of pre- 
mission would hand down the text as exactly as '^Jms^b*^* 
in point of fact it was handed down. The great memory fag 
lines of each poem — the order of parts — the vein *®®i^*facf 
of Homeric feeling and the general style of locu- they' were 
tion, and for the most part, the true words — preserred. 
would be maintained: for the professional training of the 
rhapsode, over and above the precision of his actual me- 
mory, would tend to Homerize his mind, (if the expression 
may be permitted), and to restrain him within this magic 
circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details of the 
text, we should expect that there would be wide differences 
and numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as 
the records contained in the Scholia, together with the 
passages cited in ancient authors, but not found in our 
Homeric text, abundantly testify. 2 

Moreover the state of the Iliad and Odyssey in respect 
to the letter called the Digamma affords a proof . 
that they were recited for a considerable peiriod frota ?h^ 
before they were committed to writing, insomuch J?** ^®**«' 
that the oral pronunciation underwent during 8*™™*- 
the interval a sensible change. 3 At the time when these 



* There are just remarks of Mr. 
Mitford on the possibility that 
the Homeric poems might have 
been preserved without writing 
(History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 
136-137). 

* Villoison, Prolegomen. pp. 
xxxiv.— Ixi. ; Wolf, Prolegomen. 
p. 87. DtLntzer, in the Epicor. 
Graec. Tragm. p. 27—29, gives a 
considerable list of the Homeric 
passages cited by ancient authors, 
but not found either in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. It is hardly to be 
doubted, however, that many of 
these passages belonged to other 
epic poems which passed under 
the name of Homer. Welcker (Der 
Epische Gyklus, pp. 20—133) en- 
forces this opinion very Justly, and 



it harmonises with his view of 
the name of Homer as co-exten- 
sive with the whole Epic cycle. 

' See this argument strongly 
maintained in Giese (Ueber den 
-Slolischen Dialekt, sect. 14, p. 160 
aeqq.) He notices several other 
particulars in the Homeric lan- 
guage—the plenitude and va- 
riety of interchangeable gramma- 
tical forms— the numerous metrical 
licences, set right by appropriate 
oral intonations— which indicate a 
language as yet not constrained 
by the fixity of written authority. 

The same line of argument is 
taken by 0. Muller (History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
ch. iv. s. 6). 

Giese has shown also, in the 

Ii2 
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poems were composed, the Digamma was an effective con- 
sonant, and figured as such in the structure of the verse: 
at the time when they were committed to writing, it had 
ceased to be pronounced, and therefore never found a place 
in any of the manuscripts — ^insomuch that the Alexandrine 
critics, though they knew of its existence in the much later 
poems of Alk»us and Sappho, never recognised it inHomer. 
The hiatus, and the various perplexities of metre, occasioned 
by the loss of the Digamma, were corrected by different 
grammatical stratagems. But the whole history of this lost 
letter is very curious, and is rendered intelligible only by 
the supposition that the Hiad and Odyssey belonged for a 
wide space of time to the memory, the voice and the ear, 
exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek 
When did poems, first began to be written, must be matter 
the of conjecture, though there is ground for assur- 

f^^^^ ancethat it was before the time of Solon. If in the 
begin to be absence of evidence we may venture upon naming 
written? anymore determinate period, the question at 
once suggests itself, what were the purposes which in that 
stage of society, a manuscript at its first commencement 
must have been intended to answer? For whom was a 
written Iliad necessary? Not for the rhapsodes; for with 
them it was not only planted in the memory, but also inter- 
woven with the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with 
all those flexions and intonations of voice, pauses and other 
oral artifices, which were required for emphatic delivery, 
and which the naked manuscript could never reproduce. 
Not for the general public — they were accustomed to 
receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accom- 
paniments of a solemn and crowded festival. The only 
persons for whom the written Iliad would be suitable, 
would be a select few; studious and curious men — a class 
of readers, capable of analysing the complicated emotions 
which they had experienced as hearers in the crowd, and 
who would on perusing the written words realise in their 

Bftme chapter, that all the ma- special mark for the rough breath- 

nusoripts of Homer, mentioned in ing), in so far as the special 

the Scholia, were written in the citations out of them enable us to 

Ionic alphabet (with H and Q as verify, 
marks for the long vowels^ and no 
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imaginations a sensible portion of the impression commu- 
nicated by the reciter.* 

Incredible as the statement may seem in an age like the 
present, there is in all early societies, and there was in 
early Greece, a time when no such reading class existed. 
If we could discover at what time such a class first began 
to be formed, we should be able to make a guess at the 
time when the old Epic poems were first committed to 
writing. Now the period which may with the greatest 
probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the for- 
mation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is 
the middle of the seventh century before the Christian sera 
(B.C. 660 to B.C. 630), — the age of Terpander, Kallinus, 
Archilochus, Simonid^s of Amorgus, &c. I ground this 
supposition on the change then operated in the Beasons for 
character and tendencies of Grecian poetry and presuming 
music, — the elegiac and iambic measures having ^erVflrft 
been introduced as rivals to the primitive hexa- written 
meter, and poetical compositions having been ^^SSie*oJ 
transferred from the epical past to the affairs the seventh 
of present and real life. Such a change was century b.o. 



> Nitzsoh and Welcker argue, 
that because the Homeric poems 
were heard with great delight and 
interest, therefore the first rudi- 
ments of the art of writing, even 
while beset by a thousand me- 
chanical ditaonlties, would be em- 
ployed to record the^ I cannot 
adopt this opinion, which appears 
to me to derive all its plausibility 
from our present familiarity with 
reading and writing. The first step 
foom the recited to the written 
poem is really one of great vio- 
lence, as well as useless for any 
want then actually felt. I much 
more agree with Wolf when he 
says : "Din enim illorum hominum 
vita et simplicitas nihil admodum 
habuit, quod scripturlk dignum 
videretur: in aliis omnibus occu- 
pati agunt illi, quse posteri scri- 
bunt, Tel (at de quibusdam popu- 
lis aooApimua) etiam monstratam 
operam banc spernunt tauquam 



indecori otii: carmina autem qu» 
paugunt, longo usu sic ore fun- 
dere et excipere consueverunt ut 
cantu et recitatione cum maxime 
vigentia deducere ad mutas notas, 
ex illius eetatis sensu nihil aliud 
esset, quam perimere ea et vitali 
vi ac spiritu privare." (Frolegom. 
s. XV. p. 59.) 

Some good remarks on this sub- 
ject are to be found in William 
Humboldt's Introduction to his 
elaborate treatise Ueber die Katvi- 
Sprachtf in reference to the oral 
tales current among the Basques. 
He too observes how great and 
repulsive a proceeding it is, to 
pass at first from verse sung or 
recited, to verse written ; implying 
that the words are conceived de- 
tached from the Vortrag, the ac- 
companying music and the sur- 
rounding and sympathising as- 
sembly. The Basque tales have 
no charm for the peopl« themiel- 
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important at a time when poetry was the only known mode 
of publication (to use a modem phrase not altogether 
suitable, yet the nearest approaching to the sense). It 
argued a new way of looking at the old epical treasures of 
the people, as well as a thirst for new poetical effect; and 
the men who stood forward in it may well be considered 
as desirous to study, and competent to criticise, from their 
own individual point of view, the written words of the 
Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus both 
noticed and eulogised the Thebais as the production of 
Homer. There seems therefore ground for conjecturing, 
that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, but 
very narrow class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics — the Thebais and the Cypria as well as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey — began to be compiled towards the 
middle of the seventh century b.o.:* and the opening of 
Egypt to Grrecian commerce, which took place about the 
same period, would furnish increased facilities for obtaining 
the requisite papyrus to write upon. A reading class, 
when once formed, would doubtless slowly increase, and the 
number of manuscripts along with it; so that before the 
time of Sol6n, fifty years afterwards, both readers and 
manuscripts, though still comparatively few, might have 
attained a certain recognised authority, and formed a tri- 
bunal of reference, against the carelessness of individual 
rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Hiad and Odyssey to 
have been preserved without the aid of writing for a period 

ves when put in Spanish words poems. I am not aware of any 

and read (Introduction, sect. xz. evidence for announcing this as 

p. 268—269). positively known— except indeed an 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved admission of Wolf, which is doubt- 
in the memory and said to be re- less good as an argumentutn ad 
peated nearly in the same words hominem, but is not to be received 
from age to age, are mentioned as proof (Wolf, Prolog, p. 60). 
by Mariner in the Tonga Islands Thd evidences mentioned by Mr. 
(Mariner's Account, vol. ii. p. 377). Olinton (p. 368) certainly cannot 

The Druidical poems were kept be regarded as proving anything 

unwritten by design, after writing to the point. 

was in established use for other Giese (Ueber den JBolischen 

purposes (Oassar, B. O. vi. 18). Dialekt, p. 172) places the first 

> Mr. Fynes Olinton (Pasti Hel- writing of the separate rhapsodies 

lenioi, vol. i. p. 868—373) treats it composing the Hiad in the seventh 

as a matter of certaintff that Arohi- century B.o. 
loohuB fand Alkman wrote their 
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near upon two centuries. * But is it true, as Wolf ima- 
gined; and as other able critics have imagined 
also, that the separate portions of which these 
two poems are composed were originally distinct 
epical ballads, each constituting a separate 
whole and intended for separate recitation ? Is 
it true that they had not only no common author, 
but originally neither common purpose nor 
fixed order, and that their first permanent ar- 
rangement and integration was delayed for three centuries, 
and accomplished at last only by the taste of Peisistratus 
conjoined with various lettered friends? 2 

This hypothesis — ^to which the genius of "Wolf first 
flraiYe celebniy, but which has been since enforced more in 
detail by others, especially by William Miiller and Lach- 
mann — appears to me not only unsupported by any 



Condition 
of the 
Iliad and 
Odyssey 
down to the 
reign of 
Peisistra- 
tus.— 
theory of 
Wolf. 



* The songs of the Icelandic 
Skalds were preserred orally for 
a period longer than two centu- 
ries,— P. A. Miiller thinks very 
much longer,— before they were 
collected or embodied in written 
story by Snorro and Sffimund(Lange, 
Untersuchungen fiber die Gesoh. 
der Nordischen Heldensage, p. 98 ; 
also Introdnot. p. zx-zxviii.). He 
confounds, however^ often, the 
preserration of the songs from 
old time — ^with the question whe- 
ther they have or have not an his- 
torical basis. 

And there were doubtless many 
old bards and rhapsodes in an- 
cient Ghreece, of whom the same 
might be said which Sazo Oram- 
mations affirms of an Englishman 
named Lucas, that he was "Uteris 
quidem tenuiter instmctus, sed 
historiarum scientill apprime eru- 
ditus" (Dahlmann , Historische 
Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 176). 

* "Homer wrote a sequel of songs 
and rhapsodies, to be sung by him- 
self for small earnings and good 
cheer, at festivals and other days 
of merriment; the Iliad he made 
for the men, the Odysseis for the 



other sex. These loose songs wer« 
not collected together into the 
form of an epic poem until 600 
years after." 

Such is the nak^d language in 
which Wolfs main hypothesis had 
been previously set forth by Bent- 
ley , in his "Remarks on a late 
Discourse of Freetbinking, by Phi- 
leleutherus Lipsiensis," published 
in 1713 : the passage remained unal- 
tered in the seventh edition of that 
treatise published in 1737. See 
Woirs Prolegg. xxvii. p. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be 
seen more amply developed, partly 
in the work of Wolfs pupil 
and admirer, William Miiller, Ho- 
meriacht Yor8c)iuU (the second 
edition of which was published at 
Leipsic 1836, with an excellent 
introduction and notes by Baum- 
garten-Crusius , adding greatly to 
the value of the original work by 
its dispassionate review of the whole 
controversy), partly in two valu- 
able Dissertations of Lachmann, 
published in the Philological Trans- 
actions of tho Berlin Academy 
for 1837 and 1841. 
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sufficient testimony, but also opposed to other testimony as 
well as to a strong force of internal probability. The 
AuthoritieB a^itl^orities quoted by Wolf are Josephus, Cicero, 
quoted in and Pausanias: ^ Josephus mentions nothing about 
its fayonr. Peisistratus, but merely states (what we may ac- 
cept as the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were ori* 
ginally unwritten, and preserved only in songs or recitations, 
from which they were at a subsequent period put into 
writing: hence many of the discrepancies in the text. On 
the other hand, Cicero and Pausanias go farther, and affirm 
that Peisistratus both collected, and arranged in the ex- 
isting order, the rhapsodies of the Hiad and Odyssey (im- 
plied as poems originally entire and subsequently broken 
into pieces), which he found partly confused and partly 
isolal^d from each other — each part being then remembered 
only in its own portion of the Grecian world. Respecting 
Hipparchus the son of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the 
Pseudo-Platonic dialogue which bears his name, that he 
was the first to introduce into Attica the poetry of Homer, 
and that he prescribed to the rhapsodes to recite the parts 
at the Panathenaic festival in regular sequence. 2 

"Wolf and William MiiUer occasionally speak as if 
they admitted something like an Iliad and Odyssey as es- 
tablished aggregates prior to Peisistratus; but for the 
most part tney represent him or his associates as having 
been the first to put together Homeric poems which were 
before distinct and self-existent compositions. And Lach- 
i^ann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes to 
Peisistratus still more unequivocablv this original integra- 
tion of parts in reference to the Iliad — distributing the 
first twenty-two books of the poem into sixteen separate 
songs, and treating it as ridiculousito imagine that the fusion 

1 Joseph. oont;Apioii. 1.2; Oicero das. What we learn is, that some 

de Orator. Hi. 84 ; Pansan. vii. 26, literary and critical men of the 

6 ; compare the Scholion on Plan- Alexandrine age (more or fewer, 

tus in Bitschl, Die Alezandrin. as the case may be; but Wolf 

Bibiiothek, p. 4. ^lian (Y. H. exaggerates when he talks of an 

xiii. 14), who mentions both the unanimous conviction) spoke of 

introduction of the Homeric poems Peisistratus as haying first put 

into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, together the fractional parts of 

and the compilation by Peisistra- the Iliad and Odyssey into Antlrs 

tus, can hardly ba considered fn poems, 

adding to ih« ralue of th« test!- * Plato, Hlpparoh. p. 228. 
mony : still less Libanius and Sui- 
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of these songs into an order such as we now read, belongs 
to any date earlier than Peisistratus. ^ 

upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands 
opposed to the testimony existing respecting the regu- 
lations of Sol6n ; who, before the time of Peisistratus, had 
enforced a fixed order of recitation on the rhapsodes of the 
Iliad at the Panathenaic festival: not only di- Objections 
recting that they should go through the map- ag^iagt it. 
Bodies seriatim and without omission or corruption, but 
also establishing a prompter or censorial authority to en- 
sure obedience, 2 — which implies the existence (at the same 



> «Dooh ioh komme mir bald 
laoherlich vor, wenn ioh nooh 
immer die M5gliehkeit gelten 
lasse, dass nnsere Ilias in dem 
gegenwSrtigen Znsammenhange 
der bedentenden Theile, and nioht 
bios der wenigen bedeatendsten, 
jemals Tor der Arbeit des Pisis- 
tratns gedaoht worden sey." 
(Laobmann, Pemere Betrachtungen 
iiber die Ilias, sect, zxviii. p. 82 ; 
Abbandlnngen Berlin. Academ. 
1841.) How far this admission— 
that for the few moat import- 
ant portions of the Iliad there 
did exist an established order 
of succession prior to Pei- 
sistratns— is intended to reach, I 
do not know: but the language 
of Lachmann goes farther than 
either Wolf or William Mflller. 
(See Wolf, Prolegomen. p. oxlL- 
cxlii., and W. Muller, Homerische 
Vorschule, Abschnitt Til pp. 96, 
98, 100, 102.) The latter admits 
that neither Peisistratus nor the 
Diaskeuasts could have made any 
considerable changes in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, either in the way of 
addition or of transposition ; the 
poems as aggregates being too 
well-known, and the Homeric rein 
of inyention too completely ex- 
tinct, to admit of such noTcliies. 

I confess I do not see how these 
last-mentioned admissions can be 
?eoonoiled with the mlin doctrine 



of Wolf, in so far as regards 
Peisistratus. 

• Diogen. LaSrt. i. 67,-T& 6i 
*0(ti^pou i6 6«opoX^< ttfpatfil6' 
Xu>v) pa^xpStTcOai, olov Sicou 6 icpu>- 
Toc SXrj^tv, IxtiStv ipytaOai t6v 
&pX6(itvov, «u< 9i]9i Aituxl6a< tt Toic 
MsYapixoK* 

Bespecting Hlpparchus, son of 
Peisistratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells 
us (in the dialogue so called, p. 
228)— xaV T& *0(i.i9pou {«i) icpmoc 
tx6(jLi9tv tic t^v 7^v xauTTivl, xal 
^vdyxaoE TOv>c ^a^(p8o6c IlavaOijvalo ic 
i^bicoXri^ttoi tf s6^c a^xi SiXivai, 
woiitp vov iti otSt icoioOci. 

These words have provoked 
multiplied criticisms from all the 
learned men who have touched 
upon the theory of the Homeric 
poems— to determine what was the 
practice which Sol6n found exist- 
ing, and what was the change 
which he introduced. Our in- 
formation is too scanty to pretend 
to certainty, but I think the ex- 
planation of Hermann the most 
satisfactory ("Quid ait 6 ic o f) o X ^ 
ei 6 icopXi^8i)v.''— OpiMCttZa, tom. 
v. p. 800, tom. Tii. p. 162). 

^Tno^oXt&c is the technical term 
for the prompter at a theatrical 
representation (Plutarch, Prsscept. 
gerend. Beip. p. 818); 6icof)oXf) and 
6icoPdXXtiv have corresponding 
meanings, of aiding the memory 
of a speaker and keeping him in 
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time that it proclaims the occasional infringement) of an 
orderly aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly 
complete. Next, the theory ascribes to Peisistratus a char* 
acter not only materially different from what is indicated 
by Cicero and Pausanias — who represent him, not as having 
put together atoms originally distinct, but as the renovator 



accordance with ft certain standard, 
in possession of the prompter ; see 
the words e^ Ono^oX^c, Xenophon. 
CyropsBd. iii. 3, 37. *f icoPoXt) there- 
fore has no necessary connexion 
with a series of rhapsodes, but 
would apply just as much to one 
alone; although it happens in 
this case to be brought to bear 
upon several in succession. *Xn6- 
Xy)4'i<) again, means "the taking 
up in succession of one rhapsode 
by another :" though the two words^ 
therefore, have not the same 
meaning, yet the proceeding de- 
scribed in the two passages in 
reference both to Sol6n and Hip- 
parohus appears to be in substance 
the same— t. e. to ensure, by com- 
pulsory supervision, a correct and 
orderly recitation by the succes- 
sive rhapsodes w'ho went through 
the different parts of the poem. 

There is good reason to conclude 
from this passage that the rhap- 
sodes before 8ol6n were guilty 
both of negligence and of omission 
in their recital of Homer, but 
no reason to imagine either that 
they transposed the books, or 
that the legitimate order was not 
previously recognised. 

The appointment of a systematic 
OffopoXeic or prompter plainly in- 
dicates the existence of complete 
manuscripts. 

The direction of Sol6n, that 
Homer should be rhapsodised un- 
der the security of a prompter with 
his manuscript, appears just the 
same as that of the orator Ly- 
kurgus in reference to iBschylus, 
SophokldSi and Buripidds (Pseudo- 



Flutarch. Vit. X. Bhetor. Lycurgi 
Vit.) - elfffivsyxe 8i xal v6|Aoa<— u>« 
/aXxa< clxovac dvaOeivat tu>v noii]- 
Tu>v Ala^^^ou, 2o90xXdouc, Eupi- 
itl8ou, xal t4« xpaxv^l*? o6tu>v iv 
xoivy "{pa'^OLiii^QM^ <puXdTTeiv, xol 
t6v t^c noXetoc yP^F'-H-''^^* icapava- 
YiYvtboxeiv toi« Owoxpivofj-ivoic o6 
yip 45^v aOtd? (&XXu>0 OnoxplvsaGat. 
The word &XXu>« which occurs last 
but one is introduced by the con- 
jecture of Grysar, who has cited 
and explained the above passage 
of the Fseudo- Plutarch in a valu- 
able dissertation— De GrcBCorum 
Tragcedid, qualis fuit circa tempora 
Demosthenis (Cologne 1830). All 
the critics admit the text as it now 
stands to be unintelligible, and 
various corrections have been pro- 
posed, among which that of Grysar 
seems the best. From his Disser- 
tation I transcribe the following 
passage, which illustrates the rhap- 
sodising of Homer eS OropoX^c— 
"Quum histriones fabulis inter- 
polandis segre abstinerent, Ly- 
curgus legem supra indicatam eo 
tulit consilio, ut recitationes his- 
trionum cum publico illo exemplo 
omniuo congruasredderet. Quodut 
assequeretur, constituit, ut dam 
fabulas in scenik recitarentur, scriba 
publicus simul exemplum civitatis 
inspiceret, juxta sive in theatre 
sive in postscenio sedens. Hsec 
enim verbi icapavaYivu>ox8iv est 
signiflcatio, posita prsecipue in 
prsepositione icapd, ut idem sit, 
quod contra sive juxta legere ; id 
quod faciunt ii, qui lecta ah altera 
vel recitata eum suis eonferre cm* 
pfun*." (Grysar, p. 7.) 
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of an ancient order Bubseqnently lost — but also in itself 
unintelligible and inconsistent with Grecian habit and feel- 
ing. Tlutt Peisistratus should take pains to repress the 
licence, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual 
rhapsodes, and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the 
most correct recital of a great and venerable poem, accord- 
ing to the standard received among the best judges in 
Greece — ^this is a task both suitable to his position, and 
requiring nothing more than an improved recension, to- 
gether with exact adherence to it on the part of the rhap- 
sodes. But what motive had he to string together several 
poems, previously known only as separate, into one new 
whole? What feeling could he gratify by introducing the 
extensive changes and transpositions surmised byLachmann, 
for the purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the 
rhapsodes are assumed to have been accustomed to recite^ 
and the people to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus 
was not a poet, seeking to interest the public mind, by new 
creations and combinations, but a ruler desirous to impart 
solenmity to a great religious festival in his native city. 
Now such a purpose would be answered by selecting, amidst 
the divergences of rhapsodes in different parts of Greece^ 
that order of text which intelligent men could approve as 
a return to the pure and pristine Iliad ; but it would be 
defeated if he attempted large innovations of his own, and 
brought out for the first time a new Iliad by blending to- 
gether, altering, and transposing, many old and well-known 
songs. A novelty so bold would have been more likely to 
offend than to please both the critics and the multitude. 
And if it were even enforced, by authority, at Athens, no 
probable reason can be given why all the other towns and 
all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abnegate their 
previous habits in favour of it, since Athens at that time 
enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired during 
the following century. On the whole, it will appear that 
the character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to 
negative the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon 
him. His interference presupposes a certain foreknown 
and ancient aggregate, the mam lineaments of which were 
familiar to the Grecian public, although many of the rhap- 
sodes in their practice may have deviated from it both by 
omission and mterpolation. In correcting the Athenian 
recitations conformably with such understood general type, 
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he might hope both to procure respect for Athens and to 
constitute a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this step 
of "collecting the torn body of sacred Homer" is something 
generically £fiPerent from the composition of a new Iliad 
out of pre-existing songs: the former is as easy^ suitabloi 
and promising, as the latter is violent and gratuitous; ^ 

To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the 
Other long first architect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought 
epic poems at least to be shown that no other long con- 
iHad and tinuous poems existed during the earlier cen- 
Odyssey. turies. But the contrary of this is known to be 
the fact. The^thiopis of Arktinus, which contained 9100 
verses^ dates from a period more than two centuries earlier 
than Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, 
some among them of considerable len^h, appear during 
the century succeeding Arktinus; and it is important to 
notice that three or four at least of these poems passed 
currently under the name of Homer. 2 There is no greater 



> That the Iliad or Odyssey were 
6Ter recited with all the parts 
entire, at any time anterior to 
8ol6n, is a point which Bitschl 
denies (Die Alexandrin. Biblio- 
thek. p. 67—70). He thinks that 
before 8ol6n, they were always 
recited in parts, and without any 
fixed order among the parts. Nor 
did Sol6n determine (as he thinks) 
the order of the parts: he only 
checked a licence of the rhapsodes 
as to the recitation of the sepa- 
rate books; it was Peisistratus, 
who, with the help of Onomakri- 
tus and others, first settled the 
order of the parts and bound each 
poem into a whole, with some 
corrections and interpolations. 
Nevertheless he admits that the 
parts were originally composed 
by the same poet, and adapted to 
form a whole amongst each other : 
but the primitive entireness (he 
asserts) was only maintained as a 
sort of traditional belief, never 
realised in recitation, and never 
reduced to an obvious, unequi- 
vocal, and permanent fact— until 



the time of Peisistratus. 

There is no sufficient ground, I 
think, for denying all entire reci- 
tation previous to SolOn, and we 
only interpose a new difficulty, 
both grave and gratuitous, by 
doing so. 

* TheiBthiopis of Arktinus con- 
tained 9100 verses, as we learn 
from the Tabula Iliaca : yet Proklus 
assigns to it only four books. The 
nias Minor had four books, the 
Oyprian verses eteven, though we 
do not know the number of lines 
in either. 

Nitssch states It at a certain 
matter of fact, that Arktinus re- 
cited his own poem oZons, though 
it was too long to admit of his 
doing so without interruption. 
(See his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. 
of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There 
is no evidence for this assertion, 
and it appears to me highly im- 
probable. 

In reference to the Bomances 
of the Middle Ages, belonging to 
the Cycle of th« Bound Table, M. 
Fauridl tells ns thai tho German 
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intrinsic difficulty in supposinff long epics to have begun 
with the Hiad and Odyssey tnan with the ^thiopis: the 
ascendency of the name of Homer, and the subordinate 
position of Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian poetry, 
tend to prove the former in preference to the latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, 
which expressly pronounce themselves, by their Catalogue in 
own internal evidence, as belonging to a large ^J^^W^J" 
whole, and not as separate integers. We can »*iiSt of^ 
hardly conceive the catalogue in the second » i^o^£ 
book except as a fractional composition, and fts^^iy 
with reference to a series of approaching exploits ; authority, 
for taken apart by itself, such a barren enumeration of 
names could have stimulated neither the fancy of the poet 
nor the attention of the listeners. But the Homeric Cata-- 
logue had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in 
the time of Solon, insomuch that he interpolated a line into 
it, or was accused of doing so, for the purpose of ^ning 
a disputed point against the Megarians, who on their side 
set forth another version. ^ No such established reverence 
could have been felt for this document, unless there had 
existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the habit of 
regarding and listening to the Hiad as a continuous poenu 
And when the philosopher Xenophanes, contemporary 
with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, 
and denounced him as an unworthy describer of the ^ods, 
he must have connected this great mental sway, not with a 
number of unconnected rhapsodies, but with an aggregate 
Iliad and Odyssey; probably with other poems also, as- 
cribed to the same author, such as the Gypria, Epigoni, 
and Thebai's. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors to 
portions of the Iliad each by its own separate name, such 

Perceval has nearly 26,000 verses The ancient unwritten poems of 
(more than half as long again as the Icelandic Skalds are as much 
the Iliad); the Perceval of Christian lyrio as epic: the longest of them 
of Troyes prohably more; the does not exceed 800 lines, and 
German Tristan, of Godfirey of they are for the most part much 
Strasburg, has more than 23,000; shorter (Untersuchungen iiber die 
sometimes the poem is begun by Geschichte der Nordischen Heldou- 
one author and continued by an- sage, aus P. A. Miiller's Saga- 
other. (Fauriel, Romans de Ohe- bibliothek von G. Lange, Fraukf.. 
yalerie. Revue dos Deux Mondes, 1832. Introduct. p. xlii.). 
t. xiii. p. 605-697.) & Plutarch, SolOn, 10. 
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as the Teichomacliy, the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of 
DiomedSs or of Agamemnon, the Doloneia or Night-ex- 
pedition (of Dolon as well as of Odysseus and Diomedes), 
&c., and hence it has been concluded that these portions 
originally existed as separate poems, before they were 
cemented together into an Iliad, ^ut such references prove 
nothing to the point; for until the Iliad was divided by 
Aristarchus and his colleagues into a given number of 
books or rhapsodies, designated by the series of letters in 
the alphabet, there was no method of calling attention to 
any particular portion of the poem except by special indi- 
cation of its subject-matter.* Authors subsequent to 
Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who unquestion- 
ably conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the separate 
fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis 
respecting the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points 
which are by no means necessarily connected, though that 
hypothesis, as set forth by Wolf himself, by W. Muller, 
and by Lachmann, presents the two in conjunction. First, 
was the Iliad originally projected and composed by one 
author and as one poem, or were the different parts com- 
posed separately and by unconnected authors, and subse- 
quently strung together into an aggregate? Secondly, 
assuming that the internal evidences of the poem negative 
the former supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was 
the construction of the whole poem deferred, and did the 
parts exist only in their separate state, until a period so 
late as the reign of Peisistratus? It is obvious that these 
two questions are essentially separate, and that a man may 
believe the Hiad to have been put together out of preexisting 
songs, without recognising Uie age of Peisistratus as the 
niad and period of its first compilation. Now whatever 
Odyssey^ may be the steps through which the poem passed 
poems^iong to its ultimate integrity, there is sufficient reason 
anterior to for believing that they had been accomplished 
tu8,^ whV- long before that period: the friends of Peisis- 
tber they tratus found an Iliad already existing, and already 
naUy com-" ancient in their time, even granting that the 
posed as poem had not been originally bom in a state of 
or VoV unity. Moreover, the -AJexandrine critics, whose 

■ The Hotneric Scholiast refers tion of his long poem (Schol. ad 
to Quintns Calaber 4v t^ 'AfjLott:©- Iliad, ii. 220). 
vo(jiaX^?) which was only one por- 
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remarks are preserved in the Scholia, do not even 
notice the ^eisistratic recension among the many 
manuscripts which they had before them: and Mr. Payne 
Knight justly infers from their silence that either they did 
not possess it, or it was in their eyes of no great authority; i 
which could never have been the case if it had been the 
prime originator of Homeric unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolf s 
hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, con- 
sists in exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, &c. 
between the separate parts. Sow, if in spite of all these 
incoherencies, standing mementos of an antecedent state of 
separation, the component poems were made to coalesce so 
intimately as to appear as if they had been one from the 
beginning, we can better understand the complete success 
of the proceeding and the universal prevalence of the illu- 
sion, by supposing such coalescence to have taken place at 
a very early period, during the productive days of epical 
genius, and before the growth of reading and criticism. 
The longer the aggregation of the separate poems was 
deferred, the harder it would be to obliterate in men's minds 
the previous state of separation, and to make them accept 
the new aggregate as an original unity. The bards or 
rhapsodes might have found comparatively little difficulty 
in thus piecing together distinct songs, during the ninth or 
eighth century before Christ; but if we suppose the process 



' Knight, Piolegg. Homer, zxxii. 
xxTii. That Peisistratus 
oansed a corrected MS. of the Iliad 
to be prepared, there seems good 
reason to belieye, and the Scho- 
lion on Plautus edited by Bitsohl 
(see Die Alezandrinische Biblio- 
thek, p. 4) specifies the four per- 
sons (Onomakritus was one) em- 
ployed on the task. Bitsohl fancies 
that it served as a sort of Vulgate 
for the text of the Alexandrine 
critics, who named specially other 
MSS. (of Chios, Sindpd, Massalia, 
ftc.) only when they diverged 
ttom this Vulgate: he thinks also 
that it formed the original from 
whence those other MSS. were first 
drawn, which are called in the 
Homeric Scholia al xoival, xoiv6- 



tepai (p. 59—60). 

Welcker supposes the Peisistratic 
MS. to have been either lost or 
carried away when Xerxes took 
Athens (Der Epische Oyklus. p. 



Compare Kitzsch, Histor. Homer. 
Ease. 1. p. 166—167; also his com- 
mentary on Odyss. xi. 604, the 
alleged interpolation of Onoma- 
kritus; and Ulrici, Geschichte der 
Hellen. Poes. Part i. g. vii. p. 
262-266. 

The main facts respecting the 
Peisistratic recension are collected 
and disscussed by Or&fenhan, Ge- 
schichte der Phllologle, sect. 64— 
64. vol 1. p. 266—311. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot get beyond mere 
conjecture and possibility. 
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to be deferred until the latter half of the sixth century — it 
we imagine that Solon, with all his contemporaries and 
predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate Iliad, but 
was accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen distinct 
epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect the Iliad, 
each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of its own — no 
compilation then for the first time made by the friends of 
Feisistratus could have e£Paced the established habit, and 
planted itself in the general convictions of Greece as that 
primitive Homeric production. Had the sixteen 'pieces 
remained disunited and individualised down to the time of 
Feisistratus, they would in all probability have continued 
so ever afterwards; nor could the extensive changes and 
transpositions which (according to Lachmann's theory) were 
required to melt them down into our present Hiad, have 
obtained at that late period universal acceptance. Assu- 
ming it to be true that such changes and transpositions did 
really take place, they must at least be referred to a period 
greatly earlier than Feisistratus or Sol6n. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms 
N trao what is here remarked. There is nothing either 
in the in the Iliad or Odyssey which savours oimoderri' 

Homeric (gyfi^ applying that term to the age of Feisistra- 
Xdew^ot tus ; nothing which brings to our view the altera- 
customs tions, brought about by two centuries, in the 
to the* age Greek language, the coined money, the habits of 
of Peisis- writing and reading, the despotisms and rep- 
ublican governments, the close military array, the 
improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic convoca- 
tions, the mutual frequentation of religious festivals, the 
Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &c., familiar to the 
latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the other 
literary friends of Feisistratus could hardly have failed to 
notice even without design, had they then for the first time 
undertaken the task of piecing together many self-existent 
epics into one large aggregate, i Everything in the two 

* Wolf allows both the uniform- ferme in idem ingenium, in eosdem 

ity of colouring and the antiquity mores, in eandem formamsentiendi 

of colouring which perrade the etloquendi." Prolegom. p. ocIxt. ; 

Homeric poems, also the strong compare p. cxzzyiii.) 

line by which they stand disting- He thinks indeed that this har- 

nished from the other Greek poets: mony was restored by the ability 

^«Immo congruunt in iis omnia and care of Aristarohna ("miriflcnm 
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great Homeric poems, both in substance and in language, 
belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier than Pei- 
sistratus. Indeed even the interpolations (or those passages 
which on the best grounds are pronounced to be such) 
betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus — in some 
cases even by Arktinus and Hesiod — as genuine Homeric 
matter. As far as the evidences on the case, as well internal 
as external, enable us to judge, we seem warranted in be- 
lieving that the Iliad and Odyssey were recited substan- 
tially as they now stand (always allowing for partial diver- 
gences of text and interpolations) in 776 B.O., our first 
trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And this ancient date 
^-let it be added — as it is the best authenticated fact, so it 
is also the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, 
considered in reference to Grecian history. For they thus 
afford us an insight into the ante-historical character of the 
Greeks — enabling us to trace the subsequent forward march 
of the nation, and to seize instructive contrasts between 
their former and their later condition. 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by Peisis- 
tratus, and referring the present state of theHiad Homeric 
and Odyssey to a period more than two centuries poems- 
earlier, the question still remains, by what pro- ?• ^^®*'**' 
cess, or throuch whose agency, they reached that aJthor* 
state? Is each poem the work of one author, or S'meYhe ' 
of several? If the latter, do all the parts belong oV one 
to the same age? "What ground is there for date and 
believing, that any or all of these parts existed ^^ ®"*® 
before as separate poems, and have been accommodated to 
the place in which they now appear by more or less syste- 
matic alteration? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena pf Wolf, half a 
century ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to 
the necessity of considering the Hiad and Odyssey with 
reference to the age and society in which they arose, and 
to the material di&rences in this respect between Homer 

ilium oonoentum reyooatum Aria- Aristarohus only restored it when 

taroho imprimis debemns"). This it had been spoiled by interre- 

is a very exaggerated estimate of ning accidents; at least, if we are 

the interference of Aristarohus : but to construe revocatum strictly, 

at any rate the eoneenttu itself which perhaps Is hardly consistent 

was ancient and original, and with WolTs main theory. 

VOL. n. M 
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and xiKMre recent epic poets, i Since that time an elabotate 
study has been bestowed upon the early manifestations of 
p oe^ (Sagenpoesie) among other nations ; and the German 
critics especially, amonff whom this description of Kterature 
has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only appro- 
priate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such poetry, con- 
sisting for me most part of short, artless effusions, with 
little of deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been 
assumed by many critics as a fit standard to apply for 
measuring the capacities of the Homeric age; an age exclu- 
sively of speakers, singers, and hearers, not of readers or 
writers. In place of the unbounded admiration 
which was felt for Homer, not merely as a poet 
of detail, but as constructor of a long epic, at 
the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, the 
tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme, 
and attention was fixed entirel^f upon the defects 
in the arrangement of the IHad and Odyssey. 
Whatever was to be found in them of symmetry 
or pervading system, was pronounced to be decid^y post- 
Homeric, under such preconceived anticipations Homer 
seems to have been generally studied in Germany, during 
the generation succeeding Wolf, the negjative 
portion of whose theory was usually admitted, 
though as to the positive substitute — what ex- 
planation was to oe given of the history and 
present constitution of the Homeric poems*- 
there was by no means the like agreement. 
During the last ten years, however, a contrary 
tendency has manifested itself; the Wolfian 
theory has been re-examined and shaken by 



Qnettlon 
raised by 
WoU- 
Sagen- 
poetie— 
New itand* 
ard applied 
to the 
Homerio 
poemi. 



Homerio 
unity-- ge- 
nerally re- 
jected by 
Oerman 
critics in 
the last 
generation 
—now 
again par- 
tially re- 
Tired. 



> See Wolf, Prolegg. o. xil. p. 
xliil. "Kondnm enim prorsns ejecta 
et ezplosa est eoram ratio, qui 
Homerum et Oallimachum et 
Yirgilium et Konnnm etMiltonnm 
eodem animo legont, nee quid 
uniusoujusque etas ferat,ezpendere 
legendo et computare laborant," Ac 

A simUar and earlier attempt to 
construe the Homeric poems with 
reference to their age, if to be 
seen in the treatise called H Vero 
OmertfofYico,— marked with a good 



deal of original thought, but not 
strong in erudition (Opere di Vico, 
ed. Milan, yol. y. p. 437-497). 

An interesting and instructire 
reyiew of the course of Homeric 
criticism during the last fifty 
years, comprising some new detailg 
on the gradual deyelopment of 
the theories both of Wolf and of 
Lachmann, will be found In a re- 
cent Dissertation published at 
KSnigsberg — "Die Homerische 
Kritik Ton Wolf bit ©rote*— by 
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Nitzsch, who, as well as 0. Miiller, "Welcker, and other 
scholars, have revived the idea of original Homeric unity, 
under certain modifications. The change in Goethe's opinion, 
coincident with this new direction, is recorded in one of 
his latest works. ^ On the other hand, the original opinion 
of "Wolf has also been reproduced within the last five years, 
and fortified with several new observations on the text, of 
the Iliad, by Lachmaim. 

The point is thus still under controversy among* able 
scholars, and is probably destined to remain so. For in 
truth our means of knowledge are so limited, that no man 
ean produce arguments sufficiently cogent to contend against 
opposing preconceptions ; and it creates a painful sentiment 
of diffidence when we read the expressions of equal and 
absolute persuasion with which the two opposite conclu- 
sions have both been advanced. 2 We have nothing to teach 



Dr. Ludwig Friedlander, Berlin, 
1858. Dr. Vriedlander approves 
several of the opinions whioh I 
have ventured to advance respect- 
ing the probable structure of the 
Iliad, and sustain* them by new 
reasons of his own. 

' In ihe 46th volume of his col- 
lected works, in the little treatise 
'Homer, noeh Hnmal^: compare 
0. Lange, Ueber die Eyklischen 
Dichter <Mains. 1837), Preface, 
p. vi. 

s "Non esse totam Iliadem ant 
Odysseam unius poetse «pus, ita 
extra dubitationem positum puto, 
ut qui secus sentiat, eum non satis 
lectitasse ilia oarmina contendam." 
(Oodf. Hermann, Prsefat. ad Odys- 
seam, Idps. 1826. p. iv.) See the 
language of the same eminent 
critic in his treatise "Ueber Homer 
und Sapph^,^ Opuscula, vol. v. 
p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dis- 
sected the 2200 lines in the Iliad, be- 
tween the beginning of the eleventh 
book and line 690 of the fifteenth, 
into four songs "in the highest 
degree different in their spirit" 
^"ihrem Geiste nach hochst ver- 



schiedene Lieder"), tells us that 
whosoever thinks this difference 
of spirit inconsiderable,— whoso- 
ever does not feel it at once when 
pointed out,— whosoever can be- 
lieve that the parts as they stand 
now belong to one artistically 
constructed Epos,— "will do well 
not to trouble himself any more 
either with my criticisms or with 
epic poetry, because he is too weak 
to understand anything about it" 
("well er su sehwach ist etwas 
darin su verstehen") : 7emere Be- 
trachtungen tLber die Ilias: Ab- 
handl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18, S 
xxiii. 

On the contrary, Ulrici, after 
having shown (or tried to show) 
that the composition of Homer 
satisfies perfectly, in the main, 
all the exigencies of an artistic 
epic— adds, that this will make 
itself at once evident to all those 
who have any sense of artistical 
symmetry; but that for those to 
whom that sense is wanting, no 
conclusive demonstration can be 
given. He warns the latter, ho- 
wever, that they are not to deny 
the existence of that whioh their 

m2 
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tis the history of these poems except the poems themselves. 
Scanty eyi- ^^^ ^^ty ^^ ^® possess no Collateral information 
dence— respecting them or their authors, but we have 
forming any ^^ ^^® *® describe to US the people or the age 
conciusiye in which they originated : our knowledge respect- 
opinion, jjjg contemporary Homeric society is collected ex- 
clusively from the Homeric compositions themselves. We are 
ignorant whether any other, or what other, poems preceded 
them or divided witn them the public favour, nor have we 
anything better than conjecture to determine either the 
circumstances under which they were brought before the 
hearers, or the conditions which a bard of that day was 
required to satisfy. On all these points, moreover, the age 
of Thucydides i and Plato seems to have been no better 
informed than we are, except in so far as they could profit 
by the analogies of the cycHc and other epic poems, which 
would doubtless in many cases have afforded valuable aid. 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without 
some opinion respecting the authorship of these immortal 
poems. And the more defective the evidence we possess, 
the more essential is it that all that evidence should be 
marshalled in the clearest order, and its bearing upon the 
points in controversy distinctly understood beforehand, 
feoth these conditions seem to have been often neglected, 
throughout the long-continued Homeric discussion. 

To illustrate me first point: — Since two poems are 
comprehended in the problem to be solved, the natural 
process would be, first to study the easier of the two, and 
then to apply the conclusions thence deduced as a means 
of explaining the other. Now the Odyssey, looking at its 
aggregate character, is incomparably more easy U) com- 

shortslghted vision cannot die- put the Iliad and Odyssey on the 
tinguish, for everything cannot be same footing , as XJlrici does, and 
made clear to children, which the as is too frequently done by others, 
mature man sees through at ft * Plato, Aristotle, and their con- 
glance (Ulrioi, Oesohichte des temporaries generally, read the 
Griechlschen Epos, Part i. ch. vii. most suspicious portions of the 
p. 260—261). Bead also Payne Homeric poems as genuine(Kitz8oh, 
Enight, Proleg. c. zxvii., about Plan und Gang der Odyssoe, in the 
the insanity of the Wolfian school, Preface to his second vol. qfOom- 
obvious even to the "homunculus ments on the Odyssey, p. Ix.-lziv.). 
e trivio." Thucydidds accepts the Hymn to 
I have the misfortune to dissent Apollo as a composition by the 
from both Lachmann and XJlrici; author of the Iliad, 
for it appears to me a mistake to 
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prehend than the Hiad. Yet most Homeric critics apply 
the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to the 
Diad. 

To illustrate the second point: — What evidence is 
sufficient to negative the supposition that the Hiad or the 
Odyssey is a poem originally and intentionally Method of 
one ? Not simply particular gaps and contradic- studying 
tions, though they be even cross and numerous; JJjfn^Jf**'" 
but the preponderance of these proofs of mere Homerio 
unprepared coalescence over the other proofs of ^^i^y* 
designed adaptation scattered throughout the whole poem. 
For the poet (or the co-operating poets, if more than one) 
may have intended to compose an harmonious whole, but 
may have realised their intention incompletely, and left 
partial faults; or perhaps the contradictory lines may have 
crept in through a corrupt text. A survey of the whole 
poem is necessaiy to determine the question; and this neces- 
sity, too, has not always been attended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been pre- 
served to us alone, without the Hiad, I think the dispute 
respecting Homeric unity would never have been raised. 
For the former is, in my judgement, pervaded almost from 
beginning to end by marks of designed adaptation; and the 
special faults which Wolf, W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch, i 
have singled out for the purpose of disproving such unity 
of intention, are so few and of so little importance, that 
they would have been universally regarded as mere in- 
stances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, 
had they not been seconded by the far more powerful 
battery opened against the Hiad. These critics, having 
laid down their general presumptions against the antiquity 
of the long epopee, illustrate their principles by exposing 
the many flaws and Assures in the Iliad, and then think it 
sufficient if they can show a few similar defects in the 
Odyssey — as if the breaking up of Homeric unity in the 
former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard 
to the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to 
the rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem 
in the foreground, as a means of solution for the easier. 
We can hardly wonder, however, that they have applied 
their observations in the first instance to the Hiad, 

■Bexnhard Thiersch, Ueber das (Halbeistadt 1832), Sinleitung, si 
Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer ^18. 
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because it is in every man's esteem the more marked, striking 
Odyssey to ^^^ impressive poem of the two — and the char- 
be studied acter of Homer is more intimately identified 

mole" "*' ^*^ i* *^*^ ^i*^ ^^® Odyssey. This may 
simple and serve as an explanation of the coarse pursued; 
sSraotiiM*^^ but be the case as it may in respect to com- 
than the parative poetical merit, it is not the less true, 
i^i»d. Iijj^^ Q^g j^j^ aggregate, the Odyssey is more 

simple and easily understood, and therefore ougnt to come 
first in the order of analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a 
Q , _ unity of design seem unequivocal and everywhere 
evidenoes to be found. A premeoitated structure, and a 
of one concentration of interest upon one prime hero 

throughout Under well-defined circumstances, may be traced 
i*8 from the firstbook to the twenty-third. Odysseus 

■ rue ure. ^ always either directly or indirectly kept before 
the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness of 
glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted calamities 
during his return home, on which his whole soul is so bent 
that he refuses even the immortality offered by Calypso; — 
a victim, moreover, even after his return, to mingled injury 
and insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering 
his property and dishonouring his house; but at length 
obtaining, by valour and cunning united, a si^al revenge 
which restores him to all that he had lost. All the persons 
and all the events in the poem are subsidiary to this main 
plot: and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling 
of the Homeric man, is put forth by toseidon and Athene, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon 
Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we 
have only to read the objections taken against that of the 
Hiad — especially in regard to the long withdrawal of 
Achilles, not only from the scene, but from the memory — 
together with the independent prominence of Ajax, iJio- 
medes and other heroes. How far we are entitled from 
hence to infer the want of premeditated unity in the Iliad, 
will be presently considered; but it is certain that the con- 
stitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demon- 
strates the presence of such unity. Whatever may be the 
interest attached to Penelope, Telemachus, or Eumseus, 
we never disconnect them from their association with 
Odysseus. The present is not the place for collecting the 
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many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout 
this poem: but it may be worth while to remark, that the 
final catastrophe realised in the twenty-second book — the 
slaughter of the suitors in the very house which they were 
profaning — is distinctly and prominently marked out in the 
first and second books, promised by Teiresias in the eleventh, 
by Ath^n^ in the thirteenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, 
and gradually matured by a series of suitable preliminaries, 
throughout the eight books preceding its occurrence.* 
Indeed what is principally evident, and what has been 
often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of 
the narrative and the events; the absence of that rise and 
fall of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Biad. 
To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at 
least to be some strong cases produced of occa- 
sional incoherence or contradiction. But it is 
remarkable how little of such counter-evidence 
is to be found, although the arguments of Wolf, 
W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch, stand so much in 
need of it. They have discovered only one 
instance of undeniable inconsistency in the parts — the 
number of days occupied by the absence of Telemachus at 
P^rlus and Sparta. That young prince, though represented 
as in great haste to depart, and refusing pressing invitations 
to prolong his stay, must nevertheless be supposed to have 
continued for thirty days the ffuest of Menelaus, in order 
to bring his proceedings into chronological bar- ohronoio- 
mony with those of Odysseus, and to explain the gioai 
first meeting of father and son in the swine-fold [®*J5(*J**°^ 
of Eumseus. Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy Odyssey in 
(so Nitzscha treats it, and I think justly) on the ®''« ®*«®- 



Exhibits 
yery few 
marks of 
incohe- 
rence or 
contra- 
diction. 



■Compare 1. 806; 11. 146 (v^iicotvol 
xtv iiceiTa 86(iLa)v lvTOo9ev 6XotaOe); 
xi. 118; xiii. 896; xt. 178; alsozir. 
163. 

* Kitssch, Flan und Gang der 
Odyssee, p. xliii. , prefixed to the 
second rol. of his Oommentary on 
the Odysseis. 

"At oarminum prlml anditores 
non adeo cnriosl erant (observes 
Mr. Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxiiL), 
ut ejutmodi remm ration es ant 
exquirerent ant expenderei^t : neque 



eomm fides e snbtillorlbns con- 
gmentlis omnino pendebat. Mo- 
nendi enim snnt etiam atqne etiam 
Homerioornm studio si, reteresillos 
doi8o6< non lingnft professori& inter 
▼iros criticos et grammatioos, ant 
alios quoscunqne argutiamm cap- 
tatores, oarmina cantitasse, sed 
inter eos qui senslbus animomm 
libere, inoaute, et effuse indulge- 
rent," Ac. Ohap. xzii.-xxTii. of Mr. 
Knight's Prolegomena axe yalu- 
able to the same purpose, showing 
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part of the poet, who did not anticipate, and did not expe- 
rience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny; an inaccuracy 
certainly not at all wonderful; the matter of real wonder 
is, that it stands almost alone, and that there are no others 
in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. Miillei 
and B. Thiersch rest their theory — explaining 
ewo- the chronological confusion by supposii^ that 

neousiy the joumey of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta 
hen^e) that Constituted the subject of an epic originally 
the parts of separate (comprising the first four books and a 
wer^^rit portion of the fifteenth), and incorporated at 
ginaiiy se- second-hand with the remaining poem. And 
para e. ^^^^ conceive this view to be farther confirmed 

by the doulile assembly of the gods (at the beginning of 
the first book as well as of the fifth), whiph they treat as 
an awkward repetition, such as could not have formed part 
of the primary scheme of any epic poet. But here they 
only escape a small difficulty by running into another and 
a greater. For it is impossible to comprehend how the first 
four books and part of the fifteenth can ever have con- 
stituted a distinct epic; since the adventures of Telemachus 
have no satisfactory termination, except at the point of 
confluence with those of his father, when the unexpected 
meeting and recognition takes place under the roof oi 
Eumseus — nor can any epic poem ever have described that 
meeting and recognition without giving some account how 
Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first two books of 
the Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expecta- 
tion forward, to the final catastrophe of the poem — treating 
Telemachus as a subordinate person, and his expedition as 
merely provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I 
agree with "W. MuUer, that the real Odyssey might well 
be supposed to begin with the fifth book. On the con- 
trary, the exhibition of the suitors and thelthakesian agora, 
presented to us in the second book, is absolutely essential 
to the full comprehension of the books subsequent to the 
thirteenth. The suitors are far too important personages 
in the poem to allow of their being first introduced in so 

the "homines rades et agrestes" of lous , and unobaeryant of contra- 

thftt day m excellent judges of diction, in matters which came 

what fell under their senses and only under the mind's eye. 
obserration, bat careless, credu- 
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informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth Tsook: indeed 
the passing allusions of Athene (xiiL 310, 375) andEumseus 
(xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizance of them 
on the part of the hearer. 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the be- 
ginning of the first and fifth books, and the double inter- 
ference of Athene, far from being a needless repetition, 
may be shown to suit perfectly both the genuine epical 
conditions and the unity of the poem, i For although the 
final consummation, and the organisation of measures 
against the suitors, was to be accomplished by Odysseus 
and Telemachus jointly, yet the march and adventures of 
the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling 
of Eumeeus, were essentially distinct. But according to 
the religious ideas of the old epic, the presiding direction 
of Athene was necessary for the safety and success of both 
of them. Her first interference arouses and Double 
inspires the son, her second produces the liber- "tart and 
ation of the father — constituting a point of union gteeaia of 
and common origination for two hues of adven- event8,uiti- 
tures in both of which she takes earnest interest, influence* 
but which are necessarily for a time kept apart in the 
in order to coincide at the proper moment. Odyssey. 

It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora of 
the gods in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one 
and the same divine agent that double start which is 
essential to the scheme of the poem, consists better with 
the supposition of premeditated unity than with that of 
distinct self existent parts. And assuredly the gj^^^^ ^. _ 
manner in which Telemachus and Odysseus, played in 
both by different roads, are brought into meeting JJ^^JJ*®*^** 
and conjunction, at the dwelling of Eumseus, is ^ ^ ^°^ 
something not only contrived, but very skilfully contrived. 
It is needless to advert to the highly interesting character 
of EumcBus, rendered available as a rallying point, though 

» W. Milller is not correct in requires to be urged twice before 

saying that in the first assembly he dictates to Kalypsd the release 

of the gods, Zeus promises some- of Odysseus, but he had already 

thing which he does not perform : intimated in the first book that he 

Zeus does not promMe to send Her- felt great difficulty in protecting 

m6s aa messenger to Ealypsd , in the hero , because of the wrath 

the first book, though Athftnft ur- manifested against him by Posei- 

ges him to do so. Zeus indeed ddn. 
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in difFerent ways both to the father and the son, over and 
above the sympathy which he himself inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self- 
Difficulty of existent parts can we imagine it to have con- 
imagining sisted? To this question it is difficult to imagine 
aey broken ^ Satisfactory reply: for the supposition that 
up into Telemachus and his adventures may once have 
^^sfing'*' formed the subject of a separate epos, apart 
poems or from Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the 
•onga. whole character of that youth as it stands in the 

poem, and with the events in which he is made to take part, 
we could better imagine the distribution of the adventures 
of Odysseus himself into two parts — one containing his 
wandering and return, the other handling his ill-treatment 
by the suitors and his final triumph. But though either 
of these two subjects might have been adequate to furnish 
out a separate poem, it is nevertheless certain, that as 
they are presented in the Odyssey, the former cannot be 
divorced from the latter. The simple return of Odysseus, 
as it now stands in the poem, could satisfy no one as a final 
close, so long as the suitors remain in possession of his 
house and forbid his reunion with his wife. Any poem 
which treated his wanderings and return separately, must 
have represented his reunion with Penelope and restoration 
to his house as following naturally upon his arrival in 
Ithaka — thus taking little or no notice of the suitors. But 
this would be a capital mutilation of the actual epical nar- 
rative, which considers the suitors at home as an essential 
portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, not less 
than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. HSj return (sepa- 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of JPoly- 
phemus executed by Poseid6n, to be long-deferred, 
miserable, solitary, and ending with destruction in his 
house to greet him;i and the ground is thus laid, in the 
very recital of his wanderings, for a new series of events 
which are to happen to him after his arrival in Ithaka. 
There is no tenable halting-place between the departure 
of Odysseus from Troy and the final restoration to his house 

» Odyss. ix. 5:4.— 
*0'j;i xaxtbc iXQot, oXeaa? olko udv- 'C? 8<paT* eiyoH-^'^o^' (**^® Cyclops 

xac Ixalpouc, to Po8eid6n) too 6' IxXot Kuavo- 

Nifjo? 4«' dXXoTplrj;, eSpoi 8' iv j^altTfj?. 

KTi^fxxa otxy— 
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and his wife. The distance between these two events may 
indeed be widened, by accumulating new distresses and 
impediments, but any separate portion of it cannot be 
otherwise treated than as a fraction of the whole. The 
beginning and end are here the data in respect to epical 
genesis, though the intermediate events admit of being 
conceived as variables, more or less numerous: so that the 
conception of the whole may be said without impropriety 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent 
parts. 

The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be 
set down as follows: — 1. The poem as it now structure 
stands exhibits unequivocally adaptation of parts of the 
and continuity of structure, whether by one or estentiaiiy 
by several consentient hands: it may perhaps be one- 
a secondary formation, out of a pre-existing Save^been 
Odyssey of smaller dimensions; but if so, the pieced to- 
parts of the smaller whole must have been so 0?*?^-°"* 
far recast as to make them suitable members of existing 
the larger, and are noway recognisable by us. ®^^®** 
2. The subject-matter of the poem not only does not favour, 
but goes far to exclude, the possibility of the "Wolfian 
hypothesis. Its events cannot be so arranged as to have 
composed several antecedent substantive epics, afterwards 
put together into the present aggregate. Its authors 
cannot nave been mere compilers of pre-existing materials, 
such as Peisistratus and his friends : they must have been 
poets, competent to work such matter as they found into 
a new and enlarged design of their own. Nor can the age 
in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was 
turned out as a continuous aggregate, be separated from 
the ancient, productive, inspired age of Grecian epic. 

Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence 
of the Odyssey, i we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. 

* Wolf admits, in most nnequi- genii habenda est. . • . XJnde fit 

▼ocal language, the compact and ut Odysseam nemo, oui omnino 

artful structure of the Odyssey, prisons yates placeat, nisi per- 

Against this positive internal lectam e mauu deponere queat. 

eyidence he sets the general pre- At ilia ars id ipsum est, quod 

sumption, that no such construe- vix ac ne vix quidem cadere videtur 

tive art can possibly have belonged in vatem, singulas tantum rhap- 

to a poet of the age of Homer:— sodias decantantem," &o, (Prole- 

<'!De Odysseft maxime, oujus admira- gomena, p. cxyiii.-.czx ; compare 

bills snmma et oompages pro prse- oxxii.) 
Claris simo monumento Grfijci in- 
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We learn something respecting the character and capa- 
Anaiogy of cities of that early age which has left no other 
*e^ ^how8 ^^^^'^^^s except these two poems. Long conti- 
that^iong* nuous epics (it IS observed by those who support 
meditlted *^® views of Wolf), with an artistical structure, 
epical com- are inconsistent with the capacities of a rude and 
consist? non-writing age. Such epics (we may reply) 
-w^ith the are not inconsistent with the early age of the 
of^the**^* G-reeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in 
early Greek that poem the integration of tne whole, and the 
mind. composition of the parts, must have been simul- 

taneous. The analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut 
that preconception under which many ingenious critics 
sit down to the study of the Hiad, and which induces them 
to explain all the incoherences of the latter by breaking it 
up into smaller unities, as if short epics were the only 
manifestation of poetical power which the age admitted. 
There ought to be no reluctance in admitting a presiding 
scheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far as the 
parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the 
jj.^^_ Odyssey, every man agrees. It includes a much 

mich less greater multiplicity of events, and, what is yet 
and^uni- ^^^^ important, a greater multiplicity of pro- 
form'^than minout persouages: the very indefinite title 
Od 8 e "^liich it bears, as contrasted with the speciality 

yssey. ^^ ^j^^ name Odyssey, marks the diflterence at 
once. The parts stand out more conspicuously from the 
whole, and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated 
in detached recitation. We may also add, that it is of more 
unequal execution than the Odyssey — often rising to a far 
higher pitch of grandeur, but also occasionally tamer: the 
story does not move on continuously; incidents occur 
without plausible motive, nor can we shut our eyes to 
evidences of incoherence and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these 
remarks, though "Wolf and William Midler, and above all 
Lachmann, exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence 
has been deduced the hypothesis which treats the parts in 
their original state as separate integers, independent of 
and unconnected with each other, and forced into unity 
only by the afterthought of a subsequent age; or sometimes 
not even themselves as integers, but as aggregates grouped 
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together out of firagments still smaller — short epids formed 
by the coalescence of still shorter songs. Now there is 
some plausibility in these reasonings^ so long as the dis- 
crepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But 
in point of fact they are not the whole of the case: for ii 
is not less true, that there are large portions of incohe- 
the Hiad which present positive and undeniable »enoe pre- 
evidences of coherence as antecedent and oonse- In^parts^of 
(juent, though we are occasionally perplexed by the poem- 
inconsistencies of detail. To deal with these SJJISf/enoe 
latter, is a portion of the duties of a critic. But in other 
he is not to treat the Hiad as if inconsistency **^*' 
prevailed everywhere throughout its parts; for coherence 
of parts — symmetrical antecedence and consequence is 
discernible throughout the larger half of the poem. 

Now the Woman theory explains the gaps and contra* 
dictions throughout the narrative, but it ex- -v^oiflun 
plains nothing else. If (as Lachmann thinks) theory ex- 
the Hiad originally consisted of sixteen songs or j^o^* *^® ^ 
little substantive epics (Lachmann's sixteen songs not the 
cover the space only as far as the 22nd book or i***®'- 
the death of Hector, and two more songs would have to 
be admitted for the 23rd and 24th books) — not only com- 
posed by different authors, but by each i without any view 
to conjunction with the rest — ^we have then no riffht to ex- 
pect any intrinsic continuity between them; ana all that 
continuity which we now find must be of extraneous 
origin. Where are we to look for the origin? Lachmann 
follows "Wolf in ascribing the whole constructive process 
to Peisistratus and his associates, at a period when the 
creative epical faculty is admitted to have died out. But 
upon this supposition Peisistratus (or his associates) must 
have done much more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, 
here and there; he must have gone far to rewrite the whole 

* Lachmann seems to admit one is » continuation of the fifteenth, 

case in which the composer of one but by a different poet. (Fernere 

song manifests cognizance of an-. Betrachtungen iiber die Ilias, Ab- 

other song, and a disposition to handl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, sect, 

giye what will form a sequel to zxvi. xxviii. xxix. pp. 24, 34, 42.) 
it. His fifteenth song (the Fa- This admission of premeditated 

trokleia) lasts from xt. 692 down adaptation to a certain extent 

to the end of the 17th book: the breaks up the integrity of the Wol* 

sixt eenth song (including the four ftan hypothesis, 
next books, from 18 to 22 inclusive) 
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poem. A ^eat poet i&ight have recast pre-existmg sepa- 
rate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no mere ar- 
rangers or compilers would be competent to do so: and 
we are thus left without any means of accounting for that 
degree of continuity and consistence which runs through 
BO large a portion of the Iliad, though not through the 
whole. The idea that the poem as we read it grew out 
of atoms not originally designed for the places which 
they now occupy, involves us in new and inextricable dif- 
ficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of co- 
alescence or the degree of existing unity. ^ 

Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts to a 
certain extent as essential to the Iliad, wo may yet inquire 
whether it was produced all at onue or gradually enlarged 
— whether by one author or by several; and if the parts 
be of different age, which is the primitive kernel, and which 
are the additions. 

"WelckerjLange, and Nitzsch^ treat the Homeric poems 
as representing a second step in advance, in the progress 
of popular poetry. First comes the age of short narra- 



*■ The advocates of the Wolfian 
theory appear to feel difficulties 
which beset it; for their lasguage 
is wavering in respect to these 
supposed primary constituent 
atoms. Sometimes Lachmann tells 
us, that the original pieces were 
much finer poetry than the Iliad 
as we now read it; at another 
time, that it cannot be now dis- 
covered what they originally were : 
nay, he farther admits (as re- 
marked in the preceding note) that 
the poet of the sixteenth song had 
cognisance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be granted that the 
original constituent songs were so 
composed, though by different 
poets, as that the more recent 
were adapted to the earlier, with 
more or less dexterity and success, 
this brings us into totally different 
conditions of the problem. It is 
a virtual surrender of the Wolfian 
[lypothesli, which however Lach- 
mann both means to defend, and 
Iocs defend with ability; though 



his vindication of it has, to my 
mind, only the effect of exposing 
its inherent weakness by carrying 
it out into something detailed and 
positive. I will add, in respeot 
to his Dissertations, so instructive 
as a microscopic examination of 
the poem,~l. That I find myself 
constantly dissenting firom that 
critical feeling, on the strength 
of which he outs out parts as lap 
terpolations, 'and discovers traees 
of the hand of distinct poets; S. 
that his objections against the 
continuity of the narrative are 
often founded upon lines which the 
ancient scholiasts and Mr. Payne 
Knight had already pronounced 
to be interpolations; 8. that such 
of his objections as are founded 
upon lines undisputed, admit in 
slany oases of a complete and sa- 
tisfactory reply. 

* Lange, in his letter to Goethe, 
Ueber die Einheit der Iliade, p. 
83 (1826) ; K4ta*ch, Historia Homeri, 
Fascictilasl. Prwfat. p. x. 
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tiye songs; next, when these have become nameroas, there 
arise constructive minds who recast and blend The^yy ^f 
together many of them into a larger aggregate "Weicker, 
Conceived upon some scheme of their own. The NitSoh.-'^ 
age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee Age of the 
— short spontaneous effusions preparing the way, p^ratoVy^to 
and furnishing materials, for the architectonic ge- that of the 
nius of the poet. It is farther presumed by the above- ^pop««* 
mentioned authors that the pre-Homeric epic included a great 
abundance of such smaller songs, — a fact which admits of no 
proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in 
Homer, and is in itself noway improbable. But the tran- 
sition from such songs, assuming tnem to be ever so numer- 
ous, to a combined and continuous poem, forms an epoch 
in the intellectual history of the nation, implying mental 
qualities of a higher order than those upon which the 
songs themselves depend. Nor is it to be imagined that 
the materials pass unaltered from their first state of isola- 
tion into their second state of combination. They must of 
necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in 
which the genius of the organising poet consists ; nor can 
we hope, by simply knowing them as they exist in the 
second stage, ever to divine how they stood in the first. 
Such, in my judgement, is the right conception of the 
Homeric epoch, — an organising poetical mind, still pre- 
serving that freshness of observation and vivacity of de- 
tails which constitutes the charm of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries 
of fragments once independent of each other: niad essen- 
no portion of the poem can be shown to have tiaiiy.an 
ever been so, and the supposition introduces poem— but 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. **^® original 
But it is not necessary to affirm that the whole does not 
poem as we now read it belonged to the original J°™j^\j^" 
and preconceived plan.^ In ihls respect the whole 
Iliad produces upon my mind an impression to- poem, 
tally different from the Odyssey. Li the latter poem, the 

> Bven Aristotl*, the gseat wlthoat admiidng, the poet (Poet, 

bnilder^up of Ae celebrity of 44. toI« 4XXot« dyaQotc 6 icoiV)TJ); 

Homer at te epieai aggregstlon, ^56va>v di<p«viCM v6 &toicovX 

foand some oocasioni (it appears) And Hermann obserres jvstly, 

on which he was obliged to be in his acuta treatiscv Delntarpola- 

oontent with simply ozonsing- tionibns Homeri (Opnscnla, torn. 
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characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole plot ap- 
pears of one projection, from the beginning to the death 
of the suitors: none of the parts look as if they had been 
composed separately and inserted by way of addition into 
a pre-existing smaUer poem. But the iHad, on the con- 
trary, presents the appearance of a house built upon a plan 
comparatively narrow and subsequently enlarged by suc- 
iiiad— ori- ^^^^^'^^ additions. The first book, together with 
finally an the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to 
b ^'nt^^*** the twenty-second inclusive, seem to form the 
a^arrower primary organisation of the poem, then properlv 
eiiar *ed "^ *^ Aclulleis : the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
en arge . jj^^j^g ^j,q^ perhaps, additions at the tail of this 
primitive poeni, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achilleis. But the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a wider 
and more comprehensive character, and convert the poem 
from an AclmlSis into an Iliad. ^ The primitive fron- 
tispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains after it has ceased to be coexten- 
sive with the poem. The parts added, however, are not 
necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: so far is 
this from being the case, that amongst tnem i^e com- 
prehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. 
Kor are they more recent in date than the original; strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they be- 
long to the same generation and state of society as the 
primitive Achilleis. These qualifications are necessary to 
keep apart different questions which, in discussions of 
Homeric criticism, are but too often confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine 
to have constituted tne original AcmllSis, it will be found 
that the sequence of events contained in them is more 
rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit together 

T. p. 5S),— 'Kiel admiraMllB tlla erlticlgms on the straoture of the 

Homerloornm oarminnm snaTltas niad, tome of them rery well 

lectomm animos qaasi incanta- founded, though there are many 

tionihni qnibusdam eaptos teneret, from which I dissent, 

non tarn ftuslle delitesoerent, qnn * In reference to the books f^om 

accnratias oonslderata, et mnlto the seoond to the serenth indn- 

minns apte qnam qnisjnre postnlet slve, I agree with the obsenrations 

eomposita esse apparere necesse of William MiUler, Homerisohe 

est." Vorschule, Absehnitt. rill. p. 116- 

This treatise contains many 118. 
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in the way of cause and effect , than in the other books. 
Heyne and Lachmann indeed, with other object- Parttwhiob 
in^ critics, complain of the action in them as J^****^f- 
being too much crowded and hurried, since tira^Aohfl- 
one day lasts from the beginning of the eleventh i**" exhibit 
book to the middle of the eighteenth, without gsqusnoAf 
any sensible halt in the march uir oughout so large e^oi^tg. 
a portion of the journey. Lachmann likewise admits that 
those separate songs, into which he imagines that the whole 
Iliad may be dissected, cannot be severed with the same 
sharpness I in the books subsequent to tKe eleventh| as in 
those before it. * There is only one real halting-place from 
the eleventh book to the twenty-second — the death of Pa- 
troclus; and this can never be conceived as the 'end of a 
separate poem, 2 though it is a capital step in the develop- 
ment of the Achilleis, and brings about that entire revolu- 
tion in the temper of Achilles which yras essential for the 
purpose of the poet. It would be a mistake to imagine 
that there ever could have existed a separate poem called 
Patrocleia, though a part of the Iliad was designated by 
that name. For jPatroclus has no substantive position: he 
is the attached friend and second of Achilles, but nothing 
else, — standing to the latter in a relation of dependence re- 
sembling that of Telemachus to Odysseus. And the way in 
whichPatroclus is dealt with in the Iliad is (in my judgement) 



*■ Lachmann, Femere Betraoh- 
tungen fiber die Ilias, Abband- 
longen Berlin. Acad. 141, p. 4. 

After haying pointed out certain 
discrepancies which he maintains 
to proye different composing hands, 
he adds,— "Neyertheless, we must 
be careful not to regard the single 
oonstitaent songs in this part of 
the poem as being distinct and 
separable in a degree equal to 
those in the first half; for they all 
with one accord harmonise in one 
particular circumstance, which 
with reference to the story of the 
Iliad is not less important eyen 
than the anger of Achilles, yiz. 
that the three most distinguished 
heroes, Agamemn6n, Odysseus/ 
and Diomddds, all become disabled 

VOL. n. 



throughout the whole duration of 
the battles." 

Important for the story of the 
AchilUiSf I should say, not for 
that of the Hiad. This remark of 
Lachmann is highly illustratiye for 
the distinction between the original 
and the enlarged poem. ■ 

^ I confess my astonishment that 
a man of so much genius and 
power of thought as M. Benjamin 
Constant, should haye imagined 
the original Hiad to haye con- 
cluded with the death of Patroclus, 
on the ground that Achilles then 
becomes reconciled with Agamem- 
ndn. See the reyiew of B. Con* 
stant's work De la Religion, Ac, 
by O. Miiller, in the Kleine Schrif- 
ten of the latter, yol. ii. p. 74. 
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the most dexterons and artistical contriyanoe in the poem 
— ^that which approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the 
Odyssey. ^ 

The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the 
strength of the GreeKS and renders them incapable of 
defending themselves without Achilles, is the disablement 
by wounds of Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odys- 
seus: so that the defence of the wall and of the 
ships is left only to heroes of the second magni- 
tude (Ajax alone excepted), such as Idomeneus, 
Leonteus, Polypoet^s, MerionSs, Menelaus, &c. 
Now it is remarkable that all these three first- 
rate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of 
the eleventh book: all three are wounded in the 
battle which that book describes, and at the commencement 
of which Agamemndn is fall of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be ipore striking than the manner in which 
Homer concentrates our attention in the first 
book upon Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with 
Agamemn6n, and the calamities to the Greeks 
wnich are held out as about to ensue from it, 
through the intercession of Thetis with Zeus. 
But the incidents dwelt upon from the beginning 
of the second book down to the combat between 
to^^nourhi Hector and Ajax in the seventh, animated and 
interesting as they are, do nothing to realise this 
promise. They are a splendid picture of the 
Trojan war generally, and eminently suitable to 
that larger title under which the poem has been 
immort«msed — but the consequences of the anger 
of Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. 
The tenth book, or Doloneia, is also a portion 
of the niad, but not of the Achilleis ; while the 
ninth book appears to me a subsequent addition, 
nowise harmonising with that main stream of the Achilleis 



Disable- 
ment of 
Agamem- 
nOn, Odyi. 
Beu8, and 
Diomddftg, 
all in the 
battle of the 
eleventh 
' book. 



The first 
book con- 
centrates 
attention 
upon Achil- 
les, and 
upon the 
distress 
which the 
Chreeks are 



conse- 
quence of 
the injury 
done to 
him.— 
Nothing 
done to 
realise this 
expecta- 
tion until 
the eighth 
book. 



> He appears as the mediator 
between the Insulted Achilles and 
the Greeks, manifesting kindly 
sympathies for the latter without 
renouncing his fidelity to the for- 
mer. The wounded Maoha6n, an 
object of interest to the whole 
camp, being carried off the field 
by Nestor— Achilles, looking on 



f^om his distant ship, sends Fa- 
troclus tq inquire whether it be 
really Macha6n; which enables 
Nestor to lay before Patroolus the 
deplorable state of the Grecian 
host, as a motiye to induce him 
and Achilles again to take arms* 
The compassionate feelings of Pa^ 
trocluB being powerfully touched, 
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which flows from the eleventh book to the twenty-second. 
The eighth book ou^ht to be read in immediate primitiye 
connexion with the eleventh, in order to see the Achiiidis 
structure of what seems the primitive Achilleis; b^^jjjf®* 
for there are several passages in the eleventh yiii. zi/ 
and the following books, ^ which prove that the *** ***** 
poet who composed them could not have had present to his 



he Ib hastening to enforce upon 
Achilles the urgent necessity of 
giving help, when he meets Eury- 
pylus crawling out of the field, 
helpless with a seyere wound, and 
imploring his succour. He sup- 
ports the wounded warrior to his 
tent, and ministers to his suffer- 
ing; hut hefore this operation is 
fully completed, the Grecian host 
has been totally driyen hack, and 
the Trojans are on the point of 
letting fire to the ships: Patroclus 
then hnndes to Achilles to pro- 
olaim the desperate peril which 
hangs oyer them all, and succeeds 
in obtaining his permission to take 
the field at the head of the Myr- 
midons. The way in which Pa- 
troclus is kept present to the 
hearer, as a prelude to his bril- 
liant but short-liyed display when 
he comes forth in arms, -the con- 
trast between his characteristic 
gentleness and the ferocity of 
Achilles,— and the natural train of 
circumstances whereby he is made 
the rehicle of reconciliation on 
the part of his offended friend, 
and rescue to his imperilled coun- 
trymen,— all these exhibit a degree 
of epical skill, in the author of 
the primitive AchillMs, to which 
nothing is found parallel in the 
added books of the Iliad. 

> Observe, for example, the fol- 
lowing passages:— 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow 
of his ship, sees the general army 
of Ghreeks undergoing defeat by 
the Trojans, and also sees Nestor 
conveying in his chariot a wounded 



warrior from the field. He sends 
Patroclus to find out who the 
wounded man is : in calling forth 
Patroclus, he says (xi. 607),— 

Alt MtVOtTldSl], Tip '(A(p Xt^Oiptff- 

(iivs Ou|ii(p, 
Nov otu> itspl To6vaT* i|Ai o-rijosff- 

Aiaaoftivou;* XP*^^ T^P (x^vsxat 
oOxst' dv«XT6«. 

Heyne, In. his comment, asks the 
question, not unnaturally, <*Po8ni- 
tuerat igitur asperitatis erga prio- 
rem legationem, an homo arrogans 
expectaverat alteram ad se missam 
iri?" I answer— neither one nor 
the other; the words imply that 
he had received no embassy at all. 
He is still the same Achilles who 
in the first book paced alone by 
the sea-shore, devouring his own 
soul under a sense of bitter affront, 
and praying to Thetis to aid his 
revenge : this revenge is now about 
to be realised, and he hails its ap- 
proach with, delight. But if we 
admit the embassy of the ninth 
book to intervene, the passage be- 
comes a glaring inconsistency: for 
that which Achilles anticipates as 
future, and even yet as contingent, 
had aeUtally occurred on the pre- 
vious evening; the €hreeks had 
supplicated at his feet,— t|iey had 
proclaimed their intolerable need, 
—and he had spumed them. The 
Scholiast, in his explanation of 
these lines, after giving the plain 
meaning, that ''Achilles shows 
what he has long been desiring, 
to see the Greeks in a state of 
supplication to him"- seems to re- 

N2 
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mind the main event of the ninth book, — the outpouring 
of profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from Agamem- 



oollect that this is in coBtradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to 
remove the contradiction by saying 
''that he had been previously mol- 
lified by conversation with Phoenix" 
— 'JjSTr) 8i itpoftoXaj^GeU "^v i% xtbv 
Oolvixoc X6yu>v— a supposition nei- 
ther counteuanced by any thing in 
the poet, nor sufficient to remove 
the difficulty. 

2. The speech of Poseiddn (ziii. 
116) to encourage the dispirited 
Grecian heroes, in which, after 
having admitted the injury done 
to Achilles by Agamemn6n, he 
recommends an effort to heal the 
sore, and intimates "that the minds 
of good men admit of this healing 
process" ('AXX' 4x«u)(i.e9a Gfiaaov 
dxeoral ts 9pdv«? ^aQXwv), is cer- 
tainly not very consistent with 
the supposition that this attempt 
to heal hckd been made in the best 
possible way, and that Achilles 
had manifested a mind implacable 
in the extreme on the evening 
before— while the mind of Aga- 
memn6n was already brought to 
proclaimed humiliation and needed 
no farther healing. 

3. And what shall we say to the 
language of Achilles andPatroclus 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
book, just at the moment when 
the danger has reached its maxi- 
mum, and when Achilles is about 
to send forth his friend? 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes 
and instructs Patroclus as inter- 
cessor with Achilles (xi. 664—790), 
nor Patroclus himself, though in 
the extreme of anxiety to work upon 
the mind of Achilles, and reproach- 
ing him with hardness of heart 
—ever bring to remembrance the 
ample atonement which had been 
tendered to him; while Achilles 
himself repeats the original ground 



of G[uarrel, the wrong offered to 
him in taking away Brisdis, con- 
tinuing the language of the first 
book; then without the least al- 
lusion to the atonement and res- 
titution since tendered, he yields 
to his friend's proposition just 
like a man whose wrong remained 
unredressed, but who was never- 
theless forced to take arms by 
necessity (xvi. 52—63):— 

'AXXdt xa (*.iv icpoxexOxOai ed90(i.ev, 
o66' apo ltd)? ^v 

'AffTCepxe? xej^oXwffQai ivl (ppejlv 
^TOiecpTr)v 76 

06 itplv (*.Tr)vi9|A6v xaxaicaoffspLSv, 
dXX* 6TCj6xav Sfj 

Nija? ifta? a^lx^jxai Aux:^ xs TtxA- 
Xe(jL6( xt. 

I agree with the Scholiast and 
Heyne in interpreting S^tiv ^e as 
equivalent to 8ievoif|9Triv^not as re- 
ferring to any express antecedent 
declaration. 

Again, further on in the same 
speech, "The Trojans (Achilles 
says) now press boldly forward 
upon the ships, for they no longer 
see the blaze of my helmet: but 
if Agamemndn were favourably diS' 
posed towards me, they would pre- 
sently run away and fill the ditches 
with their dead bodies" (71) :— 

t4x* **'* ?86yovxs? 4va6- 

Xou< 

nXi^asiav vex6u>v, tt (toi xpelcuv 
*AYa|A8(i.vu)v 

'Hicia el66l7)* vuv Ss oxpdxov d|t- 

Now here again, if we take our 
start from the first book, omitting 
the ninth, the sentiment is per- 
fectly just. But assume the ninth 
book, and it becomes false and mis- 
placed ; for Agamemndn is then a 
prostrate and repentant man, not 
merely "favourably disposed" to- 
wards Achilles, but offering to pay 
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n6n especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal offers 
to restore Briseis and pay the amplest compensation for 



any price for the purpose of appea- 
sing him. 

4. AgaiB, a few lines farther, in 
the same speech, Achilles permits 
Patroolus to go forth, in consider- 
ation of the extreme peril of the 
fleet, hut restricts him simply to 
avert this peril and do nothing 
more : "Ohey my words, so that you 
may procure for me honour and 
glory from ihe hody of CfreeTes, and 
that they may send back to me the 
damsel, giving me ample presents 
besides : when you have driven the 
Trojans from the ships, come back 
again" :— 

*Qc &v (toi TipLfiv [Kt^iXfi"* xal xu- 
Soc Spoio 

IIpo? 7c4vTu)v Aavau>v' dxap ot we- 
ptxaXXia xo'jpTjv 

*A']» 4«ov4ffffu)ffi, upotl 8' dyXai 
Su)pa n6pu)9tv* 

*£x v7)u>v ixdoac, Uvat xdXiv (84- 
87). 

How are we to reconcile this 
with the ninth book, where Achil- 
les declares that he does not care 
for being honoured by the Greeks, 
ix. 604? In the mouth of the af- 
fronted Achilles of the first book 
such words are apt enough: he 
will grant succour, but only to 
the extent necessary for the emer- 
gency, and in such a way as to en- 
sure redress for his own wrong, — 
which redress he has no reason 
as yet to conclude that Agamem- 
nOn is willing to grant. But the 
ninth book has iictually tendered to 
him everything which he here de- 
mands and even more (the daughter 
of Agamemn6n in marriage, with- 
out the price usually paid for a 
bride, Ac): BrisSis, whom now 
he 4s so anxious to re-possess, was 
then offered in restitution, and he 
disdained the offer. Mr. Knight 
in fact strikes out these lines as 



spurious ; partly because they con- 
tradict the ninth book, where Achil- 
les has actually rejected what 
he here thirsts for ("Dona cum 
puellft jam antea oblata aspematus 
erat") — partly because he thinks 
that they express a sentiment un- 
worthy of Achilles ; in which latter 
criticism I do not concur. 

6. We proceed a little farther to 
the address of Patroclus to the 
Myrmidons, as he is conducting 
them forth to the battle: "Fight 
bravely , Myrmidons, that we may 
bring honour to Achilles ; and that 
the wide-ruling Agamemndn may 
know the mad folly which he com- 
mitted, when he dishonoured the 
bravest of the Qreeks." 

To impress this knowledge upon 
Agamemndn was no longer neces- 
sary. The ninth book records his 
humiliating confession of it , ac- 
companied by atonement and re- 
paration. To teach him the lesson a 
second time is to break the bruised 
reed, — to slay the slain. But 
leave out the ninth book, and the 
motive is the natural one, — both 
for Patroclus to offer, and for tho 
Myrmidons to obey: Achilles still 
remains a dishonoured man, and 
to humble the rival who has dis- 
honoured him is the first of all ob- 
jects, as well with his firiends as 
with himself. 

6. Lastly, the time oomes when 
Achilles, in deep anguish for the 
death of Patroclus, looks back with 
aversion and repentance to the past. 
To what point should we expect 
that his repentance would natu- 
rally turn? Notto his primary quar- 
rel with Agamemndn, in which he 
had been undeniably wronged— but 
to the scene in the ninth book^ 
where the maximuin of atonement 
for the previous wrong is tendered 
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past wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those 
of Patroclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the ioU 

of procuring atonement to AcMl* 
les and bringing humiliation on 
AgememnOn: the introduction of 
Patroclus superadds new motives 
of the utmost interest, but it it 
most harmoniously worked into 
the fundamental sequence. Now 
the intrusion of the ninth book 
breaks up the scheme of the poem 
by disuniting this sequence: Aga« 
memn6n is on his knees before 
Achilles, entreating^ pardon and 
proffering reparation, yet the cala- 
mities of the Greeks become /nore 
and more dreadful. The atonement 
of the ninth book comes at the 
wrong time and in the wrong 
manner. 

There are four passages (and 
only four, so far as 1 am aware) 
in which the embassy of the ninth 
book is alluded to in the sub- 
sequent books; one in xviii. 444— 
466, which was expunged as spurious 
by .Aristarchus (see the Scholia 
and Knight»8 commentary ad l0e.) ; 
and three others in the following 
book, wherein the gifts previously 
tendered by Odysseus as the en^oy 
of A.gamemn6n are noticed as 
identical with the gifts actually 
given in the nineteenth book. I 
feel persuaded that these passages 
(w. 140-141, 192—195, and 243) are 
specially inserted for the purpose 
of establishing a connexion be- 
tween the ninth book and the 
nineteenth. The four lines (102— 
195) are decidedly better away: 
the first two lines (140—141) are 
noway necessary; while the word 
x8iW« (which occurs in both pas- 
sages) is only rendered admissible 
by being stretched to mean nudiu9 
Urtiua (Heyne ad loe,). 

I will only further remark with 
respect to the ninth book, that the 
speech of AgamemnOn (17—28), 



to him and scomftiriy rejected. 
Yet when we turn to xviii. 108, and 
xix. 66 , 68 , 270 , we find him re- 
verting to the primitive quarrel in 
the first book, just as if it had 
been the last incident in his rela- 
tions with Agamemnon :inoreover 
Agamemndn (xix. 86), in his speech 
of reconciliation , treats the past 
just in the same way, — deplores 
his original insanity in wronging 
Achilles. 

7. When we look to the prayers 
of Achilles and Thetis, addressed 
to Zeus in the first book, we find 
that the consummation prayed for 
is,— honour to Achilles,— redress 
for the wrong offered to him,— 
victory to the Trojans until Aga- 
memndn and the Greeks shall be 
made bitterly sensible of the 
wrong which they have done to 
their bravest warrior (i. 409—609). 
. Now this consummation is brought 
about in the ninth book. Achilles 
can get no more, nor does he 
ultimately get more, either in the 
way of redress to himself or re- 
morseful humiliation of Agamem- 
nOn, than what is here tendered. 
The defeat which the Greeks suffer 
in the battle of the eighth book 
(K6Xoc Mdix^) ^a> brought about 
the consummation. The subsequent 
and much more destructive defeats 
which they undergo are thus 
causeless: yet Zeus is represented 
as inflicting them reluctantly, and 
only because they are necessaiy 
to honour Achilles (xiii. 860; zv. 
75, 286, 698; compare also viii. 
872 and 476). 

If we reflect upon the con- 
stitution of the poem, we shall 
see that the fundamental sequence 
of events in it is, a series of 
misfortunes to the Greeks, brought 
on by Zeus for the special purpose 
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lowing bookft, plainly imply that the humiliation of the 
Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as yet future 
and contingent; that no plenary apology has yet been 
tendered, nor any offer made of restoring BrisSis; while 
both Nestor and !Patroclus, with all their wish to induce 
him to take arms, never take notice of the offered atone- 
ment and restitution, but view him as one whose ^ound 
for quarrel stands still the same as it did at the beginning. 
Moreover, if we look at the first book — the opening of the 
Achilleis — we shall see that this prostration of Agamemn6n 
and the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would really 
be the termination of the whole poem; for Achilles asks 
nothing more from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from 
Zeus, than that Agamemn6n and the Greeks maybe brought 
to know the wrong that they have done to their capital 
warrior, and humbled in the dust in expiation of it. We 
may add, that the abject terror, in which Agamemn6n 
appears in the mnth book when he sends the supplicatory 
message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted for by 
the degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced 
in the preceding (eighth) book, so it is inconsistent with 
the gallantry and high spirit with which he shines at the 
beginning of the eleventh.^ The situation of the Greeks 

the theme for the vebuke of Bio- the agora of the gods at the begln- 

mftdds and the obscure oommon- ning of the fourth book, and the 

place of Nestor, is taken yerbatim almost mortal wound of Sarpdddn 

from his speech in the second in his battle with Tlepolemus. 

book, in which place the pro- But the ninth book OTerthxows 

position, of leaving the place and the fundamental scheme of the 

flying, is made, not seriously, but poem. 

as a stratagem (ii. 110, 118, 140). > Helbig (Sittl. Zustande des 

The length of this note can only Heldenalters, p. 80) says, ^The 

be excused by its direct bearing consciousness in the bosom of 

upon the structure of the Iliad. Agamemndn that he has offered 

To show that the books from the atonement to Achilles strengthens 

eleventh downwards are composed his confidence and valour," Ao. 

by a poet who has no knowledge This is the idea of the critic, not 

of the ninth book, is, in my judge- of the poet. It does not occur 

ment, a very important point of in the Iliad, though the critic 

evidence in aiding us to under- not unnaturally imagines that it 

stand what the original Achilldis must occur. Agamemndn never 

was. The books from the second says— "I was wrong in provoking 

to the seventh inclusive are in- Achilles, but you see I have done 

iertions into.AchilUis and lie apart everything which man could do to 

from its plot, but do not violently beg his pardon." Assuming the 

contradict it, except in regard to ninth book to be a part of the 
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only becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, Aga- 
iiLemn6n, Odysseus, and Diomedes, are disabled by wounds : i 
this is the irreparable calamity which works upon Patroclus, 
and through him upon Achilles. The ninth book as it now 
Ninth b ok ^^^^^^ seems to me an addition, by a different 
an un- hand, to the original Achilleis, framed so as both 

'ddHi^^ to forestal and to spoil the nineteenth book, 
which is the real reconciliation of the two inimi- 
cal heroes : I will venture to add that it carries the pride 
and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies 
of insulted honour, and is shocking to that sentiment of 
Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Q-recian mind. 
We forgive any excess of ftiry against the Trojans and 
Hector, after the death of Patroclus; but that he should 
remain unmoved by restitution, by abject supplications, 
and by the richest atoning presents, tendered from the 
Greeks, indicates an implacability such as neither the first 
book, nor the books between the eleventh and the seven- 
teenth, convey. 2 

It is with the Q-recian a^ora in the beginning of the 
Transition second book that the Hiad (as distinguished from 
firom the the AchiUeis) commences, — continued through 
into* the^ the Catalogue, the muster of the two armies, the 
Iliad in the single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the 
of ?he**°^ renewed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow 
second of Pandarus, the (Epip61esis or) personal circuit 

book. ^f Agamemnon round the army, the Aristeia or 

brilliant exploits of Diomedes, the visit of Hector to Troy 
for purposes of sacrifice, his interview with Andromache, 
and nis combat with Ajax — down to the seventh book. All 
these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the general 
Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under different 

original conception, this feeling effect — "Nonnm libram a aextode- 

is so natural, that we conld hardly cimo adeo discrepare in gravis- 

fail to find it at the beginning of simis rebus quae pro cardine totius 

the eleyenthbook, numbered among Iliadis habentur, ut unius poetse 

the motives of AgamemnOn. Upta^tia et IlaTpoxXtla esse ne* 

iniad. zi. 069; xiv. 128; xvi. 26. queant. Beoentior antem, ni ma- 

* In respect to the ninth book gnopeie fajlor, Ilpsafisla.'' He also 

of the Iliad, Friedl&nder (Die alludes to a similar expression of 

Homerische Kritik Ton Wolf bis opinion by N&gelsbacb in the 

Grote, p. 87) cites a passage from MtLnohner Gelehrten Anzeigen, 

Kaiser (De Interpretatione Ho- 1842, p. 814. 
meriol^ p. 11) to the following 
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points of view, but leaving no room in the reader's mind 
for the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an 
enlarging poet was, to pass from the Achill^is in the first 
book to the Hiad in the second, and it will accordingly be 
found that here is an awkwardness in the structure of the 

Soem which counsel on the poet's behalf (ancient or modem) 
o not satisfactorily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that he 
will punish the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in 
the beginning of the second book, he deliberates how he 
8hall fulfil the promise, and sends down for that purpose 
"mischievous Oneirus" the (Dream-God^ to visit A^amem- 
n6n in his sleep, to assure him that tne gods have now 
with one accord consented to put Troy into his hands, and 
to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his army for 
the attack. The ancient commentators were here perplexed 
by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the 
mouth of Oneirus. But there seems no more difficulty in 
explaining this than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings 
(chap. xxii. 20), where Jehovah is mentioned to have put 
a lying spirit into the mouth of Ahab's prophets — the real 
awkwardness is, that Oneirus and his falsehood produce 
no effect. For in the first place Agamemn6n takes a step 
very different from that which his dream recommends — 
and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience 
defeat (which would be the case if the exhortation of 
Oneirus really proved mischievous), but carries on a suc- 
cessful day's battle, chiefly through the heroism of DiomedSs. 
Instead of arming the Greeks forthwith, Agamemn6n con- 
vokes first a council of chiefs, and next an agora of the 
host. And though himself in a temper of mind highly elate 
with the deceitM assurances of Oneirus, he deuberately 
assumes the language of despair in addressing* the troops, 
having previou3y prepared Nestor and Odysseus for his 
doing so — merely in order to try the courage of the men, 
and*with formal instructions given to these two other chiefs 
chat they are to speak in opposition to him. Now this 
intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, eminently unsatisfactory 
when coupled with the incidents which now follow it, and 
making Zeus appear, but only appear, to realise his pro- 
mise of honouring Achilles as well as of hurting the 
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Greeks, — forms exactly the point of junction between the 
Achilleis and the Iliad. ^ 

The freak which Agamemnon plays off upon the temper 
of his army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient 
purpose, not only because it provides a special matter of 
interest to be submitted to the Greeks, but also because it 
calls forth the splendid description, so teeming with viva- 
cious detail, of the sudden breaking up of the assembly 
after Agamemndn's harangue, and of the decisive interfe- 
rence of Odysseus to bring the men back, as well as to put 
down Thersites. This picture of the Greeks in agora, 
briilgin^ out the two chief speaking and counselling heroes, 
was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 
the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming 
an inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemn6n; just as he 
has ushered in another fine scene in the third book — the 
Teichoskopy or conversation between Priam and Helen on 
the walls of Troy — by admitting the supposition that the 
old king in the tentn year of the war did not know the 
persons of Agamemnon and the other Grecian chiefs. This 
may serve as an explanation of the delusion practised by 
Affamemn6n towards his assembled host; but it does not at 
all explain the tame and empty intervention of Oneirus.* 

*■ The inteWention of Oneirus the scene in the Grecian agora as 

ought rather to come as an im- *'an entire mythical eomedy, full 

mediate preliminary to book yiii. of fine irony and with an amnsing 

than to book ii. The first forty- plot, in which the deceiving and 

eeren lines of book ii. would fit deoeiyed Agamemn6n is the chief 

on and read consistently at the character." 

beginning of book riiL, the events The comic or ironical character 

of which book form a proper se- which is here ascribed to the 

quel to the mission of Oneirus. second book appears to me fanoi- 

* O. Mailer (History of Greek ful and incorrect; but MuUer evi- 
Literature, oh. t. § 8) doubts dently felt the awkwardness of 
whether thi beginning of the the opening incident, though his 
second book was written "by the way of accounting for it is not 
ancient Homer, or by one of the successful. The second book seems 
latter Homerids:" he thinks the to my judgement just as serious 
speech of AgamemnAn, wherein he as any part of the poem, 
plays off the deceit upon his army, I think also that the words al- 
ls "a copious parody (of the same luded to by O. MtLller in the ninth 
words used in the ninth book) book are a transcript of those in 
composed by a later Homerid, and the second, instead of the reverse, 
inserted in the room of an ori- as he believes— because it seems 
ginally shorter account of the probable that the ninth book it 
arming of the Greeks." He 'treats an addition made to the poem 
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If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we 
pass ont of the AchillSis into the Iliad, is awkward, Transition 
so also the final incident of the seventh book, g^^ ^^^^^ 
immediately before we come back into the into the 
Achilleis, is not less unsatisfactory — ^I mean the ^e^g^d of* 
construction of the wall and ditch round the the seyenth 
Greek camp. As the poem now stands, no ^o®^- 
plausible reason is assigned why this should be done. Nestor 
proposes it without any constraining necessity: for the 
weeks are in a career of victory, and the Trojans are 
making offers of compromise which imply conscious weak- 
ness — while DiomedSs is so confident of the approaching 
ruin of Troy, that he dissuades his comrades &om receivii]^ 
even Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
"Many Greeks have been slain," it is true,* as Nestor 
observes; but an equal or greater number of Troians have 
been slain, and all the Grecian heroes are yet in mil force: 
the absence of Achilles is not even adverted to. 



Now this account of the building of the fortification 
seems to be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement 
of the poem beyond its original scheme. The original 
Achilleis, passing at once from the first to the eighth, > 



»ffc«r fhe bookB between the first 
and the eighth had been already 
inserted -it is certainly introduced 
after the account of the fortifica- 
tion, contained in the seyenth 
book, had become a part of the 
poem: see ix. 349. The author of 
the Embassy to Achilles fancied 
that that hero had been too long 
out of sight and out of mind,— a 
supposition for which there was 
no room in the original AchilUis ; 
when the eighth and eleyenth 
books followed in immediate suc- 
cession to the first, but which 
offers itself naturally to any one 
on reading our present Iliad. 

* Hiad, yii. 327. 

*Heyne treats the eighth book 
as decidedly a separate song or 
epic; a supposition which the 
language of Zens and the agora of 
the godi at the beginniog are alone 



sufficient to refute in my judgement 
(Excursus I. ad lib. xi. yol. ri. p. 
269). This Excursus, in describing 
the sequence of eyents in the Iliad, 
passes at once and naturally from 
book yiii. to book xi. 

And Mr. Payne Knight, when he 
defends book xi. against Heyne, 
says, t'QusB in undecimft rhapsodic 
Biadis narrata sunt, baud minus 
ex ante narratis pendent: neque 
rationem pugnts commissn, neque 
rerum in eft gestarum nexum atque 
ordinem, quisquam intelligere pos- 
set, nisi tram ei aeeeaaum Achillis 
et vicioriam quam Trojani inde 
consecuti erant, antea cognosset." 
(Prolegom. c. xxix.) 

Perfectly true: to understand the 
eleyenth book, we must haye be- 
fore us tho ilvit and the eighth 
(which are those that describe the 
anger and withdrawal of Achilles, 
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and from thence to the eleventh book, mi^ht well assume 
the fortification — and talk of it as a thing existing, without 
adducing any special reason why it was erected. The hearer 
would naturally comprehend and follow the existence of a 
ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of course, 
provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been 
without these bulwarks. And since the AchiUeis, imme- 
diately after the promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of 
the first book, went on to describe the fulfilment of that 
promise and the ensuing disasters- of the Greeks, there 
Portiflca- ^*® nothing to surprise any one in hearing that 
tion of^' their camp was fortified. But the case was 
the Grecian altered wnen the first and the eighth books 
camp. -^ere parted asunder in order to make room for 

descriptions of temporary success and glory on the part of 
the besieging army. The brilliant scenes sketched in the 
books from the second to the seventh, mention no fortifi- 
catioU; and even imply its non-existence; yet since notice 
of it occurs amidst the first description of Grecian disasters 
in the eighth book, the hearer who had the earlier books 
present to his memory might be surprised to find a fortifi- 
cation mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the con- 
struction of it were specially announced to have intervened. 
But it will at once appear, that there was some difficulty 
in finding a good reason why the Greeks should begin to 
fortify, at this juncture, and that the poet who discovered 
the gap might not be enabled to fill it up with success. 
As the Greeks have got on up to this moment without the 
wall, and as we have heard nothing but tales of their 
success, why should they now think farther laborious pre- 
cautions for security necessary? we will not ask, why the 
Trojans should stand quietly by and permit a wall to be 
built, since the truce was concluded expressly for burying 
the dead. ^ 

asd the defeat which the Greeks that the Greeks build the wall 

experience in consequence of it); round their ships .... This ap- 

we may dispense with the rest. peared to Thucydidds so little con- 

> O. Mmier (Hist. Greek Literal, formable to historical probability, 

ch. T. § 6) says about this wall,— that without regard to the author- 

"Kor is it until the €hreeks are ity of Homer, he placed the build- 

taught hy the experience of the first ing of these walls immediately 

day^a fighting , that the Trojans after the landing." 

can resist them in open battle, It it to be lamented | I think, 
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The tenth hook (or DoloDeia^ was considered hy some 
of the ancient scholiasts, ^ and has heen confidently set 
forth hy the modem Wolfian critics, as originally a separate 
poem, inserted hy Peisistratus into the Hiad. How it can 
ever have heen a separate poem, I do not understand. It 
is framed with great specialty for the antecedent circum- 
stances under which it occurs, and would suit for no other 
place; though capahle of heing separately recited, inasmuch 
as it has a definite heginning and end, like the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus in the ^neid. But while distinctly presup- 
posing and resting upon the incidents in the eighth hooK, 
and in line 88 of the ninth (prohahly, the appointment of 
sentinels on the part of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans 



that Thncydidds took upon him to 
determine the point at all as a mat- 
ter of history ; hut when he once un- 
dertook this, the account in the Iliad 
was not of a nature to give him 
muoh satisfaction, nor does the 
reason assigned hy MtLller make it 
hotter. It is implied in MUller's 
reason that before the first day's 
battle the Ghreeks did not helieye 
that the Trojans could resist them 
in open battle : the Trojans (accord- 
ing to him) never had maintained 
the field so long as Achilles was 
up and fighting on the Crreoian side, 
and therefore the Greeks were quite 
astonished to find how, for the first 
time I that they could do so. 

Now nothing can be more at 
variance with the tenor of the se- 
cond and following books than this 
supposition. The Trojans come 
forth readily and fight gallantly: 
neither Agamemn6n, nor Nestdr, 
nor Odysseus consider them as 
enemies who cannot hold front; 
and the circuit of exhortation by 
Agamemn6n (Epip61dsis), so stri- 
kingly described in the fourth book, 
proves that he does not anticipate 
a very easy victory. Nor does Nes- 
t6r, in proposing the construction 
of the wall, give the smallest hint 
that the power of the Trojans to 
resist in the open field was to tht 



Greeks an unexpected discovery. 

The reason assigned by MUller, 
then , is a fancy of his own , pro- 
ceeding from the same source of 
mistake as others among his re- 
marks; because he tries to find, 
in the books between the first and 
eighth , a governing reference to 
Achilles (the point of view of the 
Achilldis), which those books dis- 
tinctly refuse. The AchilUis was 
a poem of Grecian disasters up to 
the time when Achilles sent forth 
Patroclus: and during those dis- 
asters, it might suit the poet to 
refer by contrast to the past time 
when Achilles was active, and to 
say that then the Trojans did not 
dare even to present themselves in 
battle array in the field, whereas 
now they were assailing the ships. 
But the author of books ii. to vii. 
has no wish to glorify Achilles ; 
he gives us a picture of the Trojan 
war generally , and describes the 
Trojans not only as brave and equal 
enemies, but well known by the 
Greeks themselves to be so. 

The building of the Grecian wall, 
as it now stands described , is an 
unexplained proceeding which 
Miiller's ingenuity does not render 
consistent. 

1 Bchol. ad Hiad. x. i. 
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formed the close of the battle des()ribed in the eighth book), 
it has not the slightest bearing upon the events of the 
eleventh or the following books: it goes to make up the 
general picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from 
the AchillSis. And this is one mark of a pomon sub« 
sequently inserted — that though fitted on to the parts which 
precede, it has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of 
Troy, between the first and the eighth book, have no refer- 
Zeus in the ®°^® either to Achilles or to an AchillSis, we find 
fourth Zeus in Olympus still more completely putting 

ni^' dif- ^^^^ ^®^® ^^* ®^ *^® question, at the beginning 
ferent from of the fourth book. He is in this last-mentioned 
fiwTand*^* passage the Zeus of the IHad, not of the Achil- 
eighth, or leis. Forffetful of his promise to Thetis in the 
Achiiidis. £pg^ book ne discusses nothing but the question 
of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 
anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the 
miso-Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect 
to the victoiT of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated 
restitution of Helen — in which case of course the wrong 
off'ered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An atten- 
tive comparison will render it evident that the poet who 
composed the discussion among the gods, at the beginning 
of the fourth book, has not been careful to put himself in 
harmony either with the Zeus of the first book or with the 
Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march 
Contintious ^^ ^^® poem becomes quite different^ "We are 
Achiiidis— then in a series of events, each paving the way 
eieye^h ^^^ *^* ^^^^ follows, and all conducing to the 
hook result promised in the first book — ^the re-appear- 

onward. ^j^^q 01 AchiUes, as the only means of saving the 
Greeks from ruin — preceded by ample atonement, i and 
followed by the maximum both of glory and revenge. The 
intermediate career of Patroclus introduces new elements, 
which however are admirably woven into the scheme of the 
poem as disclosed in the first book. I shall not deny that 

1 AgamemnOn, after deploring 'AXX* iictl &a9ip.i)v xal |wv 9pivac 

the misgniding influence • of Atd, i^iXcTo ZsOc, 

which induced him to do the ori- *A'^ iQiXu) dpiaat, 86|icvai x* diet- 

ginal wrong to Achilles, says (xix. ptlai' &xoiva} Ao. 
8S-187),— 
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there are perplexities in the detail of eventsy as described 
in the battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth books, but they appear 
only cases of partial confusion, such as may be reasonably 
ascribed to imperfections of text: the main sequence re- 
mains coherent and intelligible. We find no considerable 
events which could be left out without breaking the thread, 
nor any incongruity between one considerable event and 
another. There is nothing between the eleventh and twenty- 
second books which is at all comparable to the incongruity 
between the Zeus of the fourth book and the Zeus of the 
first and eighth. It may perhaps be true that the shield 
of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that which 
was originally announced in general terms — ^because the 
poet, from the eleventh to the twenty-second books, has 
observed such good economy of his materials, that he is 
hardly likely to nave introduced one particular description 
of such disproportionate length, and having so little con- 
nexion with the series of events. But I see no reason for 
believing that it is an addition materially later than the 
rest of the poem. 

It must be confessed that the supposition here ad- 
vanced, in reference to the structure of the Iliad, is not al- 
together free from difficulties, because the parts constitu- 
ting the original AchillSis ^ have been more or Supposi- 
less altered or interpolated to suit the addi- enlarged* 
tions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. Aohiiuis is 
But it presents fewer difficulties than any other !^*.^°'L 

A. J 'i. • .-L 1 ^ p consonant 

supposition, and it is the only means, so far as to aii the 
I know, of explaining the diflFerence between one J^^i aVu* 
part of the Iliad and another; both the con- stands. 
tinuity of structurei and the conformity to the opening 

* The supposition of a smaller ler poem an Aehill81s. 

oxiginal mad, enlarged by sncoes- Wolf, Preface to the OSsohen 

sire additions to the present di- edit, of the Iliad, p. xii.— zxiii.; 

mensions, and more or less inter- Yoss, Anti-Symbolik, part ii p. 

polated (we must distinguish en- 2S4; Nitzsch, Histor. Homeri, Fas- 

larysmeni from inierpoZaiion,— the ciculus i. p. Ill; and Yorrede to 

insertion of a new rhapsody from the second Tolume of his Oom- 

that of a new line), seems to be ments on the Odyssey, p. xxri. : 

a sort of intermediate compromise, "In the Iliad (he there says) many 

towards which the opposing views single portions may rery easily be 

of Wolf, J. H. Yoss, Nitasch, Her- imagined as parts of another whole, 

mann, and Boeokh all converge, or as having been once separately 

Baumgarten-Cmsius calls this smal- sung."" (See Baumgarten-Grusius, 
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promise, which are manifest when we read the books in the 
order L viii. xi. to xxii., as contrasted with the absence of 
these two qualities in books ii. to YiL, ix. and x. An entire 
organisation, preconceived from the beginning, would not 
be likely to produce any such disparity, nor is any such 
visible in the Odyssey;* still less would the result be ex- 



Prefaoe to his edition of W. MiU- 
loT^B Homerische Yorscliale, p. 
xly.— xlix.) 

Nitzsoh distingaishes the Odys- 
sey from the Iliad, and I think 
justly, in respect to this supposed 
enlargement. The reasons which 
warrant ns in applying this theory 
to the Iliad have no bearing upon 
the Odyssey. If there ever was 
an TJr-Odyssee, we have no means 
of determining what it contained. 

> The remarks of O. MtLller on 
the Iliad (in his History of Greek 
Literature) are highly deserving 
of perusal : with much of them I 
agree, but there is also much which 
seems to me unfounded. The range 
of combination, and the far-fetched 
narrative stratagem which he as- 
cribes to the primitive author are 
in my view inadmissible (chap. v. 
5 6-11):- 

"The internal connexion of the 
Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon 
the union of certain parts; and 
neither the interesting introduc- 
tion describing the defeat of the 
Greeks up to the burning of the 
ship of Protesilaus, nor the turn 
of affairs brought about by the 
death of Patroclus , nor the final 
pacification of the anger of Achil- 
les, could be spared from the 
Iliad, when the fruitful seed of 
such a poem had once been sown 
in the soul of Homer and had be- 
gun to develop e its growth. But 
the plan of the Iliad is certainly 
very much extended beyond what 
was actually necessary; and in 
particular the preparatory part, 
consisting of the aitempta on the 



part of the other heroes to cofiu 
pensate for the absence of Achilles, 
has, it must be owned, been drawn 
out to a disproportionate length, ' 
so that the suspicion that there 
were later insertions of importance 
applies with greater probability 
to the first than to the last books 
.... A design manifested itself 
at an early period to make this 
poem complete in itself^ so that 
all the subjects, descriptions, and 
actions, which could alone give 
interest to a poem on the entire 
war, might find a place within 
the limits of its composition. For 
this purpose it is not improbable 
that many lays of earlier bards, 
who had sung single adventures 
of the Trojan war , were laid un- 
der contribution, and the finest 
parts of them incorporated in the 
new poem." 

These remarks of O. Muller in- 
timate what is (in my judgement) 
the right view, inasmuch as they 
recognise an extension of the plan 
of the poem beyond its original 
limit, manifested by insertions in 
the first half; and it is to be ob- 
served that in his enumeration of 
those parts, the union of which is 
necessary to the internal connexion 
of the niad, nothing is mentioned 
except what is comprised in books 
i. viii. xi. to xxii. or xxiv. But 
his description of 'the preparatory 
part,^ as Hhe attempts of the other 
heroes to compensate for the absence 
of AchiUeSf^ is noway borne out 
by the poet himself. Prom the 
second to the seventh book, Achil- 
les is scarcely alluded to; more- 
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plained by Bupposmg integers originally separate^ and 
brought together without any designed organisation. And 



orer tbe Greeks do perfectlly well 
without him. This portion of the 
poem displays not Hb^ insufficiency 
of all the other heroes without 
Achilles," as Miiller had ohserred 
In the preceding section, bnt the 
perfect sufficiency of the Greeks 
mnder Diomddds, AgamemnOn,Ac., 
to make head against Troy; it is 
only in the eighth book that their 
insufficiency begins to be mani- 
fested, and only in the eleventh 
book that it is consummated by 
the wounds of the three great 
heroes. Diom6dds is in fact exalt- 
ed to a pitch of glory in regard 
to contests with the gods, which 
even Achilles himself never ob- 
tains afterwards, and Helenus the 
Trojan puts him above Achilles 
(vi. 09) in terri'^c prowess. Achil- 
les is mentioned two or three 
times as absent, and Agamemndn 
in his speech to the Grecian agora 
regrets the quarrel (ii. 877), but 
we never hear any such exhorta- 
tion as «Let us do our best to 
make up for the absence of Achil. 
les,"— not even in the Epipdldsis 
of Agamemnftn, where it would most 
naturally be found. "Attempts to 
compensate for the absence of Achil- 
les" must therefore be treated as the 
idea of the critic, not of the poet. 
Though O. SmUerhas glanced at 
the distinction between the two 
parts of the poem (an original 
part, having chief reference to 
AehiUes and the Oreeks; and a 
superinduced part, having reference 
to the entire war), he had not con- 
ceived it clearly, nor carried it out 
consisteTitly. If we are to distinguish 
these two points of view at all, 
we ought to draw the lines at the 
end of the first book and at the begin- 
ning of the eighth, thus regarding 
the intermediate six books as be- 

YOL. n. 



longing to the picture of i^e entire 
war (or the Iliad as distinguished 
from theAchilldis); the'point of view 
of the Achilldis, dropt at the end of 
the first book, is resumed at the 
beginning of the eighth. The na- 
tural fitting together of these two 
parts is noticed in the comment 
of Heyne adviii. 1 : "Onterum nune 
Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi pro- 
missa, dum reddit causam Troja- 
norum hello superiorem, ut Achil- 
lis desiderium Achivos , et pcani- 
tentia injurin ei illatn Agamem- 
nonem inoessat (cf. i. 6), Nam 
qusa adhue narrata sunt, partim 
continebantnr in fortunl^ belli 
utrinque tentatl^ .... partim va- 
lebant ad narrationem variandam," 
Ac. The first and the eighth books 
belong to one and the same point 
of view, while all the intermediate 
books belong to the other. But 
O. Mtlller seeks to prove that a 
portion of these intermediate books 
belongs to one common point of 
view with tha first and eighth, 
though he admits that they have 
been enlarged by insertions. Here 
I think he is mistaken. Strike out 
anything which can be reasonably 
allowed for enlargement in the 
books between the first and eighth, 
and the same difficulty will still 
remain In respect to the remain- 
der; for all the incidents between 
those two points are brought out 
in a spirit altogether indifferent to 
Achilles or his anger. The Zeus 
of the fourth book , as contrasted 
with Zeus in the first or eighth, 
marks the difference ; and this des- 
cription of Zeus is absolutely in- 
dispensable as the ronnectinglink 
between book iii. on the one side, 
and books iv. and v. on the other. 
Moreover the attempt of O. Miil- 
ler, to force upon the larger por- 
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it is between these three suppositions that our choice hd,9 
to be made. A scheme, and a large scheme too, must un- 
questionably be admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypo- 
thesis. But the Achilleis would have been a long poem^ 
half the length of the present Hiad, and probably not less 
compact in its structure than the Odyssey. Moreover being 
parted off only by an imaginary Ime from the boundless 
range of the Trojan war, it would admit of enlargement 
more easily, and with greater relish to hearers, than the 
adventures of one single hero; while the expansion would 
naturally take place by adding new Grecian victory — since 
the original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles only 
through a painful series of Grecian disasters. That the 
poem under these circumstances should have received ad- 
ditions, is no very violent hypothesis: in fact when we re- 
collect that the integrity both of the AchillSis and of the 
Odyssey was neither guarded by printing nor writing, we 
shall perhaps, think it less wonderful that the former was 
enlarged,! than that the latter was not. Any relaxation 



tion of what is between the first 
ftnd eighth books the point of view 
of the Achilldis, is never snecess- 
fal: the poet does not exhibit in 
those books "insufficient efForts of 
other heroes to compensate for the 
absence of Achilles," but a general 
and highly interesting picture of 
the Trojan war, with prominent 
reference to the original ground 
of quarreL, In this picture the 
duel between Paris and Menelaus 
forms naturally the foremost item 
—but how far-fetched is the rea- 
souing whereby 0. MtUler brings 
that striking recital within the 
scheme of the Achillas I "The 
Greeks and Trojans ar j for the first 
time struck by an idea, which 
might hare occurred in the pre- 
vious nine years, if the Ghreeks, 
when asaiated hyAchitlett had not, 
from confidence in their n^perior 
airengih, considered every com- 
promise as unworthy of them,— 
namely, to decide the war by a 
■ingle combat between the authors 
of it." Here the causality of 



Achilles is dragged in by main 
force, and unsupported either by 
any actual statement in the poem 
or by any reasonable presumption ; 
for it is the Trojans who propose 
the single combat, and we are not 
told that they had ever proposed 
it before— though they would have 
had stronger reasons for proposing 
it during the presence of Achil- 
les than during his absence. 

O. Mtiller himself remarks (§ 7), 
"that f^om the second to the se- 
venth book Zeus appears as it 
were to have forgotten bis reso- 
lution and his promise to Thetis." 
In other words, the poet during this 
part of the poem drops the point of 
view of the Achilldis to take up 
that of the more comprehensive 
Iliad: the AchillMs reappears in 
book viii.— -again disappears in 
book X.— and is resumed from 
book xi. to the end of the poem. 

1 This tendency to insert new 
homogeneous matter by new poets 
into poems already existing, is 
noticed by M. Fauiiel in reference 
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of the laws of epical unity is a small price to pay for that 
splendid poetry, of which we find so much between the first 
and the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is dif- 
ferent> and more difficult to determine, than that QnesHon of 
respecting consistency of parts, and sequence °JJiJJf^Sf7 
in the narrative. A poem conceived on a com- flcuit to 
paratively narrow scwe may be enlarged after- decide, 
wards by its original author, with a greater or less co« 
herence and success: the Faust of Goethe affords an ex« 
ample even in our own veneration. On the other hand, a 
systematic poem may well have been conceived and executed 
by pre-arranged concert between several poets; among 
wnom probably one will be the governing mind, though 
the rest may be effective, and perhaps equally effective, in 
respect to execution of tibe parts. And the age of the 
early Grecian epic was favourable to such fraternisation of 
poets, of which the Gens called Homerids probably ex- 
hibited many specimens. In the recital or singing of a long 
unwritten poem, many bards must have conspired together, 
and in the earliest times the composer and the singer were 
one and the same person* ^ Now the individuals comprised 



to the l{oiiiafi« of the Middle Age I :— 
"C'est nn phAnomtae remarqua- 
ble dans Phistoire de 1» poAsie 6pi- 
HUB, qne cette disposition, cette 
tendanoe constante dn gotX po- 
pulaire, k amalgamer, k lier en 
une senle et mdme composition 
le plus possible des compositions di- 
yerses,— cette disposition persiste 
ches nn penple, tant qne la poAsie 
conterre nn reste de rie; tant 
qu^elle s^y transmet par la tra- 
dition et qn^elle ycirculel^ I'aide 
dn chant on dee recitations pnhli- 
qnes. Elle cesse partont otL la 
po6sie est nne fois flxAe dans les 
livres, et n'agit pins qno par la 
lecture,— cette demitoe Apoqneest, 
pour ainti dirci celle de la pro- 
priety po«tique— celle oil chaqne 
poJSte pretend k nne ezistence, k 
nne gloire, personnelles; et oH la 
poAsie cesse d*etre nne espAce de 
tresor eommutt dont le penple 



jonit et dispose k sa manidre, sans 
s*inqnieter des individns qni le 
Ini ont fait." (Faoriel, Bur les 
BomansOheyaleresqnes, logon 6"^^^ 
Berne des Deux Mondes, toI xiii. 
p. 707.) 

M. Fanriel thinks that the Shah 
Kameh of Ferdnsi was an amalga- 
mation of epic poems originally 
separate, and that probably the 
Mahabharat was so also i%b. p. 708). 

* The remarks of Boeckh, upon 
the possibility of snch co-operation 
of poets towards one and the same 
scheme, are perfectly jnst :— 

"Atqui qnomodo componi a 
variis anctoribns snccessn tern- 
pomm rhapsodin potnerint, qn» 
post prima initia directs jam ad 
idem consilinm et qnam Tooant 
nnitatem oarminis sint .... missis 
istorum declamationibns qni po* 
puli nniversi opus Homerum esse 
Jactant .... tnm potissimum in- 

02 
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in the Homeric Gens, though doubtless Tery different 
among themselves in respect of mental capacity, were vet 
homogeneous in respect of training, means of observation 
&nd instructioii, social experience, religious feelings and 
theories, &c., to a degree much greater than individuals in 
modem times. Fallible as our inferences are on this point, 
where we have only internal evidence to guide us, without 
anv contemporary points of comparison, or any species of 
Collateral information respecting the age, the society, the 
poets, the hearers, or the language — we must nevertheless 
in the present case take coherence of structure, together 
with consistency in the tone of thought, feeling, language, 
customs, &c.,as presumptions of one author; and the con« 
trary as presumptions of severalty; allowing as well as 
we can for that inequality of excellence which the same 
author may at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed author- 
ship of the Odyssey appears to me very weak; and those 
who dispute it are guided more by their a priori rejection 
of ancient epical unit^ than by any positive evidence which 
Odyssey ftU tne poem itself affords. It is otherwise with 
thor'^nfii' regard to the Iliad. Whatever presumptions a 
probftbiy disjointed structure, several apparent inconsis- 
not. tencies of parts, and lar^e excrescence of actual 

matter beyond the opening promise^ can sanction — may 
reasonably be indulged against the supposition that this 
poem all proceeds from a single author. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among the best critics which 
is probably not destined to be adjusted, since so much 
depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon the gene- 
ral reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which 
a man sits down to tne study. For the champions of unity, 
such as Mr. Pavne Knight, are very ready to strike out 
numerous and ofben considerable passages as interpolations, 
thus meeting the objections raised against unity of author- 

Ulligetur, nbi g«ntis oiTilis Ho- oommonione sooifttt, mnltv rha- 

meridarom propriam et peonliarem psodi» ad unumpotaerint consilium 

Homericam poesin foissOi veteri- dirigL" (Index Lection. 1834. p. 19.) 

bus ipsis si non testibus, at corte I transcribe this passage from 

dncibus, ooncedetor .... Qnn Qiese (Ueber den JBolischen Dia« 

qnnni iU sint, non exit adeo diffi- Ickt, p. 167), not baring been able 

oile ad intelligendum, qnomodo, to so« the essay of wkich it forms 

post prima initia ab egregio rate • part, 
acta, in gente sacromm et artis 
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fillip on the ground of special inconsistencies. Hermann 
and Boeckhf though not going the length of Lachmann in 
maintaining the original theory of Wolf, agree with the 
latter in recognising diversity of authors in the poem, to 
an extent overpassing the limit of what can fairly be called 
interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally per^ 
Buaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided contradic- 
tion among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the 
poems since the Wolfian question was raised. And it is 
such critics alone who can he said to constitute authority; 
for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply 
long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only 
by that general sameness of colouring which "Wolf himself 
admits to pervade the poem. * 

Having already intimated that, in my judgement, no 
theory of the structure of the poem is admissible which 
does not admit an original and preconcerted Achilleis — a 
stream which begins at the first book and ends with the 
death of Hector m the twenty-second, although the higher 
parts of it now remain only in the condition of two detached 
lakes, the first book and the eighth — ^I reason upon the 
same basis with respect to the authorship. Assuming con- 
tinuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the whole of 
this Achilleis must be treated as composed hj one author. 
Wolf indeed affirmed, that he never read the Difference 
poem continuously through without being pain- J^ **y^* *° 
fully impressed with the inferiority 2 and altered books— ' 
style of the last six books — and Lachmann car- ™*y \^ 
ries this feeling farther back, so as to commence 
with the seventeenth book. If I could enter 
fully into this sentiment, I should then be com- 
pelled, not to deny the existence of a precon- 



explained 

"Without 

supposing 

difference 

of 

authorship. 



> Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxviii. 
"Quippe in univeraum idem sonus 
est omnibus libris ; idem habitus 
sententiarum, orationis, numero- 
rum," Ac. 

' Wolf, PTolegom. p. cxxxvii. 
"Equidem certe quoties in con- 
tinent] lectione ad istas partes (i. e, 
the last six books) deveni, nun- 
quam non in lis talia qusdam 
sensi, qun nisi illas tarn mature 
cum ceteris ooaluissent, qnoris 



pignore contendam^ dudum ab 
eruditis detecta et animadversft 
fuisse, Immo multa ejus generis, 
ut cum nunc *OfjiK]ptxu>Tata habe- 
antur, si tantummodo in Hymnis 
legerentur, ipsa sola eos suspi- 
eionibus voOsla^ adspersura essent." 
Compare the sequel, p. cxxxviii. 
"ubi ^erri deflciant et spiri^us 
Homericus— jejunum et frigidum in 
locis multis," Ac. 
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caved scheme, but to imagine that the books from th^ 
eighteenth to the twenty-second, though forming part of 
that scheme or Achilleis, had ^et been executed by another 
and an inferior poet. But it is to be remarked, nrst, that 
inferiority of poetical merit to a certain extent is quite 
reconcileable with unity of authorship ; and secondly, that 
the very circumstances upon which Wolfs unfavourable 
judgement is built, seem to arise out of increased difficulty 
in the poet's task, when he came to the crowning cantoes of 
his designed Achilleis. For that which chiefly distinguishes 
these books is, the direct, incessant, and manual, inter- 
vention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitted 
by Zeus — and the repetition of vast and fantastic concep- 
tions to which such superhuman agency gives occasion; not 
omitting the battle of Achilles against Skamander and 
Simois, and the burning up of these rivers by Hephssstus. 
Now looking at this vein of ideas with the eyes of a modem 
reader, or even with those of a Grecian critic of the literary 
ages, it is certain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, 
sublime elements of poetry when kept in due proportion, 
are here somewhat vulgarised. But though the poet here 
has not succeeded, and probably success was impossible, in 
the task which he has prescribed to himself— yet the mere 
fact of his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction be- 
tween his employment of divine agency in these latter 
cantoes as compared with the preceding, seems explicable 
only on the supposition that they are the latter cantoes 
ana come in desiflrned sequence, as the continuance of a 
previous plan. The poet wishes to surround the coming 
forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and terrific 
circumstance: no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold out 
against him:^ the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 

' Iliad, zx, 26. Zens addresses AtlSw p.^ xal xttxoc 6icip ft4pov 

the agor* of the gods,— i^aXaiciHn* 

'Ap.«poTipoioi 8' dpi^Ytt', Sici) v6o< The formal restriction pnt npon 

iaxlv ixiaTou* the gods by Zeus at the beginning 

El Y&p 'Ax^XXc^K oloc iicl Tptbtoat of the eighth book, and the remo- 

p.aX^^'^ix^} '^^^ o^ ^^^^ restriction at the be- 

O&Si (i,lvuvO* 1^0091 ico8u>xca III)- ginning of the twentieth, are eri- 

Xelu>vflt. dently parts of one preconceiTcd 

Kal li xi p.iv xal icpdaOcv Oicoxpo- scheme. 

p.it9iiov 6pu>vTc<* It is difficult to determine whe- 

Nuv V lx% ^ xal 9u|fc6v Ixalpou ther the battle of the gods and 

^tbcxai aWuK, goddesses in book zzi. (886—520) 
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and fight in person, while Zeus* who at the heginning of 
the eighth hook had forhiddeu them to take part, expressly 
encourages them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. 
If then the nineteenth book Twhich contains the reconci- 
liation between Achilles and Agamemnon, a subject natur- 
ally somewhat tame) and the three foUowingbooks (where we 
have before us only the gods, Achilles, and the Trojans with- 
out hope or courage) are inferior in execution and interest 
to the seven preceding books (which describe the long-dis- 
puted and often doubtful death-struggle between the Greeks 
and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and other critics 
affirm — we may explain the difference without supposing 
a new poet as composer: for the conditions of the poem had 
become essentially more difficult, and the sulnect more 
unpromising. The necessity of keeping AchiUes above 
the level, even of heroic prowess, restricted the poet's 
means of acting upon the sympathy of his hearers. ^ 



l8 to be expunged m spurious, or 
only to be blamed as of inferior 
merit ("improbanda tantum, non 
resecanda— hoe enim est iUud, quo 
plerumque summa criseOs Ho- 
mericsB redit," as Heyne observes 
in another place, Obss. Biad. xriii. 
444). The objections on the score 
of non-Homeric locution are not 
forcible (see P. Knight ad loo.), 
and the scene belongs to that vein 
of conception which animates the 
poet in the closing act of his 
AchilUis. 

< While admitting that these 
last books of the Hiad are not 
equal in interest to those between 
the eleventh and eighteenthi we 
may add that they exhibit many 
striking beauties, both of plan and 
execution, and one in. particular 
may be noticed as an example of 
happy epical adaptation. The 
Trojans are on the point of ravish- 
ing f^om the (^eeks the dead 
body of Patroclus, when Achilles 
(by the inspiration of Hdrd and 
Iris) shows himself unarmed on 
the Oreoian mound, and by his 
mere figure and voice strikes such 



tnror into the Trojans that they 
relinquish the dead body. As soon 
as night arrives, Polydamus pro- 
poses in the Trojan agora that the 
Trojans shall retire without further 
delay firom the ships to the town, 
and shelter themselves within the 
walls, without awaiting the as- 
sault of Achilles armed on the 
next morning. Hector repels this 
counsel of Polydamus with ex- 
pressions — not merely of over- 
weening confidence in his own 
force, even against Achilles— but 
also of extreme contempt and 
harshness towards the giver ; whose 
wisdom however is proved by the 
utter discomfiture of the Trojans 
the next day. Now this angry 
deportment and mistake on the 
part of Hector is made to tell 
strikingly in the twenty-second 
book, just before his death. There 
yet remains a moment for him to 
retire within the walls, and thus 
obtain shelter against the near 
approach of his irresistible enemy, 
—but he is struck with the recol- 
lection of that fatal moment when 
he repelled the counsel which 
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"f he last two books of the Iliad may have formed part 
Last tw ^^ ori^pnal Achilleis. But the probability 



books— rather is, that they are additions; for the death 
Sot^*arts ^^ Hector satisfies the exigencies of a coherent 
of the^ ' scheme, and we are not entitled to extend the 
AoMUMs oldest poembeyond the limit which suchnecessity 
prescribes. It has been argued on one side by 
Nitzsch and 0. Miiller, that the mind could not leave off 
with satisfaction at the moment in which Achilles sates his 
revenge, and while the bodies of Fatroclus and Hector are 
lying unburied — ^also, that the more merciful temper which 
he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book must always have 
been an indispensable sequel, in order to create proper 
sympathy with his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, 
have taken special grounds of exception against the last 
book, and have endeavoured to set it aside as different 
from the other books both in tone and language. To a 
certain extent the peculiarities of the last book appear to 
me undeniable, though it is plainly a designed continuance 
and not a substantive poem. Some wei^t also is due to 
the remark about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 
DiomSdSs, who have been wounded and disabled during 
the fight, now re-appear in perfect force, and contend in 
the games: here is no case of miraculous healing, and the 
inconsistency is more likely to have been admitted by 
a separate enlarging poet than by the schemer of the 
Achilleis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the 
Books n. seventh i are equal in most parts to any portions 
to vn. in* of the Achilleis, and are pointedly distinguished 
oXusiTe. ^^^ ^jj^ latter by the broad view which they 
exhibit of the general Trojan war, w^ith all its principal 

would hmf tared his coantrymen : all designed conoatenation of parts, 
*If I enter the town, Polydamns it is not out of place to notice 
will he the first to reproach me this affecting touch of poetry, 
as haying hronght destmction upon belonging to those hooks which 
Troy on that fatal night when are reproached as the feeblest. 
Achilles oame forth, and when I > The latter portion of the 
resisted his better counsel" (com- serenth hook is spoiled by the 
pare xTiii. 260— 816 ; xxii. 100--110 ; very unsatisfactory addition in- 
and Aristot. Ethic, iii. 8). troduced to explain the construe- 
In a discussion respecting the tion of the wall and ditch: all 
structure of the Iliad, and in re- the other ineidents (the agora and 
ference to arguments which deny embassy of the Trojans, the truce 
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penoiiagesy localities, and causes — ^yet without advancing 
the result promised in the first book, or indeed any fined 
purpose whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted by 
Tlepolemus on Sarped6n is forgotten, when the latter hero 
is called forth in the subsequent Achilleis.^ The argu- 
ments of IjBKshmann, who dissects these six books into three 
or four separate songs, > carry no conviction to my mind; 
and I see no reason why we should not consider all of them 
to be by the same author, bound together by the common 
purpose of giving a great collective picture which may 
properly be termed an Hiad. The tenth book, ^^^^ 
or i)oloneia, though adapted specially to the 
place in which it stands, agrees with the books between 
the first and eighth in belonging only to the general picture 
of the war, without helping forward the march of the 
AchillSis; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, in so far 
as we can trust our modem ethical sentiment. One is un- 
willing to believe that the author of the fifth book (or 
Aristeia of DiomSdSs) would condescend to employ the 
hero whom he there so briffhtl^ glorifies — the victor even 
over Ar^ himself— in slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian 
sleepers, without any large purpose or necessity. 3 The 

for bnriftli the ftnival of -wine- cording to Pindar (ap. Scbol. Iliad, 

•hips from Lemnos, Ac.) snit per- x. 486), Bhdsus fought one day as 

feotly with the ■eheme of the poet the ally of Troy, and did snch 

ofthesebooks, to depict the Trojan terrific damage, that the Oreeks 

war generally. had no other means of averting 

* Unless indeed we are to total destruction from his hand on 
imagine the combat between Tlepo- the next day, except by killing 
lemns and Sarpeddn, and that him during the night. And the 
between Olaukus and Diomddds, Euripidean drama called ShSaus, 
to be separate songs ; and they though representing the latter as 
are among the rery few passages ft new-comer, yet puts into the 
in the Iliad which are completely month of Athdnd the like over- 
separable, implying no special whelming predictions of what he 
antecedents. would do on the coming day if 

* Oompare also Heyne, Excursus suffered to live; so that to kill him 
n. sect. ii. ad Iliad, xxiv. vol. viii. in the nigbt is the only way of 
P* 7S& ' saving the Greeks (Eurip. Bhds. 

* Subsequent poets, seemingly 603): moreover BhAsus himself is 
thinking that the naked story (of there brought forward as talking 
DiomAdts slaughtering Bhdsus and with such overweening insolence, 
bis companions in their sleep) as that the sympathies of man, and 
it now stands in the Hiad, was the envy of the gods, are turned 
too displeaeing, adopted different against him ({b. 458). 

ways of dressing it up. Thus ac- But the story is best known in 
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ninth book, of which I have already spoken at length, 
belongs to a different vein of conception, and seems to mie 
more likely to have emanated from a separate composer. 

While intimating these views respecting theautnorship 
of the Hiad as being in my judgement the most probable, 
I must repeat, that though the study of the poem carries 
to my mind a sufficient conviction respecting its structure, 
the question between unity and plurality of authors is es- 
sentially less determinable. The poem consists of a part 
original and other parts superadded; yet it is certainly not 
in^possible that the author of the former may himself have 
composed the latter: and such would be my belief, if I 
regarded plurality of composers as an inadmissible idea. 
On this supposition we must conclude that the poet, while 
anxious for the addition of new and for the most part highly 
interesting matter, has not thought fit to recast the parts 
and events in such manner as to impart to the whole a per- 
vading thread of consensus and organisation, such as we 
see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Hiad, and 
by a different author, seems to be now the opinion of most 
critics, especially of Payne Knight* and Nitzsch; though 
0. Miiller leans to a contrary conclusion, at the same time 
adding that he thinks the arguments either way not very 
decisive. There are considerable differences of statement 
in the two poems in regard to some of the gods: Iris is 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, and Hermes in the 
Odyssey; -^olus, the dispenser of the winds in the Odyssey, 
is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the Hiad, but on 
the contrary. Iris invites the winds as independent gods to 
come and kindle the funeral pile of Fatroclus; and unless 

the form and with the addition Tydidee moltl^ rastabat ctede 

(equally unknown to the Hiad) cruentus: 

^rhich Virgil has adopted. It was Ardentesque arertit equos In 

decreed by fate that if the splen- castra, priusquam 

did horses of Bhdsus were permit- Pabula gustassent Troj», Xan- 

ted once either to taste the Trojan thumque bibissent." 

rro vender, or to drink of the river All these versions are certainly 

Xanthus, nothing could preserve improvements upon the story as it 

tlie Greeks from ruin (iEneid. i. stands in the Iliad. 

408, with ServiuB ad loe.):— * Mr. Knight places the Hiad 

"Nee procul hinc Bhesi niveis about two centuries, and the Odys- 

tentoria velis sey one century, anterior to Hesiod: 

Agnoscit lacrymans; primo quss a century between the two poems 

prodita sommo (Prolegg. c. Izi.). 
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we are to expunge the song of Demodokiis in the eighth 
book of the Odyssey as spuriousi Aphrodite there appears 
as the wife of Hephaestus — a relationship not known to the 
Iliad. There are also some other points of OdyBsey— 
difference enumerated by Mr. Knight and others, f^l^^^^^^J 
which tend to justify the presumption that the luthorfrom 
author o£ the Odyssey is not identical either *>»« iiiad— 
with the author of the Achill^is or his enlargers, which 
O. Hermann considers to be a point unquestionable, i In- 
deed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent poem to 
have been conceived, composed, and' retained, without any 
aid of writing, appears to many critics even now insur- 
mountable, thou^ the evidences on the other side are 
in my view sufficient to outweigh any negative pre- 
sumption thus suggested. But it is improbable that the 
same person should have powers of memorial combination 
sufficient for composing two such poems, nor is there any 
proof to force upon us such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the 
two poems, I feel less convinced about the supposed juni- 
ority of the Odyssey. The discrepancies in manners and 
language in the one and the other are so little important, 
that two different persons, in the same age and society, 
might well be imagined to exhibit as great or even greater. 
It is to be recollected that the subjects of the 
two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, hap'sf'of 
even were he the same man, into totally different **»« 8»«ao 
veins of imagination and illustration. The ^^^' 
pictures of the Odyssey seem to delineate the same heroic 
life as the Hiad, though looked at from a distinct point of 
view: and the circumstances surrounding the residence of 
Odysseus in Ithaka are just such as we may suppose him 
to nave left in order to attack Troy. If the scenes presented 
to us are for the most part pacific, as contrasted with the 
incessant fighting of the Hiad, this is not to be ascribed to 
any greater sociality or civilisation in the real hearers of 
the Odyssey, but to the circumstances of the hero whom 
the poet undertakes to adorn: nor can we doubt that the 
poems of Arktinus and Lesches, of a later date than the 
Odyssey, would have given us as much combat and bloodshed 
as the Iliad. I am not struck by those proofs of improved 

• Hermann, Pnefat. cd Odyss. p. rii. 
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civilisation whicli some critics affirm the Odyssey to pre- 
sent: Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, nevertheless ad« 
mits that the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging 
up of the female slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate 
greater barbarity than any incidents in the fights before 
Troy.* The more skilful and compact structure of the 
Odyssey has been often considered as a proof of its juniority 
in age: and in the case of two poems by the same author, 
we might plausibly contend that practice would bring with 
it improvement in the combining faculty. But in reference 
to the poems before us, we must recollect, first, that in all 
probability the Hiad (with which the comparison is taken) 
IS not a primitive but an enlarged poem, and that the pri- 
mitive Achilleis might well have been quite as coherent as 
the Odyssey; — secondly, that between different authors, 
superiority in structure is not a proof of subsequent comi- 
position, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we should be 
compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would 
be an improvement upon the Odyssey; — thirdly, that even 
if it were so, we could only infer that the author of the 
Odyssey had heard the Achilleis or the Uiad; we could not 
infer that he lived one or two generations afterwards. > 

On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in 
favour of distinct authorship of the two poems, but the 
same age— and that age a very early one, anterior to the 
first Olympiad. And they may thus be used as evidences, 
and contemporary evidences, mr the phsenomena of primi- 
tive Greek civilisation; while they also show that the power 

1 Knight. Prolegg. 1. c. Odysi. more satiifaotory (p. 837) : we cftn 

xxii. 465—478. infer nothing to the point firom 

* The argnmentg, upon the faith the mention of Telemaohui in the 

of which Payne Knight and other Iliad. 

critics have maintained the Odys- Welcker thinks that there is a 

sey to be yonnger than the Iliad, great difference of age, and an 

are well stated and examined in evident dilTerence of authorship, 

Bemhard Thiersch— Qunstio de Di- between the two poems (Der Epi- 

yersft Iliadis et OdyssesB ^tate— sohe Oyclus, p. 296). 

in the Anhang (p. 306) to his work O. Miiller admits the mOre recent 

TTeber das Zeitalter und Vaterland date of the Odyssey, but considers 

des Homer. it "difficult and hazardous to raise 

He shows all such arguments to upon this foundation any definite 

be very inconclusive ; though the conclusions ai to the person and 

grounds upon which he himself age of the poet" (History of the 

maintains identity of age between Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. 

the two appear to me not at all ▼. i. 13). 
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of constructinff long premeditated epics, without the aid of 
writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of the earliest 
known Greek mind. This was the point controverted by 
Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgement) 
decides against him ; it is moreover a valuable resort for 
the historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to 
him the ground from which he is to start in appreciating 
their ulterior progress. * 

"Whatever there may be of truth in the different con- 
jectures of critics respecting the authorship and structure 
of these unrivalled poems, we are not to imagine that it 
is the perfection of their epical symmetry which has given 
them their indissoluble hold upon the human mind, as well 
modem as ancient. There is some tendency in critics, from 
Aristotle downwards, > to invert the order of j^^^j ^j^^^^ 
attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, so soterof tht 
as to dwell most on recondite excellences which SjJJJJi® 
escape the unaided reader, and which are even enentiaiiy 
to a great degree disputable. But it is given p^p^*'* 
to few minds (as Gt)ethe has remarked 3) to appreciate fully 



< Dr. Thirlwall haa added to the 
second edition of his History of 
C^reece a valuable Appendix, on 
the early history of the Homeric 
poems (vol. i. p. 600—616); which 
contains copious information re- 
specting the discrepant opinions 
of German critics, with a brief 
comparative examination of their 
reasons. I could have wished that 
80 excellent a judge had super- 
added, to his enumeration of the 
tiews of others, an ampler expo- 
sition of his own. Dr. Thirlwall 
teems decidedly convinced upon 
that which appears to me the most 
important point in the Homeric 
controversy : **That before the ap- 
pearance of the earliest of the 
poems of the Epic Cycle, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, even if they did not 
exist precisely in their present 
fonn, had at least reached their 
present compass, and were regarded 
each as a complete and well-defined 
whole, not m a fluctuating aggre- 
gate of fugitive pieces" (p. 609). 



This marks out the Homeric 
poems as ancient both in the items 
and in the total, and includes ne- 
gation of the theory of Wolf and 
liachmann, who contend that as a 
total they only date ttom the age 
of Peisistratus. It is then safe to 
treat the poems as unquestionable 
evidences of Grecian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 B.O.), which 
we could not do if we regarded 
all oongruity of parts in the poems 
as brought about through altera- 
tions of Peisistratus and his fUends, 

There is also a very just admo- 
nition of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 616) as 
to the difficulty of measuring what 
degree of discrepancy or inaoou- 
racy might or might not have 
escaped the poet's attention, in an 
age so imperfectly known to us. 

* There are just remarks on this 
point in Heyne*s Excursus ii. sect 

2 and 4, ad II. xxiv. vol. viii. p. 
771-800. 

* <*Wenig Deutsche, und viel- 
leicht nur wenige ICenschen aller 
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the mechanism of a long poem, and many feel the beauty 
of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for the 
aggregate perfection of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to 
minds of the rarer stamp. They are intended for those 
feelings which the critic has in common with the unlettered 
mass, not for that enlarged range of vision and peculiar 
standard which he has acquired to himself. They are of 
all poems the most absolutely and unreservedly popular: 
had they been otherwise they could not have lived so long 
in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the ear and memory of 
the people: and it was then that their influence was first 
acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 
belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed them- 
selves spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival 
— far more than to the whole poem taken together, which 
could hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt 
upon and suffered to expand in the mind. The most 
tmlettered hearer of those times could readily seize, while 
the most instructed reader can still recognise the charac- 
teristic excellence of Homeric narrative — its straight- 
forward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity — its concrete 
forms of speech^ and happy alternation of action with 

naiMrn Kationen, haben Gefiihl fiiT Plato, ii. p. S88. 

•in &BthetiB«hei Gansei: sie loben The Homeric poems were the best 

and tadeln nwt itellenweiia, sie understood, and the most widely 

entsftoken sich nur gtellenweise." popular of all Orecian composition, 

(Goethe, Wilhelm Meister: I even among the least instructed 

transoribe this from Welcker*B persons, such (for example) as the 

iBschyl. Trilogie, p. 806.) semibarbarians who had acquired 

What ground there is for re- the Greek langage in addition to 

strictlng this proposition to mo{{ern their own mother tongue. (Dio 

as contrasted with onelen^ nations, Ghrysost. Or. zviii. vol. i. p. 478; 

I am unable to conceive. Or. liii. vol. ii. p. 277, Beisk.) Be- 

> The xivo6|i.tva &v6|i.acTa of Homer speoting the simplicity and per- 

were extolled by Aristotle : see spiouity of the narrative style, 

Schol. ad Iliad, i. 481; compare implied in this extensive popula- 

Dionys. Halioam. De Gompos. rity, Porphyry made a singular 

Verbor. c. 20. (&9xt |i.ii)Siv f)|A,iv 8ia- remark : he said that the sentences 

fipttv Ytv6|i.tva xk Kp6L^\i.%x% ^ Xeyd- of Homer really presented much 

(ttva 6pav. Bespecting the undis- difficulty and obscurity, but that 

guised bursts of feeling by the ordinary readers fancied they un- 

heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad, i. derstood him, 'because of the ge- 

349 tells us^lxoti&ov t6 f)p(i>ix6v npbi neral clearness which appeared to 

Sivpoa-- >«ompare Euripid. Helen, run through the poems". (See the 

969^ and the severe censures of Prolegomena of Villoison*s edition 
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dialogue— its vivid pictures of living agents, always clearly 
and sharply individualized, whether in the commanding 
proportions of Achilles and Odysseus, in the graceful 
presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more humble 
contrast of Eumseus and Melanthius; and always moreover 
animated by the frankness with which his heroes give 
utterance to all their transient emotions and even ^^^,3^^^^ 
all their infirmities — its constant reference to to aniet- 
those coarser veins of feeling and palpable mo- *?J®J 
tives which belong to all men in common — ^its touching'^ 
fulness of graphic details, freshly drawn from ^o"® '•ji- 
the visible and audible world, and though often aif men ^ 
homely, never tame nor trenching upon that ^"^^ *» 
limit of satiety to which the Greek mind was so ®**°^*"^ 
keenly alive — lastly, its perpetual junction of gods and men 
in the same picture, and familiar appeal to everpresent 
divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of nature 
at that time universal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the 
impressive influence of Homeric narrative: but the time 



of the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark 
affords the key to a good deal of 
the Homeric criticism. There 
doahtlesB were real obscurities in 
the poems, arising firom altered 
associations , customs , religion, 
language, Ac., as well as from 
corrupt text; but whUe the critics 
did good service in elucidating 
these difficulties, they also intro- 
duced artificially many others, 
altogether of fheir own creating. 
Befnsing to be satisfied with the 
plain and obvious meaning, they 
sought in Homer hidden purposes, 
elaborate inuendo, recondite mo- 
tives, even with regard to petty 
details, deep-laid rhetorical arti- 
fices (see a specimen in Dionys. 
Hal. An Bhetor. 0. 15, p. 816. 
Beiske; nor is even Aristotle ex- 
empt from similar tendencies, Schol. 
ad niad. iii. 441, x. 198), or a tub- 
stratum of philosophy allegorised. 
No wonder that passages, quite 
perspicuous to the vulgar t^94^h 



■eemed difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way 
of missing the real Homer as by 
searching for him in these devious 
recesses. He is essentially the poet 
of the broad highway and the mar^ 
ket-place, touching the common 
sympathies and satisfying the men- 
tal appetenciee of his countrymen 
with unrivalled effect, but exempt 
from ulterior views , either selfish 
or didactic, and immersed in the 
same medium of practical life and 
experience religiously construed, 
as his auditors. Ko nation has ever 
yet had so perfect and touching 
an exposition of its early social 
mind as the Iliad and Odyssey «x- 
hibit. 

In the verbal oiltioiam of Homer 
the Alexandrine literati seem to 
have made a very great advance, 
as compared with the gloaso- 
graphers who preceded them. (See 
Lehrs, De Studiis Aristarchi, Dis- 
sert, ii. p. 43.) 
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and circumstanoes under which that influence w&s first, and 
most powerfully felt, preclude the possibility of explaining 
it by comprehensive and elaborate comparisons^ such as are 
implied in Aristotle's remarks upon the structure of the 
poems. The critic who seeks the explanation in the righi 
place will not depart widely from the point of yiew of those 
rude auditors to whom the poems were originally addressed, 
or from the susceptibilities and capacities common to the 
human bosom in every sta^e of progressive culture. And 
though the refinements and delicacies of the poems, as well 
as their general structure, are a subject of highly interest- 
ing criticims — yet it is not to these that Homer owes his 
wide-spread and imperishable popularity. Still less is it 
true, as the well-known observations of Horace would lead 
us to believe, that Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom 
akin and superior to Ghrysippua or Grantor. ^ No didactic 



> Horat. Epiit. 1. S, y. 1-26:- 
<'Sirenam Tooes, et OircM pocula 

nosti : 
Qa» si cam lociii itultns oapidui- 

que bibisset, 
Vizisset oanis immundus, vel arnica 

Into sas." 

Horace contrasts the folly and 
greediness of the oompanioni of 
Ulysses in accepting the refresh- 
ments tendered to them by Circe, 
with the self-command of Ulysses 
himself in refusing them. But 
in the incident as described in 
the original poem, neither the 
praise, nor the blame here im- 
plied , finds any coantenance. 
The companions of Ulysses follow 
the universal practice in accept- 
ing hospitality tendered to stran- 
gers, the fatal consequencei of 
which, in their particular cas«, 
they could have no grounds for 
suspecting; while Ulysses is pre- 
serred from a similar fate, not by 
any self-command of his own, but 
by a previous divine warning and 
a special antidote , which had not 
been vouchsafed to the rest (see 
Odyss. X. 286).' And the incident 
of the Sirens , if it is to be taken 
as evidence of anything, indicate! 



rather the absence , than the pre« 
senoe, of self-command on the 
part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, 
whereby the Orammaiiei or critics 
tried to efEftce from Homer bad 
ethical tendencies (we must re- 
member that many of these men 
were leoturers to youth), a re- 
markable specimen is afforded by 
the Ventt. Schol. ad Iliad, is. 
463 ; compare Plutarch, de Audien- 
dis Poetis, p. 96. Phoanix describes 
the calamitous family tragedy in 
which he himself had been partly 
the agent, partly the victim. Kow 
that an Homeric hero should con- 
fess guilty proceedings and still 
more guilty designs, without any 
expression of shame or contrition, 
was insupportable to the feelings 
of the critics. One of them, Arls- 
todemus, thrust two negative par- 
ticles into one of the lines; and 
though he thereby rained not only 
the sense but the metre, his emen- 
dation prooured for him universal 
applause, because he had main- 
tained the innocence of the hero 
(xal o& |&6vov 7)(iSoxl|&i]acv, ikXii ««l 
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purpose is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey: a philo- 
sopher may doubtless extract, from the incidents ^^ did»otio 
and strongly marked characters which it contains, purpose in 
much illustrative matter for his exhortations — Homer, 
but the ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate 
from his own reflection. Tbe Homeric hero manifests vir- 
tues or infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with the same 
straightforward and simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of 
any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried; i nor 
can we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that 
of the inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but 
eloquent, nerald of lost adventures out of the darkness of 
the past. 



^pu>a). And Aritturchui ihoaght 
the case so slftrming, that he strack 
oat firom the text fonr lines which 
hare only been preserred to us 
by Plntaxoh (*0 |Uv 'Aplaxap^oc 
S^eiXt T& iici] Tsuxa, ^opiQQtlO* 
See the Fragment of Dioscorides 
(xepl Tu>v leap* *0|AiQp(p Nd|tti>v) in 
Diiot^s IVagmenta Historioor. Otm- 
oor. Yol. ii. p. 198. 

* «0'est un tableau id^al, 4 coup 
sfkr, que oelui de U 80ci6t6 Grec- 
que dans les ehants qui portent 
le nom d*Homtoe: et pourtant 
cette sooi6t6 y est touts entidre 
reproduite, aveo la rusticitd, la 
f6rocit6 dt sts meson, see bonnes 
et ses manraises passionst sans 
dessein de faire partiouliteement 
resBortir, de o616brer tel on tel de 
ses m Writes, de ses aT»ntaffes, ou 



de laiaser dans I'ombre ses vices 
et ses maux. Oe melange du bien 
et du mal, dn fort et du faible— 
cette simultaneity d*id^8 et de 
sentimens en apparence oontraires 
—cette Tari^tA, cette incoherence, 
ce dAreloppement indgal de la 
nature et de la destinfte humaine 
— c'est precis6ment Ik oe qu*il y 
a de plus po6tique, car o*e8t le 
fond mdme des ohoses, o'est la 
T^rite sur Phomme et le monde: 
et dans les peintures iddales qu*en 
yeulent faire la po6sie, le roman 
et mftme l*histoire, cet ensemble, 
si dirers et pourtant siharmonieux, 
doit se retrourer: sans quoi l*id6al 
veritable y manque aussi bien que 
la r«alit«." (Guisot, Oours d'His- 
toire Modeme, Le^on 1^*^, toI. i 
p. 285.) 
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CHAPTER L 
GENEUAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GBEECE. 

Gbkeob Proper lies between the 36th and 40th parallels 
of north latitude, and between the 21st and 26th Limits of 
degrees of east longitude. Its greatest length ^««««« 
from Mount Olympus to Cape Tsen^rus may be stated at 
250 English miles; its ^eatest breadth, from the western 
coast of Akamania to Marath6n in Attica, at 180 miles; 
and the distance eastward from Ambrakia across Pindus 
to the Magnesian mountain HomolS and the mouth of the 
Peneius is about 1 20 miles. Altogether its area is some- 
what less than that of PortugaL ^ In regard however to 
all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece 
proper, we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to 
have been very preciselv defined even among the Greeks 
themselves; and next, that so large a proportion of the 
Helle'ns were distributed among islands and colonies, and 
so much of their influence upon the world in general pro- 
duced through their colonies, as to render the extent of 
their original domicile a matter of comparatively little 
moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the. Cambunian moun- 
tains, ranging east and west and commencing with the 
^gean Sea or the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, is prolonged under the name ^^,,^1,^^^ 
of Mount Lingon until it touches the Adrititic boundary of 
at the Akrokeraunian promontory. The country ^•JJ*^ 
0oath of this chain comprehended all that in '"'p^** 

< Gompar« Strong, Statigtios of Knue, HtlUsi toI. I. oh. S, ^ 
the Kingdom of Greeoo, p. 9; and 196. 
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ancient times was regarded as Greece or Hellas proper, 
but it also comprehended something more. Hellas proper ^ 
(or continuous Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and 
Diksearchus) was understood to begin with the town and 
Gulf of Ambrakia: from thence northward to the Akroker- 
aunian promontory lay the land called by the Greeks 
Epirus— occupied by the Chaonians, Molossians, and Thes- 
protians, who were termed Epirots and were not esteemed 
to belong to the Hellenic aggregate. This at least was 
the general understanding, though JQtolians and Akama- 
nians in their more distant sections seem to have been not 
less widely removed from the full type of Hellenism than 
the Epirots were; while Herodotus is inclined to treat even 
Molossians and Thesprotians as Hellens.^ 

At a point about midway between the ^gean and 
8c»rd«i Ionian seas, Olympus and Lingon are traversed 
ftndPindui, nearly at right angles by the still longer and 
vaster chain called Pindus, wmch stretches in a line rather 
west of north from the northern side of the range of 
Olympus. The system to which these mountains belong 
seems to begin with the lofty masses of greenstone com- 
prised under the name of Mount Scaraus or Scordus 
^^Schardagh),3 which is divided only by the narrow cleft 
containing the river Dnn from the limestone of the Albanian 

' DiksearcU. 31, p.460,ed. Fuhr: ~ melian and naoh Brussa im Jahra 

*H 8' *£XX&< iich T^c'AfAfipaxlac 1839, toI. ii. oh. 18, p. US teqq. 

etvQci Soxet (GStting. 1841), which contains 

MiXiata ouvtxf|< ^^ vipeic oifttT) 6' much ingtmotlon respecting the 

ip^txai real relations of these mountains 

'Eicl t&v tc6Tac|jL0/ IlYivttbvi u>< <^l- as compared with the different 

Xiocc Ypi^ti, ideas and representations of them. 

"bpo? Tt M«T^'f«>'» -Oifc^Xtiv xtxXtj- The words of Strabo (lib. vii. Bx- 

(fcivov. cerpt. 8, ed. Tsohncke), that Soar- 

SkylaZicSS.— 'A|jLf)pacxla— i/ttuQe/ das, Orbdlms, Bhodopd, and 

ip^txat ^ *£XXdc ouvt^V *^^^^ V-^X?^ Hnmns extend in a straight line 

nY}vtloo tcotiptou, xal *0|jioXlot> May- from the Adriatic to the Boxine. 

vijTix^? «6Xtu><, fi t«Ti nap a tov are incorrect. 

tc6xa)i.ov. Sob Leake*8 Travels in Korthem 

* Herod, i. U6; ii. 66. The Mo- Greece, rol. L p. 386: the pass of 
lossian Alkdn passes for a Hellen Tschangon near Gastoria (through 
(Herod, vi. 127). which the river Devol passes from 

* The mountain systems in kn- the eastward to fall into the 
cient Macedonia and Illyricum, Adriatic on the westward) is the 
north of Olympus, have been yet only cleft in this long chain from 
but imperfectly examined : see the rivet Drin in the north dowa 
Dr. Oriesebach, Beise durch Bu- to the centre of Greece. 
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Alps. From the southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes 
off nearly southward, forming the boundary between 
Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th 
degree of latitude the lateral chain of Othrys — which latter 
takes an easterly course, reaching the sea between Thessaly 
and the northern coast of Euboea. Southward of Othrys, 
the chain of Pindus under the name of Tymphr^stus still 
continues, until another lateral chain, called (tita, projects 
from it again towards the east, — forming the lofby coast 
immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with the narrow 
road of Thermopylfls between the two — and terminating at 
the Euboean strait. At the point of junction with (Eta, 
the chain of Pindus forks into two branches; one striking 
to the westward of south, and reaching across iEStolia, 
under the names of Arakynthus, Kurius, Koraz and 
Taphiassus, to the promontory called Antirrhion, situated 
on the northern side of the narrow entrance of the Conn- 
thian Gulf, over against the corresponding promontory of 
Rhion in Peloponnesus — the other tending south-east, and 
forming Parnassus, Helicon, andKithserdn; indeed :£galeus 
and Hymettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance of this 
chain. From the eastern extremity of (Eta, alsO| a range 
of hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its de- 
parture in a south-easterly direction, under the _their ex- 
various names of Kn^mis, Pt6on, and Teumessus. tension and 
It is joined with Kithaerdn by the lateral com- JoT""*^" 
munication, ranging from west to east, called through 
Pamgs; while the celebrated Pentelikus, abun- oJee^'^nd 
dant in marble quarries, constitutes its con- Pejopon- 
nectinff link, to the south of Pames, with the ''®""'* 
chain from Kith8Br6n to Sunium. 

From the promontory of Antirrhion the line of 
mountains crosses into Peloponnesus, and stretches in a 
southerly direction down to the extremity of the peninsula 
called Tssnarus, now Cape Matapan. Forming the bound- 
ary between Elis with Messenia oi) one side, and Arcadia 
with Laconia on the other, it bears the successive names 
of Olenus, Panachaikus, PholoS, Erymanthus, Lykseus, 
Parrhasius, and Taygetus. Another series of mountains 
strikes off from KithsBron towards the south-west, con- 
stituting under the names of Geraneia and Oneia the high 
ground which first sinks down into the depression forming 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, and then nses again to spread 
itself in Peloponnesus. One of its branches tends westward 
alonff the north of Arka^, comprising the Akrokorinthus 
or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of KyllSne, the 
mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately joining 
Erymanthus and Fholoe — while the other branch strikes 
southward towards the south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, 
the formidable Cape Malea or St. Angelo, — and exhibits 
itself under the successive names of Apesas, Artemisiumi, 
Parthenium, Pamdn, Thornax, and ZarSx. 

iVom the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction 
rather to the eastward of south, stretches the 
Feifon— range of mountains first called Ossa and after- 
to the wards Pelion, down to the south-eastern comer 

oydades. ^fThessaly. Thelong, lofty, andnaked backbone 
of the island of Euboea may be yiewed as a continuance 
both of this chain and of the chain of Othrys: the line is 
farther prolonged by a series of islands in the Archipelago, 
Andros, Tenos, Mykonos, and Naxos, belonging to the group 
ctJled tiie (^clades or islands encircling the sacred centre 
of Delos. Of these Cyclades others are in like manner a 
continuance of the chain which reaches to Gape Sunium — 
Ke6s, Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos join on to Attica, 
as Andros does to Euboea. And we mi^ht even consider 
the great island of KrSte as a prolongation of the system 
of mountains which breasts the winds and waves at Gape 
Malea, the island of Kyth^ra forming the intermediate link 
between them. Skiaihus, Skopelus, and Skyrus, to the 
. north-east of Euboea, also mark themselves out as outlying 
peaks, of the range comprehending Pelion and Euboea. ^ 

By this brief sketch, which uie reader will naturally 
compare with one of the recent maps of the country, itwiU 
be seen that Greece proper is among the most mountainous 
territories in Europe. For although it is convenient, in 
giving a systematic view of the face of the country, to group 
uie multiplicity of mountains into certain chains or ranges, 

> Vox the general fketch of the 0. Miiller, in his short hat ralu- 

mountain iTstem of Hellae , fee ablt treatise Ueher die Makedoner, 

Kmse, Hellas, toL i. oh. 4, p. p. 7 (Berlin, 1826), may be oon- 

380— S90; Dr. Cramer, Geography suited whith advantage. This 

of Anoient Greece, vol. i. p. 8—8. treatise is annexed to the Bni^lish 

Bespecting the northern regions, translation of his History of the 

Epirus, niyria, [and ICaotdonia, Dorians by Sir G. 0. Lewis. 
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foondednpon approximative uniformity of direction; yet 
in point of fact there are so many ramifications and dis- 
persed peaks — so vast a number of hills and crags of 
different magnitude and elevation — that a comparatively 
small proportion of the surface is left for level ground. 
Not only few continuous plains, but even few continuous 
valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. The largest 
spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, in ^tolia, in 
the western portion of Peloponnesus, and in Boeotia: but 
irregular mountains, valleys, frequent but isolated, land- 
locked basins and declivities, which often occur but seldom 
last long, form the character of the country. ^ 

The islands of the Cyclades, Euboea, Attica, and Laco- 
nia, consist for the most part of micaceous schist, Geoiogio»i 
combined with and often covered by crystalline '•»*«»•■. 
granular limestone. ^ The centre and west of Peloponnesus, 
as well as the country north of the Corinthian Gulf from 
the Gulf of Ambrakia to the strait of Euboea, present a 
calcareous formation, varying in different localities as to 
colour, consistency, and hardness, but generally belonging 
or approximating to the chalk: it is often very compact, but 
is distinguished in a marked manner from the crystalline 
limestone above-mentioned. The two loftiest summits in 
Greece 3 (both however lower than Olympus, estimated at 
9700 feet) exhibit this formation — Parnassus whichiattains 
8000 feet, and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which is 

• Out of the 47,600,000 itremM K6ptv9o< h^pf>^ Tt vocl voiXaUtTai, 

( ^ 12,000,000 English aoies) inolu- Strabo, rlii. p. 881. 

ded in the present kingdom of The fertility of Bosotia la no- 

Oreece, 26,600,000 go to mountaina, ticed in Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in 

rucks, rivers, lakes and forests^ the ralnable fragment of Dik»ar- 

and 21,000,000 to arable land, vine- xhns, Bloc *£XXd&o«, p. 140, ed. 

yards, olire and cnrrant grounds, Fnhr. 

*o. By arable land is meant land * For the geological and mine- 

of onltiyation ; for a comparatively ralogical character of Greece, see 

small portion of it is actually the survey undertaken by Dr. Fied* 

cultivated at present. (Strong, ler^ by orders of the present go- 

Statisties of Greece, p. 2, London vemment of Greece, in 1834 and 

1842.) the follow^g years (Beise durch 

The modem kingdom of Greece alle Theile des Kdnigreiuhs Grie- 

does not include Thessaly. The chenland, im Auftrag der K. G. 

epithet xotUc (hollow) is applied Begierung in den Jahren 1884 bis 

to several of the chief Grecian 1837, especially voL ii. p. 612— 

states— xoiX* 'HXk, xoiX^^ AaxtSaU 630). 

|ia>v, xotX6v ApYoc, Ao. • Griesebaoh, Beiaen durch Bu- 

meUen, vol. ii. ch. 18, p. 124. 
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not less than 7800 feet. Olay-slate and conglomerates of 
sand, lime and clay are found in many parts: a close and 
firm conglomerate of lime composes the Isthmus of Corinth: 
loose deposits of pehhles, and calcareous breccia, occupy also 
some portions of the territory. But the most important 
and essential elements of the Grecian soil consist of the 
diluvial and alluvial formations, with which the troughs 
and basins are filled up, resulting from the decomposition 
of the older adjoining rocks. In these reside the produc- 
tive powers of the country, and upon these the grain and 
vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. The 
mountain regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is 
reason to believe that they were better wooded in antiquity: 
in many parts, however, and especially in jiEtolia and Akar- 
nania, they afford plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture 
for the cattle during summer, at a time when the plains are 
thoroughly burnt up. * For other articles of fooa, depen- 
dence must be had on the valleys, which are occasionally of 
singular fertility. The low grounds ofThessaly, the valley 
of the Kephisus and the borders of the lake Kopais in 
Boeotia, the western portion of Elis, the plains of Stratus 
on the confines of Akarnania and JStolia, and those near 
the river Pamisus in Messenia, both are now and were in 
ancient times remarkable for their abundant produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another 
irreguia- serious incouvenience to which the low grounds 
rity of the of Greece are exposed, — ^the want of a supply of 
waters— water at once adequate and regular. ^ Abun- 
rivers dry dauce of rain falls during the autumnal and 
in Bummer, ^miter months, little or none during the summer; 

' In passing through the valley conoeiyes even the icefiiov nupr^^d- 

between (Eta and Parnassas, going pov of Thebes as having in its 

towards Elateia, Fiedler observes primitive state been covered with 

the striking change in the charac- wood (v. 227). 

ter of the country : "Bomelia (i. e. The best timber used by the an- 

Akamania,iBtolia, Ozolian Lokris, cient Oreeks came from Macedonia, 

Ae.)y woody, well-watered, and the Euxine, and the Fropontis: 

covered with a good soil, ceases the timber of Mount Parnassus 

at once and precipitously ; while and of Eubosa was reckoned very 

craggy limestone mountains of a bad ; that of Arcadia better (Theo- 

white grey colour exhibit the cold phrast. v. 2, 1 ; iii. 9). 

character of Attica and the Morea." * See Fiedler, Beise, Ac. vol. 1. 

(Beise, i. p. 213.) pp. 84, 2l», 362, Ac. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo Both Fiedler and Strong (Sta- 
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while the naked limestone of the numerous hills neither 
absorbs nor retains moisture, so that the rain runs off as 
rapidly as it falls. Springs are not numerous, i Most rivers 
are torrents in early spring, and dry before the end of 
summer: the copious combinations of the ancient language 
designated the winter torrent b^ a special and separate 
word. 2 The most considerable rivers in the country are, 
the Peneius, which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, 
finding an exit into the ^gean through the narrow defile 
which parts Ossa from Olympus, — and the Achel6us, which 
flows from Pindus in a south-westerly direction, separating 
iBtolia from Akamania and emptying itself into the Ionian 
sea: the EuSnus also takes its rise at a more southerly part 
of the same mountain-chain and falls into the same sea more 
to the eastward. The rivers more to the southward are 
unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asdpus in Boeotia, 
Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a languid stream 
throughout the summer; while the Inachus near Argos, 
and the Kephisus and Bissus near Athens, present a scanty 
reality which falls short still more of their great poetical 
celebrity. The Alpheius and the Spercheius are consider- 
able streams — the Achel6uB is still more important. ' The 
quantity of mud which its turbid stream bro.ught down and 
deposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the land at its 
embouchure, within the observation of ThucydidSs.^ 

But the disposition and properties of the Ghrecian 
territoiT, though not maintaining permanent rivers, are 
favourable to me multiplication of lakes and ji^equexit 
marshes. There are numerous hollows and manhet 
enclosed basins, out of which the water can find •"* ^•^••* 
no superficial escape, and where^ unless it makes for itself 
a subterranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it 
remains either as a marsh or a lake according to the time 
of year. In Thessaly we find the lakes Ness6nis and Bcsbeis; 

tistios of Greece, p. 169) dwell with extreme temporary falness and 

great reason upon the inestimable yiolence, with absolute dryness 

▼alne of Artesian wells for the (Kriegk, Schriften snr allgemei- 

eonntry. nen Erdknnde, p. 301, Leipzig 

1 Ross, Beise auf den Griechi- 1840). 

■Chen Inseln, vol. i. letter 2, p. 12. * Most of the Echinades How rise 

* The Greek language seems to oat of dry land, which has acou- 

stand singular in the expression mulated at the mouth of the 

Xtifiia^pouc— the Wady§ of Ar&bia AohelOus. 

manifest the like alternation, of * Thuoydid. it 102. 
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in ^tolia, between the Acheldos and Eudnus, Strabo men- 
tionB the lake of Trichdnis, besides seyeral other lakes, 
which it is difficult to identify indiyidaally, though the 
quantity of ground covered by lake and marsh is as a whole 
very considerable. In Bcsotia are situated the lakes ElopaYs, 
HyUkdy and Harma; the first of the three formed chiefly 
by the riyer KephisuSi flowing from Parnassus on the north- 
west, and shaDinff for itself a sinuous course through the 
mountains of ^rho&is. On the north-east and east, ^e lake 
Kopaais is bounded by the high land of Mount Ptdon, which 
intercepts its communication with the Strait of Eubosa. 
Throuffh the limestone of this mountain the water has 
either found or forced seyeral subterraneous cayities, by 
which it obtains a partial egress on the other side of the 
rocky hill and then flows into the strait. The Ejttabothra, 
as they were termed in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imper« 
feet and half-obstructed condition. Eyen in antiquity how- 
oyer tibey neyer fully sufficed to carry off the surplus waters 
of the ^ephisus; for the remains are still found of an arti- 
ficial tunnel, pierced through the whole breadth of the rock, 
and with perpendicular anertures at proper intenrab to let 
in the air from aboye. Tnis tunnel — one of the most inter- 
esting remnants of antiquity, since it must date from the 
prosperous days of the old Orchomenus, anterior to its 
absorption into the Boeotian league, as well as to the pre- 
ponderance of Thebes — is now choked up and rendered 
useless. It may perhaps haye been designedly obstructed 
by the hand of an enemy. The scheme of Alexander the 
Great who commissioned an ensrineer from Ghalkis to re- 
open it, was defeated first by mscontents in Boeotia, and 
nitimatelyby his early death, i ^ , 

The £!atabothra of the lake Eopais are a specimen of 
g the ph»nomenon so frequent in Greece — flakes 

TftneM and riyers finding for themselyes subterranean 
course of passages through the cayities in the limestone 
o/iand?^ rocks, and eyen pursuing their unseen course 
locked for a considerable distance before they emerge 
**■*"■• to the light of day. In Arcadia, especially, seyeral 
remarkable examples of subterranean water-communication 
occur: this central region of Peloponnesus ]f resents a cluster 
of sudi completely enclosed yalleys or basins. > 

* Stiftbo, Iz. p. 407. in Morea, rol. ill. pp. 45, 163— 

•Colonel Leake obserrescTraTel 8 166), "the plain of Tripolitza 
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It will be seen from these circomstaBces, that Greece, 
considering its limited total eztenti offers but little motive 



(aneiently that of Teg6» «nd 
MftntineU) is hj far the greaUit 
of that cluster of ralleys in the 
eentre of Peloponnesus, each of 
which if eo olosely shut in by 
the intersecting mountains, that 
no outlet is afforded to the waten 
except through the mountains 
themselTOs," *o. Bespeoting the 
Arcadian Orohomenus and its en- 
closed lake with Katabothra, see 
the same work, p. 108: and the 
mountain plains near Oorinth, p. 
MS. 

This temporary disappearance 
of the riyers was familiar to the 
ancient obserrers— ol xaTaiciv6|&tvoi 
TU>v icoTa|&u>v (Aristot. Meteorolog. 
i. 18. Dioddr. zr. 49. Strabo, ri. 
p. 217; Tiii. p. 88», Ac). 

.Their familiarity with this ph»- 
nomenon was in part the souroe 
of some geographical luppositionii 
which now appear to us eztra- 
Tagant, respecting the long subter- 
ranean and submarine course of 
eertain rirers, and their reappear- 
ance at rery distant points. So- 
phoklds said that the Inachue of 
Akamania joined the Inachus of 
Argolis ; Ibykus the poet affirmed 
that the As6pus near Sikyon had its 
source in Fhrygia ; the river Indpus 
of the little island of Delos was 
alleged by others to be an effluent 
from the mighty Nile; and the 
rhetor ZMlus, in a panegyrieal 
oration to the inhabitants of 
TenedoB, went the length of as- 
suring them that the Alpheius in 
Blis had its source in their island 
(Strabo, rt p. 971). Kot only 
Pindar and other poets (Antigen. 
Garyst. o. 166), but also the his- 
torian Timnus (Timsi Frag. 197, 
ed. GSller), and Pausanias also 
with the greatest confidence (r. 
7,9), beliSTed that the fountain 



Arethusa at Syracuse was nothing 
•lee but the reappearance of the 
river Alpheius from Peloponnesus : 
this was attested by the actual 
ftet that a goblet or eup (f tdXi)) 
thrown into the Alpheiuc bad 
come up at the Syraousan fountain, 
which Timnus professed to have 
Terified,~but CTcn the arguments 
by which Strabo Justifies his dis- 
belief of this tale, show how 
powerftilly the phenomena of the 
Grecian riTcre acted upon his 
mind. «If (says he, I. e.) the Al- 
pheius, instead of flowing into the 
sea, fell into some chasm in the 
earth, there would be some plau- 
sibility In supposing that it con- 
tinued its subterranean course as 
fas as Sicily without mixing with 
the sea: but since its Junction with 
the sea is matter of obserration, 
and since there it no aperture 
Tisible near the shore to absorb the 
wataf of the rirer (9T6|i.a t^ xaxa- 
icivov xh ^t^iici TOO KOTapiou), so it is 
plain that the water cannot main- 
tain Iti separation and its sweetness, 
whereaa the spring Arethusa is per- 
fectly good to drink." I hare trans- 
lated here the sense rather than 
the words of Strabo ; but the 
phenomena of "rirers falling into 
chasms and being drunk up* for a 
time is exactly what happens in 
Greece. It did not appear to 
Strabo impottible that the Alpheius 
might trarerse so great a distance 
underground ; nor do we wonder 
at this when we learn that a more 
able geographer than he (Eratos- 
thenes) supposed that the marshes 
of Bhinokolura, between the 
Mediterranean and the Bed Seat 
were formed by the Buphratfts and 
Tigris, which flowed underground 
fox the length of 6000 stadia or 
furlongs (Btrabo, zri. p. 741; 
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and still less of convenient means, for internal communica- 
tion among its various inhabitants. ^ Each village or town- 
Difflouity ^^P occupying its plain with the enclosing 
mountains, 2 supplied its own main wants, whilst 
the transport of commodities by land was suf- 
ficiently difficult tp discourage greatly any 
regular commerce with neighbours. In so far as the 
face of the interior country was concerned, it seemed as if 
nature had been disposed from the beginning to keep the 



of land- 
oommuni- 
cation %md 
transport 
in Greece. 



Seidel, Fragm. Bratosth. p. 194): 
compare the story about the 
Buphrates passing anderground 
and reappearing in Ethiopia as 
the rirer Nile (Pansan. ii. 6, 3). 
This disappearance and reap- 
pearance of rivers connected itself, 
in the minds of ancient physical 
philosophers, with the supposition 
of vast reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, which were 
protruded upwards to the surface 
by some gaseous force (see Seneca, 
Nat. QusBst. vi. 8). Pomponius 
Mela mentions an idea of some 
writers, that the source of the Nile 
was to be found, not in our (olxou- 
l&ivY)) habitable section of the globe, 
but in the Antichthon, or southern 
continent, and that it flowed under 
the ocean to rise up in Bthiopia 
(Mela, i. 9, 66). 

These views of the ancients, 
evidently based upon the analogy 
of Grecian rivers, are well set 
forth by M. Letronne in a -paper 
on the situation of the Terr«i^trial 
Paradise m represented by the 
Fathers of the Church; oited in A. 
von Humboldt, Bzamen Oritique 
d« rHistoir^ de la G6ographie, 
Ac, vol. ill. p. 118-180. 

1 «Upon the arrival of the king 
and regency in 1833 (observes Mr. 
Strong), no carriage roads existed 
in Greece; nor were .they indeed 
much wanted previously, as down 
to that period not ft carriage, 
waggon, or cart, or any other de- 
scription of vehicles, was to be 



found In the whole country. Th« 
traffic in general was carried on 
by means of boats, to which the 
long indented line of the Grecian 
coast and -its numerous islands 
afforded every facility. Between 
the seaports and the interior of 
the kingdom, the communication 
was effected by means of beasts 
of burden, such as mules, horses, 
and camels." (Statistics of Greece, 
p. 38.) 

This exhibits a retrograde maifcK 
to a point lower than the descrip- 
tion of the Odyssey, where Tele- 
machus and Peisistratus drive their 
chariot from Pylus to Sparta. The 
remains of the ancient roads are 
still seen in many parts of Greece 
(Steong, p. 34). 

* Dr. 01arke*s description deser- 
ves to be noticed, though his warm 
eulogies on the fertility of the 
soil, taken generally, are not 
borne out by later observers:— 
"The physical phMnom«n» of 
Greece, differing from those of 
any other country, present a series 
of beautiful plains, successively 
surrounded by mountains of lime- 
stone; resembling, although upon 
a larger scale, and rarely accom- 
panied by volcanic products, the 
craters of the Phlegrsean fields. 
Bverywhere their level surfaces 
seem to have been deposited by 
water, gradually retired or evapo- 
rated; they consist for the most 
part of the richest soil, and their 
produce is yet proverbially abun- 
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opulation of Greece socially and politically disunited — 
y providing so many hedges of separation, and so many 
boundaries, generally hard, sometimes impossible, to over- 
leap. One special motive to intercourse, however, arose 
out of this very geographical constitution of the country, 
and its endless alternation of mountain and vallev. The 
difference of climate and temperature between me high 
and low grounds is very great; the harvest is secured in 
one place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find 
during the heat of summer shelter and pasture on the 
hills, at a time when the plains are burnt up. ^ The practice 
of transferring them from the mountains to the plain ac- 
cording to the chan£[e of season, which subsists still as it 
did in ancient times, is intimately connected with the struc- 
ture of the country, and must from the earliest period have 
brought about communication among the otherwise disunited 
villages.' 

Such difficulties, however, in the internal transit by land 
were to a great extent counteracted by the large proportion 
of coast and the accessibility of the country by sea. The 
prominences and indentations in the line of Grecian coast 
are hardly less remarkable than the multiplicity of eleva- 
tions and depressions which everywhere mark the surface. ^ 



dant. In this manner stood the 
cities of Argos, Sikyon, Oorinth, 
Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, 
Amphissa, Orchomenus, Ohssronea, 
Lebadea, Larissit, Pella, and many 
others." (Dr. Clarke's Travels, ▼ol. 
it ch. 4, p. 74.) 

■ Sir W. Gell found, in the 
month of March, summer in the 
low plains of Messenia, spring in 
Laconia, winter in Arcadia (Jour- 
ney in Greece, p. 366 — 859). 

* The cold central region (or 
mountain plain— ipoicdSiov) of Tri- 
politsa differs in climate from the 
maritime region%Df Peloponnesus, 
as much as the south of England 
flrom the south of France . . . No 
appearance of spring on the trees 
near Tegea, though not more than 
twenty-four miles from Argos . . . 
Oattle are sent f!rom thence erery 
winter to the maritime plains of 



Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trar. in 
Morea, rol. i. pp. 88, 98, 197). The 
pasture on Mount Olono (boun- 
dary of Elis, Arcadia, and Achaia) 
is not healthy until June (Leake, 
vol. ii. p. 119) ; compare p. 848, and 
Fiedler, Beise, i p. 314. 

See also the instructire Inscrip- 
tion of Orchomenus, in Boeckh, 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener, t. 
ii. p. 880. 

The transference of cattle, be- 
longing to proprietors in one state, 
for temporary pasturage in an- 
other, is as old as the Odyssey, 
and is marked by various illustra- 
tive incidents: see the cause of 
the first Messenian war (Diodor* 
Fragm. viii. vol. iv. p. 38, ed. Wess. ; 
Pausan. iv. 4, 9). 

" "Universa autem (Peloponne- 
sus), velut pensante ssquorum in- 
ounus naturik, in montet 78 ex* 
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The shape of Peloponnesus, with its three southern gulfii 
indenu- ^*^® Argollc, liaconian and If essenian), was com- 
tions'^iiL pared by the ancient geographerB to the le^if 
of^oaS- ^^ * plane-tree: the IraffassBan Qnlf on the 
nuiv^rsai eastem side of Greece, and the Ambrakian G-ulf 
lu®® b *^sea ^^ *^® western, with their narrow entrances and 
^ ^ '^^' considerable area, are equivalent to internal 
lakes: Xenophdn boasts of the double sea which embraces 
so la,Tg;e a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the triple sea 
by wmch Bosotia was accessible from west, north, and 
south — ^the Eubosan Strait opening a long line of country 
on both sides to coasting navigation. ^ But the most im- 
portant of all Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the 
Saronisv washing the noraiem and north-eastern shores of 
Peloponneems and separated by the narrow barrier of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The former, especially, lays open 
^tolia, Phokis, and Bosotia, as well as the whole northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, to water approach. Corinth in 
ancient times served as an entrep6t for the trade between 
Italy and Asia Minor — ^oods being unshipped at Lechseum, 
the port on the Corintman Gulf, and carried by land across 
to KenchresB, the port on the Saronic: indeed even the 
merchant vessels themselves, when not very large,* were 

tollitur.* (Plin. H. K. It. 0.) ambire, et jugia eiiam aiqjue mon- 

8tiabo touches, In a striking Ufm§ iiueri velut in mm." 

passage (ii. p. 131—129), on the in- ' Xenophon, Be Teotigal. o. 1 ; 

fluence of the sea in determining Bphor. Frag. 07, ed. Hant; 8te- 

the shape and boundaries of the phan. Bys. BcuuxU. 

land: his obserrations upon the ' ^^^Jt H. N. ir. 6, about the 

great superiority of Bnrope Orer Isthmus of Corinth: "LechttMhinc, 

A.sia and Afirioa in respect of in- Genchrea UUno, angustiarum 

tersection and interpenetration of termini, longo et aneipitinayium 

land by the sea-water are remark- ambitu (i e. round Oape Malea), 

able: ij fttv o&v E6pu)iei) koXuvx^- qium magniiudo plau9tri§ irmnwehi 

(toveeriTY) icaau)v ioxi, Ao, He does prohibei : quam ob oausam perfo- 

not especially name the obast of dere narigabili alreo aagnstias 

Greece, though his remarks hare eas tentaTore Demetrius rex, die- 

a more axaot bearing upon Greece tator 0»sar, Oaius prinoepi, Do- 

than upon any other country. And mitius Hero— infausto (ut omnium 

we may copy a passage out of exitu patuit) incepto." 

Tacitus (Agricol. c. 10), written in The 8«oXx6c, l«si than four miles 

reference to Britain, which applies across, where ships were drawn 

far more precisely to Greece: "nus- across, if their else permitted, 

quam latius dominari mare .... stretched firom Lech«um on the 

nee litore tenus aoerescere aut Oorinthian Gulf, to Schosnns, a 

resorberi, sed influere penitus et little eastward of KenChres, on 
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(Conveyed across by the same route. It was accounted a 
prodigious advantage to escape the necessity of sailing 
round Cape Malea: and the violent winds and currents 
which modem experience attests to prevail around that 
formidable promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the 
apprehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with his 
imperfect apparatus for navigation. * 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece 
Proper which could, be considered as out of reach of the 
sea, while most parts of it were convenient and easy of ac^ 
cess : in fact, the Arcadians were the only large section of 
the Hellenic name (we may add the Doric Tetrapolis and 
the mountaineers along the chain of Pindus and Tymphres- 
tus) who were altogether without a seaport. 2 But Greece 
Proper constituted only a fraction of the entire gea-com- 
Hellenic world, during the historical age; there munication 
were the numerous islands, and still more numer- JoJ^JJJe*^ 
ous continental colonies, all located as indepen- islands and 
dent intruders on distinct points of the coast, s in colonies, 
the Euxine,the ^gean, the Mediterranean and the Adriatic; 



the Sar6nic Gulf (Strabo, viii. p. 
380). Strabo (yiii. p. 335) reckons 
fhe breadth of the §ioX-/6« at forty 
stadia (about 4% Englilsh miles) ; 
the reality, according to lieake, is 
3 Vs English miles (Trav els in Morea , 
yol. ii. ch. zxix. p. 297). 

* The north wind*, the Etesian 
wind of the ancients, blows strong 
in the ^gean nearly the whole 
summer, and. with especially dan- 
gerous riolence at three points,— 
under Karystos, the southern cape 
of Euboea, near Cape Malea, and 
in the narrow strait between the 
islands of Tdnos, Mykonos, and 
Bdlos (Boss, Beisen auf den Grie- 
chisohen Inseln, toI. 1. p. 20). See 
also Colonel Leake's account of. 
tha terror of the Greek boatmen 
from the gales and cunrents round 
Mount Athos : the canal cut by 
Xerxes through the isthmus was 
justified by sound reasons (Travels 
in Northern Greece, rol. lii. c. 24, 
p. 146). 

* The Periplus of Skylaz enu- 

yoL. n. 



merates every section of the Greek 
name, with the insignificant ex- 
ceptions noticed in the text, as 
partaking of the line of coast ; it 
even mentions Arcadia (c. 46), be- 
cause* at that time Lepreum had 
shaken off the supremacy of Elis, 
and was confederated with the 
Arcadians (about 360 b.c): Le- 
preum possessed about twelve 
miles of coast,which therefore count 
as Arcadian. 

■ Cicero (De Republic^, ii. 2 — 4, 
in the fragments of that lost trea- 
tise, ed. Mail) noticed emphati- 
cally both the general maritime 
accessibility of Grecian towns, 
and the effects of that circumstance 
on Grecian character: — "Quod de 
Corintho dixi, id baud scio an 
liceat d.e cunctA Grsecift verissime 
dioere. Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus 
fere tota in mari est: nee prseter 
Phliantios ulli sunt, quorum agri 
non eontingant mare: et extra 
Peloponnesum iBnianes et Dores 
et Dolopes soli absunt » mari. 
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and distant from each other by the space which separates 
Trebizond from Marseilles. All these various cities wei'e 
comprised in the name Hellas, which implied no geo- 
graphical continuity: all prided themselyes on Hellenic 
blood, name, religion and mythical ancestry. As the only 
communication between them was maritime, so the sea, im- 
portant even if we look to Ghreece Proper exclusively, was 
the sole channel for transmitting ideas and improvements, 
as well as for maintaining sympathies, social, political, re- 
ligious, and literary, throughout these outlying members of 
the Hellenic aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply 
Views of iinpressed witn the contrast between an inland 
the ancient and a maritime city: in the former, simplicity 
sophen on <^^ uniformity of lue, tenacity of ancient habits 
and dislike of what is new or foreign, great force 
of exclusive ^Tinpath^ and narrow range both 
of objeci^ and ideas; in the latter, variety and 
novelty of sensations, expansive imagination, tole- 
ration, and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
greater activity of the individual and corresponding mutabi- 
lity of the state. This distinction stands prominent in the 
many comparisons instituted between the Athens of Pe- 
rikl^s and the Athens of the earlier times down to Sol6n. . 
Both Plato and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically — and 
the former especially, whose genius conceived the com- 
prehensive scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuring 
in practice the whole course of individual thought 
and feeling in his imaginary comiftunity, treats maritune 
communication, if pushed beyond the narrowest limits, as 
fatal to the success and permanence of any wise scheme of 
education. Certain it is that a greatdifference of charac- 
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Quid dicam insulas GrsecisB, qa« 
flnctibns einctse natant pasne ipsse 
simul cum ciyitatium institntis et 
moribns' Atqne hno qnidem, nt 
snpra dixi, reteris sunt GrseoisB. 
Ooloniamm TCro «a8B est deducta 
a (trails in Asiam, Thraoiam, 
Italiam, Siciliam, AiHcam, pr»ter 
unam Magnesiam, quam undanon 
alluat ? Ita barbaromm agrii quasi 
adtexta qutedam yidetur ora esse 
Grsecis." 



Oompare Gicero, Epistol. ad 
Attic. Yi. a, with the reference to 
Diksearchus, who agreed to a great 
extent inPlato*s objections against 
a maritime site (Be Legg. iy. p. 
705; also Aristot. Politic, yii.6-6). 
The sea (says Plato) is indeed a 
salt and bitter neighbour ({iiXa 
Ts i&^v 5vTtt>< iX|&op6v %a\ icixp6v 
YtiT6vT)|&a), though conyenient for 
purposes of daily use. 
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ter existed between those Greeks who mingled jy^g^^^^^ 
mnch in maritime afEairs, and those who did not. between 
The Arcadian may stand as a type of the pure JJJt^J^"^ 
Grecian landsman, with his rustic and illiterate the ses- 
habits < — his diet of sweet chestnuts, barley q^^I^^ 
cakes and pork (as contrasted with the fish whicn 
formed the chief seasoning for the bread of an Athenian) — 
his superior courage and endurance — his reverence for Lace- 
dssmonian headship as an old and customary influence — his 
sterility of intellect and imagination as well as his slackness 
in enterprise — his unchangeable rudeness of relations with 
the gods, which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he came 
back empty-handed from the chase ; while the inhabitant of 
Phdkssa or Miletus exemplifies the Grecian mariner, ea^er 
in search of gain — active, skilful, and daring at sea, but in« 
ferior in steadfast bravery on land---more excitieible in 
imagination as well as more mutable in character^— full of 
pomp and expense in religious manifestations towards the 
Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of Branchidss: with a mind 
more open to the varieties of Ghrecian ener^ and to the 
refining influences of Grecian civilization. The Pelopon- 
nesians generally, and the Lacedssmonians in particular, ap- 
proached to the Arcadian tvpe— -while the Athenians of 
the fiftii century b.o. stood toremost in the other; super- 
adding to it howevor a delicacy of taste, and a joredomi- 
nance of intellectual sympathy and enjoyments, wmch seem 
to have been peculiar to themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in 
many respects to that of Switzerland, produced jgireoti of 
two effects of great moment upon the character the oonii- 
and history of the people. In the first place, it ^oreeee 
materially strengthened their powers of defence : upon the 
it shut up the country against those invasions relations of 
from the interior which successively subjugated the inh»- 
aJl their continental colonies; and it at the same ^^^'^*'* 

> HekfttMUt, Prftgm. 'Apxafiix&v Tovlxa i&aaTlaSotev Sxe xpla totQA 

Betuvov .... |idCai< xal 8tia xpla. icaptlT)* 

Herodot. L 66. BaXaivv)9i7oi &v8ptc. £l ^' &X>.<i>c ve6aatc xaT& |&iv xpi« 

Theoerit. Id. rli. 106.~ k^vt* iv6x«ae» 

Kl|v i&iv TttOO* IpS^Ci (t> n$v ^IXt, A«xv6(itvoc xvieato, Ao. 

I&ij^ tI to icoii6«c The alteration of Xtot, trhich ie 

'ApxaSixol oxiXXaiffiv 6c6 cXeupdc obviouely out of place, in the 

tt xal d>|i.oo« loholia on thia passage, to Ivioi, 
ftppean unquestionable. 

q3 
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time rendered e^u^h fraction more difficult to be attacked 
by the rest^ so as to exercise a certain conservative influence 
in assuring the tenure of actual possessors: for the pass of 
ThermopywB between Thessaly and Phokis, that of Ki- 
thseron between Bceotia and Attica, or the mountainous range 
of Oneion and Geraneia along the Isthmus of Corinth, were 
positions which an inferior number of brave men could 
hold against a much ^eater force of assailants. But, in 
the next place, while it tended to protect each section of 
Greeks &om being conquered, it also kept them politically 
disunited and perpetuated their separate autonomy, ft 
fostered that powerful principle of repulsion, which disposed 
even the smallest township to constitute itself a political 
unit apart from the rest, and to resist aU idea of coalescence 
with others, either amicable or compulsory. To a modem 
reader, accustomed to large political aggregations, and 
securities for good government through the representative 
system, it requires a certain mental effort to transport 
mmself back to a time when even the smallest town clung 
so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless 
such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient world, 
throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the 
Hellens it stands out more conspicuously, for several 
reasons. — first, because they seem to have pushed the mul- 
4;iplication of autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing 
that even islands not larger than Feparethos and Ajuorgos 
had two or three separate city communities :i secondly,- 
because they produced, for the first time in the history of 
mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of govern^ 
ment, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous city 
was accepted as the indispensable basis of political specu- 
lation; thirdly, because this incurable subdivision proved 
Anally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority over their conquerors; and*. lastly, 
because incapacity of political coalescence did not preclude 
a powerful and extensive sympathy between the inhabitants 
of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fra- 
ternise for numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, 
intellectual, and sBsthetical. For these reasons, the inde- 
finite multiplication of self-governing towns, though in 
truth a phsBRomenon common to ancient Europe as con- 
trasted with the large monarchies of Asia, appears more 

f ^kylax, Peripl. 69. 
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marked among the ancient Greeks than elsewhere: isind 
there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a considerable 
degree, to the multitude of insulating boundaries which 
the configuration of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose tnat the same causes may 
have tended to promote that unborrowed intellectual deve- 
lopment for which they stand so conspicuous. Effects 
General propositions respecting the working of J^P^^If *^o*' 
climate and physical agencies upon character lectuai de- 
are indeed treacherous; for our knowledge of veiopment. 
the globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, 
mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmosphere, 
are all consistent with the greatest diversities of resident 
men: moreover the contrast between the population of 
Greece itself, for the seven centuries preceding the Christian 
fipra, and the Greeks of more modern times, is alone enough 
to inculcate reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless 
we may venture to note certain improving influences, 
connected with their geographical position, at a time when 
iliey had no books to study, and no more advanced prede- 
cessors to imitate. We may remark, first, that their position 
made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus sup- 
plying them with great variety of objects, sensations, and 
adventures; next, that each petty community, nestled apart 
amidst its own rocks, * was sufficiently severed from the 
rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the 
r.emainder; so that an observant Greek, commercing with 
a great diversity of half-countrymen, whose language he 
understood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, 
had access to a larger mass of social and political expe- 
rience than any other man in so unadvanced an age could 
personally obtain. The Phoenician, superior to the Greek 
on ship-board, traversed wider distances and saw a greater 
number pf strangers, but had not the same means of intimate 
communion with a multiplicity of fellows in blood and 
language. His relations, confined to purchase and sale, did 
not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which . 
pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which 
here presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety 
highly stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of. 

' Giceroy de Orator, i. 44, ''Ithacam illam in asperrimis saxalisit 
•icut nidulam, affixam." 
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geniaSy — ^who at the same time, if he sought to communicat6 
his own impressions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse 
audience, was forced to shake off what was peculiar to his 
own town or community, and to put forth matter in har- 
mony with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may 
ei^plain in part that penetrating apprehension of human 
life and character, and that power of touching sympathies 
common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such 
periodical intercommunion, of brethren habituaUy isolated 
from each other, was the only means then open of procuring 
for the bard a diversified range of experience and a many- 
coloured audience; and it was to a great degree the result 
of geog[raphical causes. Perhaps among other nations 
such facilitating causes might have been found, yet without 
producing any result comparable to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
But Homer was nevertheless dependent upon the conditions 
of his age, and we can at least point out those peculiarities 
in early Grecian socieiy without which Homenc excellence 
would never have existed, — the geographical position is 
one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not dis- 
Minerai tinguished. Gold was obtained in considerable 
produc. abundance in the island of Siphnos, which, 
tions. throughout the sixth century b.c., was among 

the richest communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi distin^shed for the richness of its 
votive offerings. At that time gold was so rare in Greece, 
that the LacedsBmonians were obliged to send to the Lydian 
Croesus in order to provide enough of it for the gilding of 
a statue. ^ It appears to have been more abundant in Asia 
jBiinor, and the quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied 
by the opening of mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
even some parts of Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, 
some mines were re-opened with profitable result, whic^ 
had been originally begun, and subsequently abandoned, 
by Phoenician settlers of an earlier century. From these 
same districts also was procured a considerable amount of 

■ Herodot. L 62 ; ill. 67 ; ▼£. 46 — downwaidi , were numerous and 

125. Boeckh, Public Economy of valuable ; especially those dedloa- 

Athens, B. i. oh. 8. ted by Orossus, who (Herodot. 1. 

The gold and silrer offerings sent 17—62) seems to hare surpassed 

to the Delphian temple, eren firom all predecessors, 
the Homeric times (II. ix. iOo) 
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silver: while about the beginning of the fifth century b.o., 
the first effective commencement seems to have been made 
of turning to account the rich southern district of Attica, 
called Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts of 
Greece, especially in Cyprus and EuboPka— in which latter 
island was also found the earth called Cadmia, employed for 
the purification of the ore. Bronze was used among the 
Greeks for many purposes in which iron is now employed: 
and even the arms of the Homeric heroes (different in this 
respect from the later historical Greeks) are composed of 
copper, tempered- in such a way as to impart to it an 
astonishing hardness. Iron was found in Eubosa, Boe6tia, 
and Melos — ^but still more abundantly in the mountainous 
region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is however no 
part of Greece where the remains of ancient metallurcy 
appear now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. The 
excellence and varieties of marble, from Pentelikus, Hy- 
mettus, Paros, Earystus, &c., and other parts of the country 
— so essential for purposes of sculpture and architectuie 
— are well known. ^ 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the 
coast ofAsiaMinor, and the southernmost regions ^t^ ^^^f 
of Italy and Spain, Greece produced wheat, bar- produo- 
ley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest times of **°^"' 
which we have any knowledge; though the currants, Indian 
com, silk, and tobacco which the country now exhibits, are 
an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus and other 
authors amply attest the observant and industrious agri- 
culture prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the 
care with which its various natural productions, compre- 
hending a great diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were 
turned to account. The cultivation of the vine and the 
olive — ^the latter indispensable to ancient life not merely 
for the purposes which it serves at present, but also from 
the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the body — 
appears to have been particularly elaborate; and the many 
dlnerent accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which were 
to be found, not only in Hellas Proper, but also among the 
scattered Greek settlements, afforded to observant planters 
materials for study and comparison. The barley-cake seems 

> Stoabo, z. p. 447 ; xlr. p. 680— yol. 1. p. 328. Fiedler , Beisen in 
684. Stephan. Bys. t. At8T)'J>oc, Griechenland , toL iL p. 118— 
Aaxe8al{iu>v. Kmse, Hellas, cb. It. 650. 
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to have been more generally eaten than the wheaten loaf:* 
but one or other of them, together with vegetables and fish 
(sometimes fresh, but more frequently salt), was the common 
food of the population; the Arcadians fed much upon pork, 
and the Spartans also consumed animal food, but by the 
Greeks generally fresh meat seems to have been little eaten, 
except at festivals and sacrifices. The Athenians, the most 
commercial people in Greece Proper, though their light, 
dry, and comparatively poor soil produced excellent barley, 
nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own con- 
sumption: they imported considerable supplies of corn from- 
Sicily, from the coasts of the Euxine, and the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, and salt fish both from the Propontis and even from 
Gades:2 the distance from whence these supplies came, when 
we take into consideration the extent of fine corn-land in 
BoBotia and Thessaly, proves how little internal trade, 
existed between the various regions of Greece Proper. The 
exports of Athens consisted in her figs and other fruit, 
olives, oil — for all of which she was distinguished — together 
with pottery, ornamental manufactures, and the silver from 
her mines at Laureion. Salt-fish doubtless found its way 
more or less throughout all Greece; 3 but the population 
of other states in Greece lived more exclusively upon their 
own produce than the Athenians, with less of purchase and 

* At the repast provided at the Byz. v. rdSsioa):— 

public cost for those who dined in llotep' -^v to xdpiyo^, (Dpoyiov ^ 

the Prytaneium of Athens , Sol6n FaSeiptxdv; 

directed barley-cakes for ordinary The Phoenician merchanlj who 

days, wheaten bread for festivals brought the salt-flsh from Gadcs, 

(Athenseus, iv. p. 137). took back with them Attic pottery 

The milk of ewes and goats was for sale among the African tribes 

in ancient Greece preferred to that of the coast of Morocco (Skylax, 

of cows (Aristot. Hist. Animal, iii. Peripl. c. 109). 

15, 5—7); at present also cow's- « Simonidds, Fragm. 109, Gais- 

milk and butter is considered un- ford.— 

wholesome in Greece , and is sel- UpoaBz jiiev Afx^' 5){i.oiaiv syov xpiQ- 

dom or never eaten (Kruse, Hellas, yeiov fiaiXXav 

vol. i. ch. 4. p. 368). 'Ix^uc eS 'ApYouc eU Teyiav 

^ Theophrast. Cans. PI. ix. 2, I'fspov, Ac. 

Demosthen adv. Leptin. c. 9. That The Odyssey mentions certain 

salt-fish from the Propontis and inland people who knew nothing 

firom Gades was sold in the mar- either of the sea, or of ships , or 

kets of Athens -during the Pelo- the taste of salt: Pausanias looks 

ponnesian war , appears from a for them in Epirus (Odyss. xi. 121 ; 

fragment of the Marikas of Eupo- Pausan. i. 12, 3). 
lis (Fr. 98, ed.Meineke; Stephan. 
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Balei — a mode of life assisted by the simple domestic econ- 
omy universally prevalent, in which the women not only 
carded and spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the 
clothing and bedding employed in the family. Weaving 
was then considered as much a woman's business as spinning, 
and the same feeling and habits still prevail to the present 
day in modern Greece, where the loom is constantly seen 
in the peasants* cottages, and always worked by women. ^ 

The climate of Greece appears to be generally described 
by modern travellers in more favourable terms ^ 
than it was by the ancients, which is easily ex- better and 
plicable from the classical interest, picturesque ?^°'j®j^ 
beauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly in ^ancfent 
appreciated by an English or a German eye. ^j'^®^ *^^*^ 
Herodotus 3, Hippokrates, and Aristotle, treat ^ ^ °°^' 
the climate of Asia as far more genial and favourable both 
to animal and vegetable life, but at the same time more 
enervating than that of Greece : the latter they speak of 
chiefly in reference to its changeful character aiid diver- 
sities of local temperature, which they consider as highly 
stimulant to the energies of the inhabitants. There is 
reason to conclude that ancient Greece was much more 
healthy than the same territory is at present, inasmuch as 
it was more industriously cultivated, and the towns both 
more carefully administered and better supplied with water. 
But the differences in respect of healthiness, between one 
portion of Greece and another, appear always to have been 
considerable, and this, as well as the diversities of climate, 
affected the local habits and character of the par- q^^^^ ^.f_ 
ticular sections. Not merely were there great ference 
differences between the mountaineers and the on^^pj^t of 
inhabitants of the plains^ — between Lokrians, Greece and 
iEtolians, Phokians, Dorians, QStseans and Area- ^^o***®'* 

* AOxoupYol xe Yop elffi IIsXoTtov- of Herodotus and Sophoklgs 
viQaiot (says Perikles in his speech (Herod, ii. 36; Soph. (Ed. Col. 
to the Athenians at the commen- 340). 

cement of the Peloponnesiau war, For the spinning and weaving 

Thucyd. i. 141) xal o5ts \tia o&ts of the modern Greek peasant wo- 

4v xoiv<p j^piQixaxi ioTiv aOroT?, Ac. men, see Leake, Trav. Morea, vol. 

— &vSpe« '(tuip'foX xal o6 9aXd99ioi, i. pp. 13, 18,223, Ac; Strong, Stat. 

Ac. (ib. c. 142). * p. 285. 

* In Egypt the men sat at home ' Herodot. i. 142 ; Hippokrat. De 
and wove, while the women did Aere, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13 ; Aristot. 
out-door business ; both the one Folit. zii. 8, 1. 

and the other ezcito the surprise * The mountaineers of JStolia 
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diansy on one hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Boeotian 
and Elisy on the other — but each of the varioas tribes which 
went to compose these categories had its peculiarities; and 
the marked contrast between Athenians and Boeotians was 
supposed to be represented by the light and heavy atmos- 
phere which they respectively breathed. Nor was this all: 
for even among ike Boeotian aggregate, every town had its 
own separate attributes, physical as well as moral and poli- 
tical: ^ Or6pus, Tanagra, Thespiffi, Thebes, AnthSd6n, Hali- 
artus, Kor6neia, Onchestus, and Platsea, were known to 
Boeotians each by its own characteristic epithet: and Diks- 
archus even notices a marked distinction between the 
inhabitants of the city of Athens and those in the countiy 
of Attica. Sparta, Axgos, Corinth, and Siky6n| though aU 
called Doric, had each its own dialect and peculiarities. 
All these differences, depending in part upon climate, site, 
and other physical considerations, contributed to nourish 
antipathies, and to perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, 
which has already been noticed as an indelible feature in 
Hellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the ^tolians and 
Epirots Akarnanians, filled the space between Pindus 
Maoedo- and the Ionian Sea until they joined to the 
'**•"» **• northward the territory inhabited by the powerful 
and barbarous Ulyrians. Of these Blyrians the native 
Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying section, 
dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, east- 
ward of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and west- 
ward of the river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended 
under the various denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, 
Thesprotians, Kassopseans, Amphilochians, AthamSnes, 
the ^thlkes, Tymphsei, Orestse, Farorsei, and AtintSnes^ 

are, at this time, unable to come tif)v u()piv iv Oi^paic, xif^v icXtovtClav 

down into the marshy plain of iv 'Av9t]8ovi, rj^v ictptcpjlav iv Ko- 

Wrachori, without being taken ill ptovelf , iv nXvTaiatc ti)v dXaCi- 

after a few days (Fiedler, Beise vciav, T6vicuftT^v iv 'Otxiq«t({>, t^v 

in Grieoh. i. p. 184). dvaivOYjvlav iv 'AXidpxcp. 

> Diksearch. Fragm. p. 146, ed. About the distinction between 

Fnhr— Bloc *EXXi8o<. ^loxopouai 8' *AOi)vaIoi and' Arctxol, see the same 

©I BoicuTOi ti xoT* aOtoOc Oicdpxovxa work p. 11, 

t8ia dxXY)p^|jiaTa X^Yovxtc xauTa— * Strabo , rii. pp. 828, 824,826; 

Til)v jiiiv alaxpoxipSciav xaxotxtiv Thnoydid. ii. 68. Theopompns (ap. 

iv *fipttM(p, t6v 8i 996vov iv Tav- Strab. 1. o.) reckoned 14 Bpirotio 

*TP^» Tf)v ^iXoptixiav iv QiQKiai^, l9vTj. 
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— most of the latter being small communities dispersed 
about the mountainous regdon of Pindus. There was 
however much confusion in me application of the compre- 
hensive name Epirot, which was a title given altogether by 
the QreekSy and given purely upon geographical, not upon 
ethnical considerations. Epirus seems at first to have 
stood opposed to Peloponnesus, and to have signified the 
general region northward of the Gulf of Corinth; and in 
this primitive sense it comprehended the ^tolians and 
Akamanians, portions of whom spoke a dialect difficult to 
understand, and were not less widely removed than the 
Epirots from Hellenic habits, i The oracle of Dodona 
forms the jpoint of ancient union between Greeks and 
Epirots, which was superseded by Delphi as the civilization 
of Hellas developed itself. Nor is it less difficult to dis- 
tinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one hand than 
from Hellenes on the other; the language, the dress, and 
the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, while 
the boundaries, amidst rude men and untravelled tracts, 
were very inaccurately understood. ^ 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellenes in 
776 B.C., we cannot yet take account of the important 
colonies of Leukas and Ambrakia, established by the 
Corinthians subsequently on the western coast of Epirus. 
The Greeks of ihat early time seem to comprise the islands 
of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, and Dulichium, but no 
settlement, either inland or insular, farther northward. 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 b.c., 
the great mass of islands between me coast of Greece and 
that of Asia Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Ehodes, 
Ejrete, and KythSra southward; and the great islands of 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Euboea, as well as the groups 
called the Sporades, and the Cyclades. Respecting the 
four considerable islands nearer to the coasts of Macedonia 
and Thrace — Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos — it 
may be doubted whether they were at that time islands in 
hellenised. The Catalogue of the Hiad includes **^» ^ge»n. 

• Herodot. i. 146, ii. 66, ri. 127. these re^fions, the excellent disser- 

* Strftbo, Yii. p. 827. tation of O. Miiller aboTe quoted, 
SoTeral of the Bpirotic tribes Ueber die Makedoner; appended 

W W MYlttteoot, — spoke Greek in to the first Tolnme of the English 
addition to their Bfttiro tongue. translation of bis History of the 
See, on all the inhabitants of Dorians. 
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under Agamemn6n contingents from -^gina, Eiiboea, Krete, 
Karpathus, Kasus, Kos, and Rhodes; in the oldest epical 
testimony which we possess, these islands thus appear 
inhabited by Greeks; but the others do not occur in the 
Catalogue, and are never mentioned in such manner as to 
enable us to draw any inference. Euboea ought perhaps 
rather to be looked upon as a portion of Grecian mainland 
(from which it was only separated by a strait narrow enough 
to be bridged over) than as an island. But the last five 
islands named in the Catalogue are all either wholly or 
partially Doric: no Ionic or -^olic island appears in it: 
these latter, though it was among them that the poet sung, 
appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes who 
come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make up 
Greeks on *^® Greece of 7 76 B.C., is the long string of Doric, 
the coast of lonic and ^olic settlements on the coast of Asia 
Asia Minor. ]\4inor — occupying a space bounded on the north 
by the Troad and the region of Ida, and extending south- 
ward as far as the peninsula of Knidus. Twelve con- 
tinental cities, over and above the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus as ancient JEolic 
foundations — Smyrna, Kym^, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Tem- 
nos, Killa, Notium, -^giroessa, Pitana, -fflgse, Myrina, and 
Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first JEoUc, was after- 
wards ac(juired through a stratagem by Ionic inhabit^ants,. 
and remamed permanently Ionic. Phoksea, the northern- 
most of the Ionic settlements, bordered upon ^olis: 
Klazomenae, Erythrae, Teos, Lebedos, Koloph6n, Pri^ne, 
Myus, and Miletus, continued the Ionic name to the south- 
ward. These, together with Samos and Chios, formed the 
Panionic federation, i To the south of Miletus, after a 
considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments of 
Myndus,Halikarnassus, and Knidus: the two latter, together 
with the island of K6s and the three townships in Rhodes, 
constituted 'the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six 
cities, concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, 
but producing a secondary effect analogous to political 
federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the 
commencement of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a 

» Herodot. i. 143— IDO, 
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picture even for this date, we possess noautHentic materials, 
and are obliged to antedate statements which belong to a 
later age: and this consideration might alone suffice to show 
how uncertified are all delineations of the Ghreece of 1183 
B.C., the supposed epoch of the Trojan war, four centuries 
earlier. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EABLT 
HISTOBIGAL TIMES. 

The territory indicated in the last chapter — south of Honnt 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of 
Ambrakia with Hount Pindus, — ^was occupied during the 
historical period by the central stock of the Hellens or 
Greeks, from which their numerous outlying colonies were 
planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves 
The Hei- Hellens, and were recognised as such by each 
lens gene- other: aU glorying in ttie name as the prominent 
Barbarians Symbol of fratemi^, — all describingnon-Hellenic 
used*aT*«D- ^®^ ^^ cities by a word which involved associa- 
tithesis to^' tious of repuffuauce. Our term barbarian, bor- 
Hellens. rowed from tliis latter word, does not express 
the same idea; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscriminately 
of the extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants, & what- 
ever might be the gentleness of their character, and 
whatever might be their de^ee of civilization. The mlers 
and people of Egyptian Thebes with their ancient and 
gigantic monuments, the wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, 
the phil-Hellene Ar^anthonius of Tart^ssus, and the 
well-disciplined patricians of !EU>me (to the indignation 
of old Cato),2 were all comprised in it. At first it seemed 
to have expressed more of repugnance than of contempt, 
and repugnance especially towards the sound of a foreign 

■ See the protest of Bratosthenis seribes their medieine altogether, 

against the oontinnanoe of the and admits only a slight taste of 

classification into Greek and Bar- their literature :—*qaod bonum 

barian, after the latter word had sit eoram literas inspioere, non 

come to imply rudeness (ap.Strabo. perdiscere. .... Jnramnt inter se, 

ii. p. 66; Bratosth. Fragm. Beidel. Barbaros neoare omnes medioini, 

p. 86). . sed hoc ipsum mercede faoiont, nt 

* Oato, If^ragment. ed. Lion. p. fides iis sit et facUe disperdant. 

46 : ap. Plin. H. N. xzii. 1. A re- Nos qnoque diotitant Barbaros et 

markable extract from Oato*8 letter sporios, nosqne magis qoam alios, 

to his son, intimating his strong Opioos appellatione foBdant.** 
nntipnthy to the Greeks 3 he pro- 
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language. & Afterwards a feeling of their own superior 
inteUigence (in part well-justified) arose amonff the Greeks, 
and their term barbarian was used so as to imply a low state 
of the temper and intelligence: in which sense it was 
retained by the semi-hellenised Bomans, as the proper 
antithesis to their state of civilization. The want of a 
suitable word, corresponding to barbarian as the Greeks 
originally used it, is so inconvenient in the description of 
Grecian phsenomena and sentiments, that I may be obliged 
occasional^ to use the word in its primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage, 
— were all descendants of the common patriarch Hellen. 
In treating of the historical Greeks, we hSave to accept this 
as a datum: it represents the sentiment under the influence 
of which they moved and acted. It is placed by Hellenic 
Herodotus in the front rank, as the chief of those aggregate- 
four ties which bound together the Hellenic J^ ^tJ®J.* 
aggregate: 1. Fellowship of blood; 2. Fellowship i?¥eiiow- 
01 lai^age; 3. Fixed domiciles of gods, and ^J^^ P' 
sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and 
dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in their reply to the Spartan 
envoys, in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) "Athens 
will never disgrace herself by betraying." And Zeus Hel- 
lenius was recognised as the ^od watching over and enfor- 
cing the fraternity thus constituted. > 

' Kapibv fiTi^vaxo f)apf)apo7u>vu>v, iJOeoi tc 6|&&Tpoica* tu>v icpoSdtac yc- 
Homeri Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does via9at 'A6Y2va(ou< o6x &v th S^o^* 
not use the word f)ipf)apot, or any (lb. ix. 7.) *H{tcX< 8i, Aloe xc *£XX^- 
words signifying either a Hellen vtov alStvOivrt^, xal Tiijv "EXX&Sot Set- 
generally or a non-Hellen generally v6v icotc6|jicvoi icj}o8ouvat, Ae, 
(Thucyd. i. 4). Oompare Btrabo, Oompare Diksarch. Fragm. p. 147, 
Till. p. 370; and xiv. p. 662. ed. Fohr.; and Thncyd. iii. 69— roc 

Grid reprodaces the primitive xotvi TU>v*£XXi^vu>y v6(ii)&a. . . Oeo6c 

sense of the word pdp^apoc when to6c 6(io9a)(ftiooc xal xoivo5< tu>v 

he speaks of himself as an exile at *EXXi^v<ov : also the provision aboat 

Tomi (Trist. t. 10—87) :— the xoivi Upi in the treaty be- 

"Barbams hie ego sum, quia non tween Sparta and Athens (Thacv. 

intelligor alii." 18 ; Strabo , Ix. p. 419). 

The Egyptians had a word in their It was a part of the proclamation 

language the exact equivalent of solemnly made by the Bumolpidsc, 

f)&pf)apo< in this sense (Herod. 11. prior to the celebration of thu 



168). Bleusinian mysteries, «A11 

* Herod, rlii 144. ... xb 'EXXi). HeUeni to keep away"— ttpTtotoi 

vii6y i6v 8|&ai|&4v tt xal 6fiL67Xu>9aov, xm Upwv (Isocrates , Orai, lv« 

xal9t(i>vl8p6{iaTiTCXotv&xalOu9l«t, Panegyr. p. 74). 
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HekatsBuS; Herodotus, and ThucydideS,* all believed 
that there had been an ante-Hellenic period, when different 
languages, mutually unintelligible, were spoken between 
Mount Olympus and Cape Malea. However this may be, 
during the historical times the Greek language wasiinivBr- 
sal tlioughout these limits — branching out however into 
a great variety of dialects, which were roughly classified 
by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, -^olic, and Attic. 
2. Oommon But the classification presents a. semblance of 
language, regularity, which in point of fact does not seem 
to have been realised; each town, each smaller subdivision 
of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities of dialect be- 
longing to itself. Now the lettered men who framed the 
quadruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
tne written dialects, — those which had been ennobled by 
poets or other authors; the mere spoken idioms were for 
the most part neglected. 2 That there was no such thing 
as one Ionic dialect in the speech of the people called 
Ionic Greeks, we know from tne indisputable testimony of 
Herodotus, 3 who tells us that there were four capital varie-i 
ties of speech among the twelve Asiatic towns especially 
known as Ionic. Of course the varities would have been 
much more numerous if he had given us the impressions of 
his ear in Euboea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Hhegium, and 
Olbia, — all numbered as Greeks and as lonians. The Ionic 
dialect of the grammarians was an extract from Homer, 
Hekataeus, Herodotus, Hippokrates, &c.; to what liying 
speech it made the nearest approach, amidst those diver- 
gencies which the historian has made known to us, we can- 
not tell. Sapph6 and Alkseus in Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna 
in BoBotia, were the great sources of reference for the Les- 
bian and Boeotian varieties of the -^olic dialect — of which 
there was a third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thes- 
saly.* The analogy between the different manifestatix)ns 

'Hekatse.Tragm. 366, edKlausen: the ease, to a great degree, even 

compare Strabo, vii. p. 321 ; Herod^ in the linguistic researches of mo- 

i. 67 ; Thucyd. i. 8 — xaToi n6Xei( xc, dem times , though printing now 

S901 dXXi^Xtov auvleoav&c. affords such increased facility fox 

* <*Antiqui grammatici eas tantam the registration of popular dia- 

dialectos spectabant, quibus, scrip- lects. 

tores usi essent : ceteras, quee non ' Herod, i. 142. 

Tigebant nisi in ore populi, non * Respecting the three varietiei 

BOtabant." (Ahrens, De Dial^oto ,of the JBolio dialect, differing con- 

j99plic&, p. 2.) The same has been siderably from each other, see the 
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of Doric and JEolic, as well as that between the Doric 
generally and the -^olic generally, contrasted with the 
Attic, is only to be taken as rough and approximative. 

But all these different dialects are nothing more than 
dialects, distinguished as modifications of one Greek 
and the same language, and exhibiting evidence Unguage 
of certain laws and principles pervading them Jne with a 
alL They seem capable of being traced back to variety of 
a certain ideal mother-language, peculiar in itself dialects, 
and distin^ishable from, though cognate with, the Latin ; 
a substantive member of what has been called the Indo- 
European family of languages. This truth has been brought 
out in recent times by the comparative examination applied 
to the Sanscrit, Zend, Gi^eek, Latin, G-erman, and Lithu- 
anian languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis 
of the Greek language itself to which such studies have 
given rise, in a manner much more clear than could have 
been imagined by the ancients themselves. ^ It is needless 
to dwell upon the importance of this uniformity of language 
in holding together the race, and in rendering the genius 
of its most favoured members available to the civilization 
of all. Except in the rarest cases, the divergencies of 
dialect were not such as to prevent every Greek from under- 
standing, and being understood by, every other Greek, — a 
fact remarkable when we consider how many of their out- 
lying colonists, not having taken out women in their emigra- 
tion, intermarried, with non-Hellenic wives. And the per- 
fection and popularity of their early epic poems was here 
of inestimable value for the diffusion of a common type of 
languaffe, and for thus keeping together the sympathies of 
the Hellenic world. ^ The Homeric dialect became the 
standard followed by all Greek poets for the Hexameter, 
as may be seen particularly from the example of Hesiod — 
who adheres to it in the main, though his father was a 
native of the ^olic Kyme, and he himself resident at Askra, 

Tftlaable work of Ahrens, De Dial. Dio Chrysostom on the attachment 

iBSol. sect, a, 32, 50. of the inhabitants of Olbia (or 

' The work of Albert Giese, Borysthenes) to the Homeric poems: 

Ueber den iBolischen Dialekt most of them, he says, could repeat 

(unhappily not finished, on account the Iliad by heart, though their 

at the early death of the author), dialect was partially barbarised, 

presents an ingenious specimen of and the city in a sad state of ruin 

such analysis* (Dio Ohrysost* Drat, xxxyi. p. 78, 

a See the interesting remarks of Beisk.). 

VOL. n. S 
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in ^olic Boeotia — and the early Iambic and Elegiac com- 
positions are framed on the same model Intellectual Greeks 
m all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the central 
hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary 
speech, and possessors of a common stock of legends, maxims, 
and metaphors. 

That community of reli^ous sentiments, localities, and 
8. Common Sacrifices, which Herodotus names as the third 
religious bond of union among the Greeks, was a ph»no- 
locaiitieV*' menon not (like the race and the language) in- 
and ' terwoven with their primitive constitution but 
Baorifices. ^£ gradual growth. In the time of Herodotus, 
and even a century earUer, it was at its full maturity, but 
there had been a period when no religious meetings com- 
mon to the whole Hellenic body existed. What are called 
the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games (the 
four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous) were 
in reality ^reat religious festivals — for the gods then gave 
their special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative 
meetings — the closest association then prevailed between 
the feelings of common worship and the sympathy in 
common amusement. ^ Though this association is now 
no longer recognised, it is nevertheless essential that 
we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to un- 
derstand the life and proceedings of the Greek. To Hero- 
dotus and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then 
frequented by crowds from every part of Greece, were of 
overwhelming importance and interest; yet they had once 
been purely local, attracting no visitors except from a very 
narrow neighbourhood. In the Homeric poems much is 
said about the common gods, and about special places con- 

I Plato, Legg. ii. 1. p. 663; Kra- 36— 37) :— «Se, at consoeleratos con- 

tylus, p. 40G; and Dionys. Hal. taminatosque, ab7udts,fe8ft9dfe5u«, 

Ars Bhetoric. c. 1—2. p. 226-6s6( catu quodammodo hominum De- 

(xiv yi nou icdvttoc icdaf); fjaxivooouv orumgue, abactos ease . . . ideo nos 

icavTjYOpeux ^ycuu>v xal cncbvupLoc ab sede piomm, costn, conoilioqno 

oTov *nXu(in(u>v pi&v, 'OX6|«,icioc Zs6(* abigi." It is cnrioui to oontraet 

TOO 8' iv IIuSoT, *AieoXXd)v. this with the dislike uid repng- 

Apollo, the Mnses, and Diony- nance of Tertallian:— "Idololatria 
BVLB are ^uvtopxaaxcl xal ^ufyofttuxai omnium ludorum mater est— quod 
(Homer, Hymn, to ApoU. 146). enim spectacolum sine idolo, quit 
The same riew of the sacred games ludas sine saorificio?" (De Spec- 
is given by Liry in reference to taculis, p. 3C».) 
the Bomans and the Volsoi (iL 
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secrated to and occupied by several of them; the chiefs 
celebrate faneral ^ames in honour of a deceased father, 
which are visited by competitors from different parts of 
Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 
festivals open to Grecian visitors generally. ^ And though 
the rocky rytho with its temple stands out in the Iliad as a. 
place both venerated and rich — the Pythian games, under the 
superintendence of the Amphiktyons,with continuous enrol- 
ment of victors and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin 
until after the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, or 586 b.c.2 
The Olympic games, mo re conspicuous than the Pythian 
as well as considerably older, are also remark- ^^ .^ 
able on another ground, inasmuch as they sup- auroSher 
plied historical computers with the oldest back- 8»c'ed 
ward record of continuous time. It was in the *^*°^®®* 
year 776 b.c. that the Eleians inscribed the name of their 
countryman Koroebus as victor in the competition of run- 
ners, and that they began the practice of inscribing in like 
manner, in each Olympic or fifth recurring year, the name 
of the runner who won the prize. Even for a long time 
after this, however, the Olympic games seem to have re- 
mained a local festival; the prize being uniformly carried 
off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either 
of Elis or its immediate neighbourhood. The Nemean and 
Isthmian games did not become notorious or frequented 
until later even than the Pythifl,n. Sol6n3 i^ his legislation 

> Iliad, xxiii. 630—679. The and Isthmien, sect. 8, 4, 6. 

games celebrated by Akastus in The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 

honour of Pelias were famed in is composed at a time earlier than 

the old epic (Pausan. y. 17, 4. the Sacred War, when Krissa is 

Apollodftr. i. 9, 28). flourishing ; earlier than the Py- 

* Strabo, ix. p. 421 ; Pausan. x. thian games as celebrated by the 

7, 8. The first Pythian games cele- Amphiktyons. 

bra'ed by the Amphiktyons after * Plutarch, Soldn, 28. The 

the Sacred War carried with them Isthmian Agon was to a certain 

a substantial reward to the victor extent a festival of old Athenian 

(an dYU>v ypTiiioixixrfi) ; but in the origin ; for among the many 

next or second Pythian games legends respecting its first institu- 

nothing was given but an honorary tion, one of the most notorious 

reward or wreath of laurel leaves represented it as having been 

(aY**^v ^'^^T^'^'^^O^ ^1^^^'si coincide founded by Theseus after his 

with Olympiad 48, 8; the second victory over Sinis at the Isthmus 

with Olympiad 49, 8. (see Sohol. ad Pindar. Isthm. Ar- 

Compare Sohol. ad Pindar. Pyth. gument. ; Pausan. ii. 1, 4), or over 

Argument.: Pausan. x. 87, 46; Skeirdn (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 26). 

Erause, Die Pythien, Nemeen, Plutarch says that they wore firgt 

it 2 
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proclaimed the large reward of 500 drachms for every 
Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the lower sum 
of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac prize. He counts the 
former as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, an ornament even 
to the city of which the victor was a memher — the latter 
as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we 
H bit f cannot presume to speak, except in mythical lan- 
oommon guage: we know them only in their comparative 
■*^jjf^®® »** maturity. But the habit of common sacrifice, on a 
small scale and between near neighbours, is a 
part of the earliest habits of Greece. The 
sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or 
villages, first manifested itself by sending a 
sacred legation or Theoria * to offer sacrifices 
at each other's festivals and to partake in the recreations 
which followed; thus establishing a truce with solemn 
guarantee, and bringing themselves into direct connexion 
each with the god of the other under his appropriate local 
surname. The pacific communion so fostered, and the in- 
creased assurance of intercourse, as Greece gradually 
emerged from the turbulence and pugnacity of the heroic 
age, operated especially in extending the range of this 



early 
feature 
of tbe Hel- 
lenic mind 
—began on 
a small 
scale. 



established by Theseus as funeral 
games for Skeirdn, and Pliny gives 
the same story (H. N. vii. 57). 
According to Hellanikus, the 
Athenian Thefirs at the Isthmian 
games had a privileged place 
(Plutarch, I. c). 

There is therefore good reason 
why SolOn should single out the 
Isthmionika) as persons to be 
specially rewarded, not mentioning 
the PythionikcB and Nemeonikse— 
the Nemean and Pythian games 
not having then acquired Hellenic 
importance. Diogenes Laert. (i. 
66) says that Soldn provided 
rewards, not only for victories at 
the Olympic and Isthmian, but 
also dvdXoYov eitl xtbv SXXwv, which 
Krause (Pythien, Nemeen und 
Isthmien, sect. 3. p. 13) supposes 
to be the truth; I think, very im- 
probably. The sharp invective of 



Timokreon against Themistocl^s, 
charging him among other things 
with providing nothing but cold 
meat at the Isthmian games (TaQfi-oi 

7capix<i>v, Plutarch, Themistoc. c. 
21), seems to imply that thd 
Athenian visitors, whom the Thefirs 
were called upon to take care of 
at those games, were numerous. 
* In many Grecian states (as at 
iBgina,Mantineia, Troezen, Thasos, 
&o.) these Thedrs formed a per- 
manent college, and seem to have 
been invested with extensive 
functions in reference to religious 
ceremonies: at Athens they were 
chosen for the special occasion 
(see Thucyd. v. 47; Aristotel. 
Polit. V. 8, 3 ; 0. Muller, -ffiginetica. 
p. 1^6; Demosthen. de Fals. Leg. 
p. 380). 
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ancient habit : the village festivals became town festivals, 
largely frequented by the citizens of other towns, and 
sometimes with special invitations sent round to attract 
The6rs from every Hellenic community, — and thus these 
once humble assemblages gradually swelled into the pomp 
and immense confluence of the Olympic and Pythian games. 
The city administering such lioly ceremonies enjoyed invio- 
lability of territory during the month of their occurrence, 
being itself under obligation at that time to refrain from 
all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds ^ the com- 
mencement of the truce to all other cities not in avowed 
hostility with it. Elis imposed heavy fines upon other 
towns — even on the powerful Lacedsemon — for violation of 
the Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival 
in case of non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a 
form called an Amphiktyony, different from the Amphikty- 
common festival. A certain number of towns onies- ex- 
entered into an exclusive religious partnership, li^ous '^' 
for the celebration of sacrifices periodically to partner- 
the god of a particular temple, which was sup- ■^*^'* 
posed to be the common property and under the common 
protection of all, though one of the number was often named 
as permanent administrator; while all other Greeks were 
excluded. That there were many religious partnerships 
of this sort, which have never acquired a place in history, 
among the early Grecian villages, we may perhaps gather 
from the etymology of the word (Amphiktyons ^ designates 
residents around, or neighbours, considered in the point of 
view of fellow-religionists), as well as from the indications 
preserved to us in reference to various parts of the country. 
Thus there was an Amphikytony 3 of seven cities at the 
holy islarid of Kalauria, close to the harbour of Troezen. 
Hermion^, Epidaurus, JEgina, Athens, Prasise, Nauplia, 
and Orchomenus, jointly maintained the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Poseid6n in that island (with which it would seem 

'About the sacred truce, Olym- Lycurg. 23; Pindar, Isthm. if. 36. 

piau; Isthmian, Ac, formally an- — anov8o96poi— xdpuxs? cbpfiv— Thu- 

nounoed by two heralds crowned cyd. viii. 9-10 is also peculiarly 

with garlands sent from the ad- instructive in regard to the practice 

ministering city, and with respect and the feeling, 

to which many tricks were played, * Pindar, Isthm. iii. 26 (iv. 14) ; 

see Thucyd. r. 49; Xenophon, Nem. vi. 40. 

Hellen. iv. 7. 1—7; Plutarch, » Strabo, viii. p. 374. 
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that the city of Troezen, though close at hand, had no 
connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 
sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate 
neighbours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their 
interest in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the 
Argeians took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these 
religious obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so 
also did the Lacedaemonians when they had captured 
Prasise. Again in Triphylia, * situated between the Pisatid 
and Messenia in the western part of Peloponnesus, there 
was a similar religious meeting and partnership of the 
Triphylians on Cape Samikon, at the temple of the Samian 
Poseid6n. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted 
with the details of superintendence, as well as with the 
duty of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a 
precaution essential amidst the diversities and irregula- 
rities of the Greek calendar), and also of proclaiming what 
was called the Samian truce — a temporary abstinence from 
hostilities which bound all Triphylians during the holy 
Their bene- period. This latter custom discloses the salutary 
ficiai in- influence -of such institutions in presentinff to 

fiuence in » • j u* j. /• ® 

cheating men's minds a common object of reverence, 
sympathies, common duties, and common enjoyments; thus 
generating sympathies and feelings of mutual obligation 
amidst petty communities not less fierce than suspicious. > 

■ 8trabo, riii. p. 843; Pausan. v. presents a gap (one among the 

6, 1. many which embarrass the ninth 

^ At lolkos, on the north coast book) in the place of the word 
of the Gulf of PagassB, and at the IIuXiaicQv. Dutheil conjeotnr s ty)v 
borders of the Magnates , Thessa- [leXaix^v icavT^yupiv, deriving the 
liane, and Acheeans of Phthidtis, name from the celebrated funeral 
was celebrated a periodical reli- games of the old epic celebrated 
gioas festival or panegyris, the by Akastus in honour of his father 
title of which we are prevented Pelias. Grosskurd (in his note 
from making out by the imper- on the passage) approves the con- 
fection of Strabo's text (Strabo, jecture, but it seems to me not 
ix. 436). It stands in the text as probable that a Grecian panegyris 
printed in Tzschocke's edition, would be named after Pelias. IIi]- 
*EvTau6a H xol x'fyt HuXaixYiv icav^- XiaxVjv, in reference to the neigh- 
Yupiv ouvexeXouv. The mention of bouring mountain and town of 
riuXa'CxT) icaviQYUpK, which conducts Pelion, might perhaps be less ob- 
U8 only to the Amphiktyonic con- jectionable (see Diksearch. Fragm. 
vocations of Thermopylae and p. 407—409, ed Puhr.), but we can- 
Pelphi, is here unsuitable; and not determine with certainty, 
the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo 
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So too, the twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia-Miuor 
had their Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: 
the six Doric cities, in and near the southern comer of 
that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at the 
temple of the Triopian Apollo ; and the feeling of special 
partnership is here particularly illustrated by the fact, that 
Halikamassus, one of the six, was formally extruded by 
the remaining five in consequence of a violation of the 
rules. ^ There was also an Amphiktyonic union at Onches- 
tuB in BoBotia, in the venerated grove and temple at 
Foseid6n:3 of whom it consisted we are not. informed. 
These are some specimens of the sort of special religious 
conventions and assemblies which seem to have been fre- 
quent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to omit those 
reliffious meetings and sacrifices wnich were common to 
all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the 
Pam-B(Botia to all the Boeotians, celebrated at the temple 
of the Itonian AthenS near Kor6neia3 — the common obser- 
vances, rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaeus at 
Argos, by all those neighbouring towns which had once 
been attached by this religious ttiread to the Argeians — 
the similar periodical ceremonies, frequented by all who 
bore the Achaean or ^tolian name — and the splendid and 
exhilarating festivals, so favourable to the diffusion of the 
early Grecian poetry, which brought all lonians at stated 
intervals to the sacred island of Delos.^ This latter class 
of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of a 
special and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
which, though starting from the smallest begin- what was 
nings, gradually expanded into so comprehensive ^^^^^ikt ^- 
a character, and acquired so marked a predo- on?o* ^' 
minance over the rest, as to be called The Council. 
Amphiktyonic assembly, and even to have been mistaken 

> Herod, i.; Dionys. Hal. ir. 26. Earneins was a time of peace 

* 8txabo,ix.p.412; Homer, Hymn, among the Dorians; though this 
A.poll. 232. was often neglected in practice at 

' Strabo, is. p. 411. the time of the Peloponnesian war 

* Thucyd. iii. 104 ; y. 66. Fausan. (Thuc. ▼. 54). But it may be 
Tii. 7, 1; 24, S. Polyb. y. 8; 11. doubted whether there was any 
64. Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 146. festival of Eameia common to all 

According to what seems to have the Porians : the Eameia at Sparta 
been the ancient and sacred tra- seems to have been a Iiacedamo- 
dition, the whole of the month nian festival. 
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by some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. Twelve 
sub-races, out of the number which made up entire Hellas, 
belonged to this ancient Amphiktyony, the meetings of 
which were held twice in every year: in spring at the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi; in autumn at ThermopylsB, in 
the sacred precinct of Demeter Amphiktyonis. Sacred 
deputies, including a chief called the HierDmnem6n and 
subordinates called the Pylagorse, attended at these meet- 
ings from each of the twelve races: a crowd of volunteers 
seem to have accompanied them, for purposes of sacrifice, 
trade, or enjoyment. Their special, and most important 
function, consisted in watching over the Delphian temple, 
in which all the twelve sub-races had a joint interest, and 
it was the immense wealth and national asc^idency of this 
temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the dignity of 
its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follow: — 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Penhsebians, 
Magnates, Lokrians, (Etseans, Achaeans, Phokians, Dolopes, 
and Malians. i All are counted as races (if we treat the 
Hellenes as a race, we must call these sub-races), no men- 
lis twelve ^^^^ being made of cities :> all count equally in 
constituent respect to voting, two votes being given by the 
wJd*theif deputies from each of the twelve: moreover, we 
mntnai are told that in determining the deputies to be 
position. ggjj^ Qj, ^Yie manner in which the votes of each 
race should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, had no more influence than the humblest Ionian, 
Dorian, or Boeotian city. This latter fact is distinctly 
stated by JEiSchin^s, himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by 
Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory of the case stood: the 
votes of the Ionic races counted for neither more nor less 
than two, whether ^ven by deputies from Athens, or from 
the small towns of jQiythrae ana PriSn^; and in like manner 
the Dorian votes were as ffood in the division, when ^ven 
by deputies from Boeon and Kytinion in the little territory 

> The list of the Amphlktyonio Ofttalogne giyen in the text, 

constitnenoy is differently given *2sohines, de Ifals. Legat. p. 

by Asohines , by Harpokxation, 380. o. 86.— KaTi)pi9)&v]ai)&t)Y 8i i9vii} 

andbyPansanias. Tittmann(Ueber SibScxa, t& lutixovxa xoO UpoO... 

den Amphiktyonisohen Bond, seet. ««l to6to>v iSci^a Ixaexev Mimci la6- 

3^4, 6) antlyies and eompavei their ^rffw Tt^fuvev, th fUyiatov xq^ 

TtHoni gtatenentii and elicits the iXdtTovt, Ao. 
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of Doris, as if the men delivering them had been Spartans. 
But there can be as little question that in practice tne little 
Ionic cities and the little Doric cities pretended to no share 
in the Amphiktyonic deliberations. As the Ionic vote 
came to be substantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta 
was ever obstructed in the management of the Doric vote, 
it must have been by powerful Doric cities like Argos or 
Corinth, not by the insignificant towns of Doris. But the 
theory of Ampniktyonic suffrage as laid down by -^schinSs, 
however little realised in practice during his day, is im- 
portant inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive 
and original constitution. The first establishment of the 
Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all the 
twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, 
and when there were no overwhelming cities (such as 
Sparta and Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler 
members — ^when Sparta was only one Doric city, and 
Athens only one Ionic city, among various others of 
consideration not much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high anti- 
quity of this Amphiktyonic convocation, -^schi- j^^ntiquity 
nes gives us an extract from the oath which had of the 
been taken by the sacred deputies who attended ^i^^i^^ 
on behalf of their respective races, ever since its of the old 
fost establishment, and which still apparently °**'** 
continued to be taken in his day. The antique simplicity 
of this oath, and of the conditions to which the members 
bind themselves, betrays the early age in which it originated, 
as well as the humble resources of those towns to which it 
was applied. 1 **We will not destroy any Amphiktyonic 
town — ^we will not cut off- any Ampniktyonic town from 
running water" — such are the two prominent obligations 
which .^chines specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, 
and to towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went 
out with their basins to fetch water from the spring, like 
the daughters of Keleos at Eleusis, or those of Athens from 
the fountain KallirrhoS.^ We may even conceive that the 

I JBsohin. Fsls. Legat. p. 379, e. jtlav tuW 'AfiftXTuoviStdv dvdoxaTov 
85:— 'A(ta li i^ ipX^< Stt^^XSov ti^v icoii^vtiv (iV)8'6SdTU>vva(iatiaiu>v «tp« 

«6vo^v 7tvo|«.ivi)v T(bv 'A|<.<piXTuiv<t>^, •Homer, Iliad, tI. 467. Homer, 
xaX to&c 8pxM)c a6t(i»v &vi7vu>v, iv Hymn to DAmfttAr, 100, 107, 170. 
ol« ivopYOv ^v Tot< dpx«(o(< y-ffi*' fiexodot. tL 187. Thaojd. ti. 16. 
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special mention of this detail, in the covenant between the 
twelve races, is borrowed literally from agreements still 
earlier, among the villages or little towns in which the 
members of each race were distributed. At any rate, it 
proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Amphiktyonic convocation must be 
referred. The belief of Machines (perhaps also the belief 
general in his time) was, that it commenced simultaneously 
with the first foundation of the Delphian temple — an event 
of which we have no historical knowledge; but there seems 
reason to suppose that its original establishment is con- 
nected with Thermopylae and DSmetSr Amphiktyonis, 
rather than with Delphi and Apollo. The special surname 
Amphikty- ^7 which Demeter and her tem^ile at Thermo- 
onic meet- pylae was known^ — the temple of the hero 
naSiy'at^" -Aonphiktyon which stood at its side — the word 
Thermo- Pylssa, which obtained footing in the language 
py^"- to designate the half-yearly meeting of the depu- 

ties both at Thermopylae and at Delphi — these indications 
point to Thermopylae (the real central point for all the 
twelve) as the primary place of meeting, and to the Delphian 
half-year as something secondary and superadded. On 
such a matter, however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 
The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at Ther- 
Vaiuabie niopvlaB, passed in mythical genealogy for the 
influence brother of Helleu. Aniit may be affirmed, with 
Am* ^Mkt - ^^^^^f *^^^ ^^^ habit of forming Amphiktyonic 
onies and unions, and of frequenting each other's religious 
feativais festivals, was the ^eat means of creating and 
moUng fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood 
Hellenic among the children of Hellen, ia those early 
times when rudeness, insecurity, and pugnacity 
did 80 much to isolate them. A certain number of salutary 
habits and sentiments, such as that which the Amphiktyonic 
oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury as well 
as to mutual protection, 2 gradually found their way into 

' Herodot. vii. 200 ; Livy, xzxi. 82. settle the question about the pos- 

* The festival of the Amarynthia session of the plain of Lelantum, 

in Eubosa, held at the temple of it was stipulated that no missile 

Artemis of Amarynthus, was fire- weapons should be used by either 

quented by the Ionic Ghalkis and party ; this agreement was inscribed 

Eretria as well as by the Dryopic and recorded in the temple of Ar- 

Karystus. In a combat proclaimed temis (Strabo, x. p. 448; LiTj, 

between Ohalkis and Eretria, to xxxt. 88). 
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men's minds: the obligations thus brought into play ac- 
quired a substantive efficacy of their Own, and the religious 
feeling which always remained connected with them, came 
afterwards to be only one out of many complex agencies by 
which the later historical Greek was moved. Athens and 
Sparta in the days of their might, and the inferior cities in 
relation to them, played each their own political game, in 
which religious considerations will be found to bear only 
a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so' 
far as we know it, consisted in watching over Amphikty- 
the safety, the interests, and the treasures of ons had the 
the Delphian temple. **If any one shall plunder aeSce'of the 
the property of tne god, or shall be cognizant temple of 
thereof, or snail take treacherous counsel against ^®ip*^ » 
the things in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 
hand, and voice, and by every means in our power." So 
ran the old Amphiktyonic oath, with an energetic impre- 
cation attached to it.i And there are some examples in 
which the council > construes its functions so largely as to 
receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire cities, 
for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment 
of the Greeks generally. But for the most part its inter- 
ference relates directly to the Delphian temple. The 
earliest case in which it is brought to our view is the 
Sacred War against Kirrha, in the 46th Olympiad or 595 
B. c.| conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleis- 
thenes of Sikyon, and proposed by Sol6n of Athens r^ we 

* JQsohin. De Fals. Legst. o. 86. for the life of Ephialtds, the be- 

p. 379: compare adr. Gtesiphont. trayer of the Greeks at Thermo- 

c. 36. p. 406. P7l»; they also erect columns to 

^ See the charge which iBschines the memory of the fallen Greeks 
alleges to have been brought by in that memorable strait, the place 
the Lokrians of Amphissa against of their half-yearly meeting (He- 
Athens in the Amphiktyonic Conn- rod. vii. 218—228). 
oil (adv. Gtesiphont. c. 88. p. 409). ' ^schin. adv. Gtesiph. 1. o. Pln- 
Demosthends contradicts his rival tarch, Sol6n, c. xi., who refers to 
as to the fact of the charge having Aristotle iv x^ tu>v IIuOiovixwv dva- 
been brought, saying that the Ypatp^— Pausan. x. 87, 4; Scbol. ad 
Amphisseans had not given the Pindar. Nem. ix. 2. T&c 'A|i(pixTUo- 
notice, customary and required, vtx&c Slxa^, Saat ic6Xe<7t 7rp6( ic6Xeic 
of their intention to bring it: a elalv (Strabo, ix. p. 420). These 
reply which admits that the charge Amphiktyonic arbitrations, how- 
might be brought (Demosth. de ever, are of rare occurrence in 
Coron4, c. 48. p. 277). history, and very commonly ab- 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward used. 
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find the Amphiktyons also about half a century afterwards 
undertaking the duty of collecting subscriptions throughout 
the Hellenic world, and making the contract with the Alk- 
msBonids for rebuilding the temple after a conflagration, i 
But the influence of this council is essentially of a fluctu- 
but their ating and intermittent character. Sometimes it 
inter- appears forward to decide, and its decisions 

in Grecian command respect; but such occasions are rare, 
affairs is taking the general course of known Grecian 
an/ooS?- history; while there are other occasions, and 
sionai. those too especially affecting the Delphian tem- 

ple, on which we are surprised to find nothing said about 
it. In the long and perturbed period which Thucydides 
describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, 
though the temple and the safety of its treasures form 
the repeated subject 2 as well of dispute as of express 
stipulation between Athens and Sparta. Moreover, among 
the twelve constituent members of the council, we find 
three — the Perrhsebians, the Magnetes, and the Achseans 
of Phthia — who were not even independent, but subject to 
the Thessalians; so that its meetings, when they, were not 
matters of mere form, probably expressed only the feelings 
of the three or four leading members. When one or more 
of these great powers had a party purpose to accomplish 
against others — when Philip of Macedon wished to extrude 
one of the members in order to procure admission for 
himself — it became convenient to turn this ancient form 
into a serious reality: and we shall see the Athenian 
^schines providing a pretext for Philip to meddle in 
favour of the minor Boeotian cities against Thebes, by 
alleging that these cities were under the protection of the 
old Amphiktyonic oath. 3 

It IS thus that we have to consider the council as an 
element in Grecian affairs — an ancient institution, one 
amongst many instances of the primitive habit of religious 

I Herodot. ii. 180, t. 62. of its possessions — thus setting 

> Thuoyd. i. 112, iv. 118, y. 18. aside the Amphiktyons altogether 

The Phokians in the Sacred War (Diodor. xvi. 27). 

(B.C. 364) pretended that they had ' ^schin. de Fals. Legat. p. 280. 

an ancient and prescriptive right c. 36. The party intrigues which 

to the administration of the Del- mored the council in regard to 

phian temple, under account- the Sacred War against the Pho- 

ability to the general body of kians (b.o. 365) may be seen in 

Greeks for the proper employment Diodorus, xri. 23—28 8eq, 
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fraternisation^ but wider and more comprehensive than 
the rest — at first jpurely religious, then religious and 
political at once, lastly more the latter than the former — 
highly valuable in the infancy, but unsuited to the maturity 
of Greece, and called into real working only on rare occa- 
sions, when its efficiency happened to fall in with the views 
of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. In such 
special moments it shines with a transient light which 
affords a partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed 
on it by Cicero — "commune GrsBcisB concilium ;"i but we 
should completely misinterpret Grecian history if we re- 
garded it as a federal council habitually directing or habi- 
tually obeyed. Had there existed any such "commune con- 
cilium" of tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and had the 
tendencies of the Hellenic mind been capable of adapting 
themselves to it, the whole course of later Grecian history 
would probably have been altered; the Macedonian kings 
would have remained only as respectable neighbours, 
borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their 
military energies uponThracians and Illyrians; while united 
Hellas might even have maintained her own territory 
against the conquering legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained 
unchanged until the Sacred War against the Fhokians 
(B.C. 355), after which, though the number twelve was 
continued, the Phokians were disfranchised, and their votes 
transferred to Philip of Macedon. It has been already 
mentioned that these twelve did not exhaust the Many Hei- 
whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, j®^^® s***®* 
Minyae, Dryopes, -^tolians, all genuine Hellens, ticipation'" 
are not comprehended in it; but all of them had ^^ **• 
a right to make use of the temple of Delphi, and to contend 
in the Pythian and Olympic games. The Pythian games, 
celebrated near Delphi, were under the superintendence 
of the Amphiktyons,2 or of some acting magistrate chosen 
by and presumed to represent them. Like the Olympic 
games, they came round every four years (the interval 

• Cicero, De Invention, ii. 23. world generally, see Wachsmuth, 

The representation of Dionysias HellenischeAlterthumskunde, vol. 

of HalikamassuB (Ant. Bom. iv. i. sect. 22, 24, 26; also G. F. Her- 

26) overshoots the reality still mann, Lehrbach der Qriech. Staats- 

more. alterthumer, sect. 11—18. 

About the common festivals and » Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 6, 1. 
Amphiktyonies of the Hellenic 
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between one celebration and another being four complete 
years, which the Greeks called a Pentaet^ris): the Isthmian 
and Nemean games recurred every two years. In its first 
humble form of a competition among bards to sing a hymn 
in praise of Apollo, this festival was doubtless of immemorial 
antiquity;! but the first extension of it into Pan-Hellenic 
notoriety (as I have already remarked), the first multipli- 
cation of the subjects of competition, and the first intro- 
duction of a continuous record of the conquerors, date only 
from the time when it came under the presidency of the 
Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred "War against 
Kirrha. What is called the first Pythian contest coincides 
with the third year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 b.c. From 
that period forward the games become crowded and cele- 
brated: but the date just named, nearly two centuries after 
the first Olympiad, is a proof that the habit of periodical 
frequentation of festivals, by numbers and from distant 
parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches 
Temple of far beyond all historical knowledge, forming one 
Delphi. of the aboriginal institutions of Hellas. It is a 
sanctified and wealthy place even in the Iliad: the legisla- 

■ In this early phase of the Vj- the Greeks in the earliest times 
thian festival, it is said to have of their mythical antiquity, or be- 
been celebrated every eight years, fore the year 600 b.o. See Ideler, 
marking what we should call an Handbuch der Ghronologie, vol. 
Octaetfixis, and what the early 1. p. 866; vol. ii. p. 607. The prac- 
Greeks called an Ennaetdris (Gen- tice of the Bleians to celebrate 
sorinus, De Die Natali, c. 18). the Olympic games alternately 
This period is one of considerable after forty-nine and fifty lunar 
importance in reference to the months, though attested for a la- 
principle of \he Grecian calendar, ter time by the Scholiast on Pin- 
for 99 lunar months coincide very dar, is not proved to be old. The 
nearly with eight solar years. The fact that there were ancient oc-< 
discovery of this coincidence is tennial recurring festivals docs 
ascribed by Gensorinus to Kleos- not establish a knowledge of the 
tratus of Tenedos , whose age is properties of the octaeteric or en- 
not directly known; he must be noateric period: nor does it seem 
anterior to Meton, who discovered to me that the details of the 
the cycle of nineteen solar years, Boeotian Sa(pvT]9oplo(, described in 
but (I imagine) not much anterior. Frodus ap. Photium, sect. 239, are 
In spite of the authority of Ide- very wacient. See on the old my- 
l3r, it seems to me not proved, thical Octaetftris, O. Muller, Or- 
nor can I believe, that this oc- chomenos, p. 218 «egg., andKrause, 
tennial period with its solar and Die Pythisn, Kemeen, and Isth- 
lunar coincidence was known to mien« sect. 4. p. 22. 
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tion of Lykurgus at Sparta is introduced under its auspices^ 
and the earliest Grecian colonies, those of Sicily and Italy 
in the eighth century b.c, are established in consonance 
with its mandate. Delptii and Dodona appear, in the most 
ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally venerated 
oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only receives 
honours and donations, but also answers questions, from 
Lydians, Phrygians, Etruscans, Bomans, &c.: it is not 
exclusively HeUeiiic. One of the valuable services which 
a Greek looked for from this and other great religious 
establishments was, that it should resolve his doubts in 
. cases of perplexity — that it should advise him whether to 
begin a new, or to persist in an old proj]ect — that it should 
foretell what would bo his fate under given circumstances, 
and inform him, if sufiFering under distress, on what con- 
ditions the gods would griant him relief. The three priest- 
esses of Dodona with their venerable oak, and the priestess 
of Delphi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a 
certain gas or vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike 
competent to determine these difficult points: and we shall 
have constant occasion to notice in this history, with what 
complete faith both the question was put and the answer 
treasured up — what serious influence it often exercised 
both upon public and private proceeding, i The hexameter 
verses in which the Pythian priestess delivered herself 
were indeed often so equivocal or unintelligible, that the 

* See the argument in favour of position oould the immense credit 

divination placed by Gicero in the of the oracle be explained (c. 10) ? 

mouth of his brother Quintus, De "CoUegit innumerabilia oracula 

Divin., lib. i. Chrysippus und the Chrysippus, et nullum sine locu- 

ablest of the stoic philosophers plete teste et auctore: quae quia 

set forth s plausible theory demon- nota tibi sunt, relinquo. Befondo 

strating d priori the probability unum hoc: nunquam illud ora- 

of prophetic warnings deduced culum Delphis tam celebre clarum- 

from the existence and attributes que Tnisset, neque tantis donis re- 

of the gods ; if you deny altogether fertum omniun^ populorum et re- 

the occurrence of such warnings, gum, nisi omnis setas oraoulorum 

BO essential to the welfare of man, illorum veritatem esset experta . . . 

you must deny either the existence^ Maneat id, quod negari non potest, 

or the foreknowledge, or the nisi omnem historiam perverte- 

benefloenoe, of the gods (c. SB), rimus, multis sroculis verax ftiisse 

Then the veracity of the Delphian id oraculum." Gicero admits that 

oracle had been demonstrated in it had become less trustworthy in 

innumerable instances, of which his time, and tries to explain this 

Chrysippus had made s large col- decline of prophetic power: com- 

lection: and upon what other sup- pare Plutarch, De Defect. Oracul, 
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most serions believery with all anxiety to interpret anci 
obey them, often found himself ruined by the result. Tet 
the general faith in the oracle wi^s noway shaken by such 
painful experience. For as the unfortunate issue always 
admitted of being explained upon two hypotheses — either 
that the god had spoken falsely^ or that his meaning had 
not been correctly understood — no man of genuine piety 
Oracles ©ver hesitated to adopt the latter. There were 
generally— many other oracles iiiroughout Greece besides 
GreeVmind I^elphi and Dodona: Apollo was open to tiia 
to consttit inquiries of the faithful at Ptoon in BcBotia, at 
them. ^^^ ^^ Phokis, at BranchidsB near Miletus, at 

Patara in Lykia, and other places : in like manner Zeus gave 
answers at Olympia, Poseid6n at TaenaruB, Amphiaraus 
at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this habit of 
consulting the oracle formed part of the still more general 
tendency of the Greek mind to undei'take no enterprise 
without haying first ascertained how the gods viewed it, 
and what measures they were likely to take. Sacrifices 
were oflFered, and the interior of the victim carefully exam- 
ined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, unlooked- 
for coincidences, casual expressions, &c. were all construed 
as significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a view 
to this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with 
the same view, are familiar expressions i embodied in the 
language. Nor could any man set about a scheme with 
comfort until he had satisfied himself in some manner or 
other that the gods were favourable to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental 
analogies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which 
Herodotus indicates. And the common habit among all 
Greeks of respectfully listening to the oracle of Delphi will 
be found on many occasions useful in maintaining unanimity 
among men not accustomed to obey the same political 
superior. In the numerous colonies especially, founded 
by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
minds of the emigrants were greatly determined towards 
cordial co-operation by their knowledge that the expedition 
had been directed, the (Ekist indicated, and the spot either 

* Xonophon, Anabas. rii. 8. 20: iii. 2, 33:— (tf) xp^9Ti)pidC«9i)at toOc 

— *0 5a 'Aat54Tif](; axouaac ?Tt iciXiv "EXXriva? iy' *EXXi^v<i)v icoXifi.^)— 

in' a 6 T 6 V TcOu{iivo( s?7] Sevo<pu)v, compare Iliad, vii. 450. 
i^auXl^sxat, Ac. Xenophon. Hellen. 
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chosen or approved, by Apollo of Delphi Such in most 
cases was the fact: that god, accdrding to the conception 
of the Greeks, "takes dehght always in the foundation of 
new cities, and himself in person lays the first stone." i 

These are the elements of union — over and above the 
common territory, described in the last chapter — with which 
the historical Kellens take their start: community of blood, 
language, religious f)oint of view, legends, sacrifices, 
festival, > and also (with certain allowances) of General 
manners and character. The analogy of manners analogy of 
and character between the rude iuJiabitants of SUong'the 
the Arcadian Kynsetha^ and the polite Athens, Chceekaj 
was indeed accompanied with wide differences: yet if we 
compare the two with foreign contemporaries, we shall 
find certain negative characteristics,' of much importance, 
common to both. In no city of historical Greece did there 
prevail either human sacrifices* — or deliberate mutilation, 
such as cutting off the nose, ears, hands, feet, &c. — or 
castration — or selling of children into slavery — or polygamy 
— or the feeling of unlimited obedience towards one man: 
all customs which might be pointed out as existing among 
the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptiane, Persians, Thra- 
cians,5 &c. The habit of running, wrestling, boxing, &c. 

> Gallimaoh. Hymn. Apoll. 66, (says Zenophon) suffer orimlnals 

with Spanheim's note ; Oicero, De to scoff at him (ela xaraftX^ v). 

Divinat. i. 1. The ixTopLT) was carried on at 

* See this point strikingly Sardis (Herodot. iii. 49)— 600 icaXStc 
illustrated by Plato, Bepub. v. p. ixx6pLtai formed a portion of the 
470—471 (0. 16), and Isokrateg, yearly tribute paid by the Baby- 
Panegyr. p. 102. lonians to the court of Suea (Herod. 

* Bespeoting the Arcadian Ky- iii. 92). Selling of children for 
nstha, see the remarkable ob- exportation by the Thraoians 
serrations of Polybiua, iv. 17—23. (Herod, y. 6) ; there is some trace 

* See Tol, i. oh. vi. of this His- of this at Athens prior to the 
tory. Solonian legislation (Plutarch, 

* For examples and evidences of Soldn, 23), arising probably out 
these practices, see Herodot. ii. of the cruel state of the law be- 
162; the amputation of the nose tween debtor and creditor. For 
and ears of Patarbdmis by Apries the sacrifice of children to Eronus 
king of Egypt (Xenophon, Anab. by the Carthaginians, in troubled 
i. 9— 13). There were a large number times (according to the language 
of men deprived of hands, feet, or of Ennius ''Poeni soliti suos sacri- 
eyesight, in the satrapy of Cyrus ficare puellos"), Diodor. xx. 14; 
the younger, who had inflicted all xiii. 86. Porphyr. de Abstinent, 
these severe punishments for the ii. 66: the practice is abundantly 
prevention of orime— he did not 

VOIi. n. 8 
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in gymnastic contestS| with the body perfectly naked — was 
common to all Qreeks, having been first adopted as a 
Lacedflemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thncy- 
didSs and Herodotus remark, that it was not only not 
practised, but even regarded as unseemlyi among Non- 
Hellens.^ Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all 
the Greeks, and peculiar to them as distinguished from 
others, we cannot specify ^ great number; but we may see 
enough to convince ourselves that there did really exist, 
in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic sentiment 
and character, which counted among the cementing causes 
of a union apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political 
Political sovereignty, complete disunion was among their 
Borer. most cherished principles. The onlv source of 

* tt"*h d t supreme authority to which a Greek wit respect 
eaoh^sepa-^ and attachment, was to be sought within th<% 
"** ti* i~ w*^ o^ ^is <>^^^ ^^^J* Authori^ seated in an- 
to%he ^ other city might operate upon his fears — might 
^lenio procure for mm increased security and advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to 
show with regard to Athens and her subject allies — ^might 
even be mildly exercised, and inspire no special aversion: 
but still the principle of it was repugnant to the rooted 
sentiment of lus mind, and he is always lound ffravitatinff to- 
wards the distinct sovereignty of his own Bomd or Ekklesia. 
This is a disposition common both to democracies and oli- 

Chies, and operative even among the different towns be- 
ing to the same subdivision of the Hellenic name— 
Acheeans, Phokians, Boeotians, &c. The twelve Achsean 
cities are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which 

Sartakes of the character of a congress, — ^but equal and in- 
ependent political communities. The Bodotian towns, 
under the presidency of Thebes, their reputed metropolis, 
recojpiise certain common obligations, and obey, on various 
plurticular matters, chosen officers named BoBotarchs, — ^but 
we shall see, in tlus as in other cases, the centnfiigal ten- 

illustrated in Morers^Die Religion non-Hellenio), (Bzp. Al. It. 7, 6). 

dor PhSniiier, p. 198—804. About the atpa9|«.6c Ocoicptidjc ictpl 

▲rriaa blames Alexander for t6v ^aatXia in Asia, tee Strabo, zi. 

ouHing off the nose and ears of the p. 626. 

satrap Bftssus, saying that it was * Thuoyd. I. 6 1 Httodol. i lOl. 
an act altogether harhario (i. «• 
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flencies constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted 
cliiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. That great, 
successful, and fortunate revolution which merged the 
several independent political communities of Attica into 
the single unity of Athens, took place before the time of 
authentic history: it is connected with the name of the hero 
Theseus, but we know not how it was efiFected, while its 
comparatively large size and extent render it a signal ex- 
ception to Hellenic tendencies generally. 

Political disunion — sovereign auttority within the city- 
walls — thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. 
The relation between one city and another was Bach city 
an international relation, not a relation sub- stood to the 
sisting between members of a common political fntema-*^ 
aggregate. "Within a few miles from his own tionai 
city- walls, an Athenian found himself in the ter- '®^**^^'*» 
ritoiy of another city, wherein he was nothing more than 
an aUen, — where he could not acquire property in house 
or land, nor contract a legal marriage with any native wo- 
man, nor sue for legal protection against inju^ except 
through the mediation of some friendly citizen. The right 
of intermarriage and of acquiring landed property was oc- 
casionally granted by a city to some individual non-free- 
man, as matter of special favour, and sometimes (though 
very rarely) reciprocated generally between two separate 
cities. 1 But the obligations between one city and another, 
or between the citizen of the one and the citizen of the 
other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by the 
sovereign authority in each. Such coexistence of entire 
politico severance with so much fellowship in other ways, 
is perplexing in modem ideas; and modem language is not 
well famished with expressions to describe Greek political 
phenomena. We may say that an Athenian citizen was 
an alien when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can 
hardly say that he was a foreigner; and though the rela- 
tions between Corinth and Athens were in principle inter- 
national, yet that word would be obviously unsuitable to 
the numerous petty autonomies of Hellas, besides that we 
require it for describing the relations of HeUens generally 
with Persians or Carthaginians. We are compelled to use 

> Arlstot Polit. iii. 6, 19. It is some individnal non-fireeman the 
nnnecessary to refer to the many right of iicija{ji(oc and ixxTQai^* 
inforiptions which ooafer upon 

82 
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a word sncli as interpolitical, to describe the transactions 
between separate Gbeek cities, so namerons in the course 
of this histoiy. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look 
but city for sovereign authority beyond the limits of his 
mint'iii ^^ ®^V' ®^' °^ *^® other hand, he must have a 
Msentisi^ citv to look to : Scattered villages will not satisfy 
^d *^* *•• in his mind the exigences of social order, security, 
looked and dignity. Though the coalescence of smaller 
Mon as an towns mto a larger is repugnant to his feelings, 
scale ?f that of villages into a town appears to him a 
liTlng. manifest advance in the scale of civilization. 

Such at least is the governing sentiment of Greece through- 
out the historical period; for there was always a certain 
portion of the Hellenic aggregate — ^the rudest and least 
advanced among them— who dwelt in unfortified villages, 
and upon whom the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thm)es 
looked down as inferiors. Such village residence was the 
character of the Epirots i universally, and prevailed through- 
out Hellas itself in those very early and even ante-Homeric 
times upon which ThucydidSs looked back as deplorably 
barbarous; — times of universal poverty and insecurity, — 
absence of pacific intercourse, — petty warfare and plunder, 
compelling every man to pass his life armed, — endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the 
considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as aggregations 
of pre-existing villages, some of them in times compara- 
tively recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent 
in tms way the coimuence of eight villages and five villages 
respectively; DymS in Achaia was brought together out of 
eight villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period even 
later than the Persian invasion ;> the like seems to have 
happened with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion 
of the Arcadians continued their village life down to the 
time of the battle of Leuktra, and it suited the purposes 
of Sparta to keep them thus disunited; a policy which we 
shall see hereafter illustrated by the dismemberment of 
Mantiiieia (into its primitive component villages) which the 
Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus carried mto effect, 

iSkylax, Peripl. e. 28-88; Thu- 9x^(i.a ic6Xtu>c «al Svofia ixt^v. 

eyd. ii. 80. See Dio GhryBOstom, •Strabo, tIU. p. 887, 848, 886 1 

Or. zlvii. p. 286. toL ii. ed Beisk. Pausan. Tiii. 46, IsPlutaroh. Quiest. 

— ItaXXov ^pet^vTO StotxcTaQai vati Grwo. o. 17-87f 
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but which was reversed as soon as the power of Sparta 
was no longer paramount^ — as well as by the foundation of 
Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns 
and villages, one of the capital measures of Epameinondas.i 
As this measure was an elevation of Arcadisoi importance, 
so the reverse proceeding — the breaking up of a city into 
its elementary villages — was not only a sentence of priva- 
tion and suffering, but also a complete extinction of Grecian 
rank and dignity. 

The OzolianLokrians, the ^tolians, and the Akama- 
nians maintained their separate village residence ym^e re- 
down to a still later period, preserving along lidents— 
with it their primitive rudeness and disorderly to^Sj" 

Sugnacity.2 Their villages were unfortified, and Greeoe- 
ef ended only by comparative inaccessibility; in JheSf co- 
case of need they fled for safety with their cattle aiesoed into 
into the woods and mountains. Amidst such *****■• 
inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for that 
expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 
tected intra-mural residence and increased numbers gave 
birth; there was no consecrated acropolis or agora — no 
ornamented temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued 
offerings of successive generations 3 — no theatre for music 
or recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises — ^none 
of those fixed arrangements, for transacting public business 



iPausan. rii. 27, 2-6; Dlod. xr. 
72; compare Arist. Polit. ii. 1, 6. 

The description of the Stolxiaic 
ofMantineia is inXenophon, Hel- 
len. V. 2, 6-8: it is a flagrant ex- 
ample of his philo-Laconian bias. 
We see by the case of the Pho- 
kians after the Sacred War (Diodor. 
xvi. 60; Pausan. z. 8, 2) how heavy 
a punishment this fiiolxtaic was. 
Compare also the instructlTe speech 
of the Akanthian envoy Kleigenfis 
at Sparta, when he invoked the 
Lacedsemonian interference for the 
purpose of crushing the incipient 
federation, or junction of towns 
into a common political aggregate, 
which was growing up round Olyn- 
thus (Xen. HeUen. t. S, 11, 2). 
The wise and admirable conduct 
of Olynthus, and the reluctance 



of the lesser neighbouring cities 
to merge themselves in this union, 
are forcibly set forth; also the 
interest of Sparta in keeping all 
the Greek towns disunited. Com- 
pare the description of the treat- 
ment of Capua by the Bomans 
(Livy , xxvi. 16). 

•Thucyd. i. 6; iiL 94. Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 6, 6. 

'Pausanias, x. 4, 1; his remarks 
on the Phokian ic6Xic Panopeus 
indicate what he included in the 
idea of a ic6Xi« :— cCys 6vo|tdaat tic 
icoXiv xal to6Tou<, oU !• o&x dp/sia, 
o6 Y0(Av(iai6v cativ* o& Oiaxpov, oux 
dYopfltv ixouaiv, o^x Wtop xattp^d- 
l«.tvov ic xpiQvTfiv dXXdc iv axtfai^ 
xolXatc xatdc tdc xaXA^^c (tdXtota 
xac iv ToU Cpiatv, ivrauOa olxouatv 
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with regularity and decorum, which the Greek citizen, with 
his powerful sentiment of locality, deemed essential to a 
dignified existence. The village was nothing more than a 
fraction and a subordinate, appertaining as a limb to the 
organised body called the City. But the City and the 
State are in his mind and in his language one and the same. 
While no organisation less than i£e City can satisfy the 
exigences i of an intelligent freeman, the City is itself a per- 
fect and seK-sufficient whole, admitting no incorporation 
s arta— ^^^ any higher political unity. It deserves notice 
re^tained its thatSparta ovou in thedays of her greatestpower 
trS/even^ was not (properlv speaking) a city, but a mere 
at wie ^^'^ agglutination of five adjacent villages, retaining 
height of unchanged its old-fashioned trim: for the ex- 
s power. ^j.Qjjj^ defensibility of its frontier and the mili- 
tary prowess of its inhabitants supplied the absence of walls, 
while the discipline imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in 
rigour and minuteness anything known in Greece. And 
thus Sparta, though less than a city in respect to external 
appearance, was more than a city m respect to perfection 
of drilling and fixity of political routine. The contrast 
between the humble appearance and the mighty reality is 
pointed out by Thucydides.a The inhabitants of the small 
territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia is situated, had once 
enjoyed the honourable privilege of administering the Olym- 
pic festival. Having been robbed of it and subjected by 
the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage of various 
movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian powers 
to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 
their claim repudiated because they were villagers, and 
unworthy of so great a distinction. 3 There was nothing to 
be called a city in the Pisatid territory. 

X<Ji>pa( eifflv a^xoic eU to6c 6fi6pouc, the distanoe of a furlong of any 

xal ec xov ouXXoyov auviSpouc xal other (Diodor. XTi. 60). 

oOtoi icsjiTtouoi x6v 0<Dxiy4v. • Aristot. Polit. 1. 1, 8. •!) 8 ex 

The (jLixp& icoXicrpiaTa of the Fe- icXei6va>v xu>(J.(bv xoivtovla tiXeioc ^6- 

lasgians on the peninsula of Mount Xt^, f) 8t) icdaiQc iyionaa icipa<; x^c 

Ath6B (Thucyd. iv. 109) seem to aOxapxelac Oompare also iii. 6, 

have heen something between vil- 14; and Plato, Legg. vii. p. 848. 

ages and cities. When the Fho- * Thucyd. i. 10. ohxt ^uvoixiaQslaY)^ 

kians, after the Sacred War, were ic6Xeu>c , oQxe iepoi^ xal xaxaaxsuatc 

deprived of their cities and forced icoXuxeXcat XP^^^'P^^^'')^) raxii xtufjiac 

into villages by the Amphiktyons, H x<j> naXaicp t% *£XXd8o< xp6n<{> 

the order was that no village should olxtaOelaT]^) faivoix' &v 6icoSes9xepa« 

contain more than fifty houses, and ' Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, SI. 
that no village should be within 
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In gbing through historical Greece, we are compelled 
to accept the Hellenic aggregate with its con- HeUenio 
stituent elemeitts as a primary fact to start from, aggregate 
because the state of our information does not J^pjfmary*' 
enable us to ascend any higher. By what cir- faot-its 
cumstances, or out of wliat pre-existing elements, ^g'ljj!*" 
this aggregate was brought together and modi- ments on. 
fied, we find no evidence entitled to credit. There *'«>eabie. 
are indeed various names which are afi&rmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece, — the 
Pelasgi, the Leleffes, the KurStes, the Kaukones, the Aones, 
the Tenunikes, uie Hyantes, the Telchines, the Boeotian 
Thracians, the Telebose, the Ephyri, the Phleffyss, &c. 
These are names belonging to legendary, not to historical 
Greece — extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, 
by the logographers and subsequent historians, who strung 
together out of them a supposed history of the past, at a 
time when the conditions of historical evidence were very 
little understood. That these names designated real nations, 
may be true, but here our knowledge ends. We have no 
well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits of 
residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the histo- 
rical Hellens — whom we are warranted in calling, not indeed 
the first inhabitants of the country, but the firat known to 
us upon any tolerable evidence. If any man is inclined to 
call the uiJmown ante-Hellenic joerioa of Greece by the 
name of Pelasgic, it is open to mm to do so. But this is 
a name carrymg with it no assured predicates, noway 
enlar^ng our insight into real history, nor enabling us to 
explain — what would be the real historical problem — ^how 
or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of disposi- 
tions, aptitudes, arts, &c. with which they begin their career. 
"Whoever has examined the many conflictmg systems re- 
specting the Pelasgi, — from the literal belief of Clavier, 
Larcher, and Baoul Eochette (which appears to me at least 
the most consistent way of proceeding), to the interpreta- 
tive and half-incredulous processes applied by abler ;men, 
such as Niebuhr, or 0. Miuler, or Dr. Thirl wall ^ — will not 

I Larolier, Ohronologie d*H6ro- BSmisohe Gesohichte, toI. f. p. 

dote, oh. viiL p. 216, 274 ; Baoul 26—64, 2iid ed. (the section entitled 

Boohette, Hifltoiie des Oolonies Die Oenotrer nnd Pelasger); O. 

Grecgues, book i« oh. 6 ; Kiebuhr, Miiller, Die EtruBkeVj vol. L (Ein- 
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be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble 
a problem. No attested facts are now present to us — none 
were present to Herodotus and Thucydides even in their 
age— on which to build trustworthy affirmations respecting 
the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where such is the case, 
we may without impropriety apply the remark of Herodo- 
tus respecting one of the theories which he had heard for 
explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed con- 
nexion with the circumfluous Ocean — that "the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of 
the range of criticbm." * 

As far as our knowledge extends, there were no towns 
Anoie t ®^ villages called Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, 
Pelasgians since 776 B.C. But there still existed in two 
J2* different places, even in the age of Herodotus, 

°^* ** people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 
portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylak^ 
near Kyzikus, on the Propontis; another dwelt in a town 
called !Krest6n, near the Thermaic Gulf. 2 There were more- 
over certain other Pelasgian townships which he does not 
specify — it seems indeed, from Thucydides, that there were 
some uttle Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athos.' 

leitung, ch. ii. p. 75—100) ; Dr. Thirl- abl e of all, is the contrast between 

wall, History of Greece, rol. i. ch. his feeling of disgust, despair and 

it p. 36—64. The dissentient opin- arersion to the subject, when h« 

ions of Kruse and Mannert may begins the inquiry (*the nam* Pe* 

be found in Kruse, Hellas, vol. L la«9</he says, '{• odious to the hit" 

p. 898—425 ; Hannert, Geographie toHatt, tpho hates the spurious phi- 

der Griechen und Bdmer, Fart viii. lology out of which the pretences 

introduct. p. 4. seqq. to knowledge on the subject of such 

Niebuhr puts together all the extinct people arise j^ p. 88), and 

mythical and genealogical traces, the full confidence and satisfaction 

many of them in the highest degree with which he concludes it. 

Tague and equirocal, of the exist- 'Herodot. ii. 23:— *0 Si ictpl xoB 

ence of Pelasgi in various locali- 'Qxcdvou tticac, ic dfavic t6v |it^Oot 

ties; and then, summing up their dvevtlxac, o6x ixti iXtf^ov. 

cumulative effect, asserts ("not as > That Krdstdn is the proper read- 

An hypothesis, but with full his- ing in Herodotus there seems every 

torical conviction," p. 64) ''that reason to believe— not Krotdn, as 

there was a time when the Pelas- Dionys. Hal. represents it (Ant. 

gians, 'perhaps the most extended Bom. i. 26)— in spite of the Author- 

people in all Europe, were spread ity of Niebuhr in favour of tho 

txom the Fo and the Amo to the latter. 

Bhyndakut" (near Kysikus), with * Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the 

only an inteiniption In Thrace, new Vragmenta of Strabo, lib. vii 

What is perhaps the most remark- edited from the Vatican US. by 
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Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remarkable fact, that 
the people of Kreston, those of Plakia and Skylake, and 
those of the other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke 
the same language, and each of them respectively, a dif- 
ferent language &om their neighbours around them. He 
informs us, moreover, that their language was a barbarous 
(j. e. a non-Hellenic) language; and this fact he quotes as 
an evidence to prove that the ancient Pelasgian language 
was a barbarous language, or distinct from the Hellemc. 
He at the same time states expressly that he has no positive 
knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians spoke — 
one proof, among oUiers, that no memorials nor means of 
distinct information concerning that people could have been 
open to him. 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures 
concerning the Pelasgians, which we can be said Historical 
to know upon the testimony of a competent and Pelasgians 
contemporary witness: the few townships — scat- barbarous 
tered and inconsiderable, but all that Herodotus language, 
in his day knew as Pelasgian — spoke a barbarous language. 
And upon such a point he must be regarded as an excellent 
judge. If then (infers the historian) all the early Pelas- 
gians spoke the same language as those of £rest6n and 
Plakia, they must have changed their language at the time 
when they passed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became 
Hellens. Now Herodotus conceives that aggregate to have 
been gradually enlarged to its great actual size by incor- 
porating with itself not only the Pelasgians, but several 
other nations once barbarians ;* the Hellens having been 
originally an inconsiderable people. Among those other 
nations once barbarian whom Herodotus supposes to have 
become hellenised, we may probably number the Leleges; 
and with respect to them as well as to the Pelasgians, we 
have contemporary testimony proving the existence of bar- 
barian Leleges in later times. Phifippus the Karian his- 
torian attested the present existence, and believed in the 
past existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or depen- 
dent cultivators Dader the Karians, analogous to the Helots 

Kramer, and linoe by Tafel (Tii- v4«, 'OX6<pu5ov, 'Axpo9u)oo«, ATov, 

bingen, 1844), sect. 34. p. 26,~ 66aaov. 

(px-fiaav di x^v Xt^^6v7)aov Ta6t7)v ' Herod, i. 67. icpo9xtXtt>pY)x6'cu>y 

tu>v ix Ailj(ivoo IltXaoYttW Ttvtc, tic a&T<p xal ftXXioy iGvicov pap^dptuv 

KdvTt 8i{]p7)|jLlvoi icoXlo|iat«* KXtto* aux^^^ 
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in Laconia or the Penest» in Thessaly.* We may be very 
Bore that there were no Kellens — ^no men Bpea&ing the 
Historioai Hellenic tongue — standing in such a rebtion 
b^'bttri'" ^ ^® Karians. Among those many barbaric- 
inianga»ge Speaking nations whom Herodotus believed to 
also. have changed their language and passed into 

HellenSi we may therefore fairly consider the Leleges to 
have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and Pe- 
lasguSi the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously 
in the legendary genealogies; and both together cover the 
larger portion of the HeUenic soiL 

Confining myself to historical evidence and believing 
statements ^^^ ^^ assured results can be derived from the 
of good wit- attempt to transform legend into history, I 
garding*the accept the statement of Herodotus with confid- 
historioai ence as to the barbaric language spoken by the 
J^dif leges Pelasgians of his day, and I believe the same 
are to be with regard to the historical Leleges — but 
J^ther*'~ without presuming to determine an;^hing in 
they fit the regard to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, 
•peU8g?a?8 *^® supposed ante -Hellenic inhabitants of 
and Leleges Greece. And I think this course more conso- 
ox not. j^Qj^^ ^Q tjjQ ii^^g Qf iiistorical inquiry than that 

which comes recommended by the high authority of Dr. 
Thirlwall, who softens and explains away the statement of 
Herodotus until it is made to mean only that the Pelasgians 
of Plakia and Krest6n spoke a very bad Greek. The 
afiEirmation of Herodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, 
that the Pelas^ns of these towns and of his own time 
spoke a barbanc language; and that word appears to me 
to admit of but one interpretation. ^ To suppose that a 



1 Athenee. tI. p. 271. <&lXiiticoc iv 
T^ icepl Kap<oy xal AeXiycov aoT- 
fpiiip^axij xaxaXi^ac tob^ AaxeSai- 
ftovicDv EiXtoTac xol TOi)c BexxaXi- 
xooc itBveaTa?, xal Kfipdc 9T)ai xoT? 
AiXe^iv (1)? olxdxai? ^pi^oaoOai ic d - 
Xai xt xal vov. 

* Herod, i. 67. 'flvxiva 8e fXjSia- 
oav teaav ol UsXaaYol , oOx lxu> 
dxpexdcDC eticai. el Si XP^*'''^ ^^"^^ '^^^' 
uaipoitivot; Xiytiv xoTot vuv Ixi iouoi 
UeXaoYcbV} tcov bicip Tttpa7)vu>v Kp?]- 
oxu>vot it6Xiv olxe6yxu)v . . . xal x^v 
nXaxiiQV tt xal SxuXdxi^v IXtXasYii^v 



olxiffdvxtov in 'EXXTjanivTcp . : . xal 
Baa &XXa IXcXaarixd i6vTa icoXla- 
ftaxa xb oSvopia |teTi()aXr tl too- 
xoioi del Xlreiv, ^oav ol IleXaaTol 
pdp()apov YX(boaav livxe^. El xolvuv 
■^v xal itfiv xoiooTO x6 IleXaoTixo'*, 
x6 *Axxix6v f9voc, i6v IleXaaTixby 
5|xa x^ iiexaPoX^ x^ ic "EXXTiva? 
xal x^v xXcbaaav |tcxi(i,a9e' xol ^dp 
6^1 o5xe ol Kpi]9Tu>yi^xai o6Sd|toiai 
xu>v vuv otpiaz TCCptoixc6vxa>v elal 6(t6- 
YXudsooi, o5xt ol nXaxit^vol' a^lai 6c, 
6pi6YXu)aaoi. ^Xouai Si, Sxi x6v ^vcl- 
xavTo YX(bao72< x^P**'^^9^ V*' 
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man who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every variety 
of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well as Egyp- 



TttPaivovtec i« xffOxa t4 /(opla, toii- 
Tov S^ouai 4v 9uXax^. 

In the next ohapter Herodotus 
again ealls the Pelasgian nation 
pdppapov. 

Bespecting this language heard 
hy Herodotns at KrdstOn and 
£lakia, Dr. Thirlwall ohserres 
(chap. iL p. 60), «This language 
Herodotus desorihes as harharous, 
and it is on this fact he grounds 
his general conclusion as to the 
ancient Felasgian tongue. But he 
has not entered into any details 
that might hare served to ascertain 
the manner or degree in which it 
differed from the Greek. Still the 
expressions he uses would haye 
appeared to imply that it was 
essentially foreign, had he not 
spoken quite as strongly in an- 
other passage, where it is impos- 
sible to ascribe a similar meaning 
to his words. When he is enume- 
rating the dialects that preyailed 
among the Ionian Ghreeks, he oh- 
serres that the Ionian cities in 
Lydia agree not at all in their 
tongue with those of Karia ; and 
he applies the very same term to 
these dialects, which he had he- 
fore used in speaking of the re- 
mains of the Felasgian language. 
This passage affords a measure by 
which we may estimate the force 
of the word harharian in the for- 
mer. I^othing more can be safely 
inferred from it, than that the Fe- 
lasgian language which Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont, and else- 
where, sounded to him a strange 
jargon ; as did the dialect of Ephe- 
sns to a Milesian, and as the Bo- 
lognese does to a Vlorentine. This 
fact leares its real nature and re- 
lation to the Greek quite uncer- 
tain; and we are the less justified 
in building on it, as the history 



of Felasgian settlements is ex- 
tremely obscure, and the traditions 
which Herodotus reports on that 
subject have by no means equal 
weight with statements made from 
his personal observation." (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece, ch. ii. p. 60, 
2nd edit.) 

In the statement delivered by 
Herodotus (to which Dr. Thirlwall 
here refers) about the language 
spoken in the Ionic Greek cities, 
the historian had said (i. 142),— 
rx&aaav 8i o6 t^v oOthjv o5xoi vevo- 
pilxaai, dXXi tp6icooc xiaatpa^ itapa- 
foyfiisit. Miletus, Myus, andFrifine, 
— 4v T^ Kapl^ xaxolxTjvTai xaxd 
xa5xd 5iaXcY6|jLevai a<fu Ephesus, 
Kolophon, Ac— a&xal al niXtic T\)ai 
icp6xtpov Xtx^elo^ffi 6)^0X07^0001 xaxd 
YX(b9aav 0&6&V, 9<pl 5i 6|i.o<pu)v£ouoi. 
The Ghians and Erythmans— xaxd 
x(i>ux6 SiaXiYovxai, 2d|ttoi 8i ix* 
ia>uxu)v (Aouvoi. 05«ot ^apotxx^pe^ 
YXibatmjC xiaotp^i Y^T^ovxat. 

The words fXiiioQi^^ ^apaxxfip 
("distinctive mode of speech") are 
common to both these passages, 
but their meaning in the one and 
in the other is to be measured by 
reference to the subject-matter of 
which the author is speaking, as 
well as to the words which accom- 
pany them,— especially the word 
^dppapoc iu the first passage. Nor 
can I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) 
that the meaning of ^dp^apoc is 
to be determined by reference to 
the other two words : the reverse 
is in my judgement correct. Bdp- 
^apoc is a term definite and un- 
equivocal, but Y^*»>ff*i'l« x*P**'^''lP 
varies according to the comparison 
which you happen at the moment 
to be making, and its meaning is 
here determined by its conjunction 
with f)dpf)apoc« 

When Herodotus was speaking 
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tian, Phenician, Assyrian, Lydian, and other languages, 
did not know how to distinguish bad Hellenic from non- 
Hellenic, is in my judgement inadmissible; at any rate the 
supposition is not to be adopted without more cogent 
evidence than any which is here found. 

Ab I do not presume to determine what were the 
All d antecedent internal elements out of which the 
»nte?Hei- Hellenic aggregate was formed, so I confess 
lenic myself equally uninformed with regard to its 

fcomVhoB- external constituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kek- 
Aicia and rops — the eponyms of the Kadmeians, of the 
nStheTre- Danaans, and of the Attic Kekropla— present 
riflabie nor themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, 
probab e. ^^^ ^^ ^j^^^ character I have already adverted 
to them. That there may have been very early settlements 
in continental Greece from Phoenicia and Egypt, is nowise 
impossible; but I see neither positive proof, nor ground 
for probable inference, that there were any such, though 
traces of Phoenician settlements in some of the islands may 
doubtless be pointed out. And if we examine the charac- 
ter and aptitude of Greeks, as compared either with Egyp- 

■tdn and Plakia, and which he notes 
by the word pdp^apov aa opposed 
to ^EXX-fivix^v: it it with referenct 
to thia oomparison that x^pa^'c^ 
TX<baai)« in the flfty-eerenth chap- 
ter is to be oonstmed. The word 
pdppapoc is the usual andrecognised 
antithesis of *EXXi)v or •EXXtjvixoc 

It is not the least remarkable 
part of the statement of Herodotns, 
that the language spoken at Kr«- 
stdn and at Plakla was the same, 
though the places were so far apart 
from each other. This identity of 
itself shows that he meant to speak 
of a substantire language , not of 
* 'strange Jargon." 

I think it therefore certain that 
Herodotus pronounces the Pelas- 
gians of his day to speak a sub- 
stantive language different from 
Greek; but whether differing from 
It in a greater or less degree (e. g, 
in the degree of Latin or of Phca- 
niciaa) w hare ao means of deci- 
ding. 



of the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, 
he might properly point out the 
differences of speech among them 
as so many different x°^P«%'^P>< 
YXu>aatic: the limits of difference 
were fixed by the knowledge which 
his hearers possessed of the persons 
about whom he was speaking; the 
lonians being all notoriously Hel- 
lene. So an author describing Italy 
might say that Bolognese, Bomans, 
Neapolitans, Genoese, Ac., had 
different x^P^^^P^^ rXdoaav)?, it 
being understood that the difference 
was such as might subsist among 
persons all Italians. 

But there is also ax«paxTf)pYX(bo« 
vi)« of Greek generally (abstraction 
made of its rarious dialects and 
dirersities) as eontrasted with Per- 
sian , Phoenician, or Latin^and of 
Italian generally, as eontrasted 
with German ovBngUsli. It is this 
comparison which Herodotus is ta- 
king when he describes the lan- 
guage spoken by the people of KrA- 
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tians or PlKBnicians, it will appear that there is not only 
no analogy, but an obvious and fundamental contrast: the 
Grreek may occasionally be found as a borrower from these 
ultramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be looked upon 
as their offspring or derivative. Nor can I bring myself 
to accept an hypothesis which implies (unless we are to 
regard the supposed foreign immigrants as very few in 
number, in wmch case the question loses most of its im- 
portance) that the Hellenic language — the noblest among 
the many varieties of human speech, and possessing within 
itself a pervading symmetry and organization — is a mere 
confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician 
and Egyptian) with two or more internal barbaric lan- 
guages — Pelasgian, Lelegian, &c. In the mode of investi- 
gation pursued by different historians into this question 
of early foreign colonies, there is great difference (as in 
the case of the Pelasgi) between different authors — from 
the acquiescent Euemerism of E>aoul Bochette to the 
refined distillation of Dr. Thirlwall in the third chapter of 
his History. It will be found that the amount of positive 
knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees to his readers 
in that chapter is extremely inconsiderable; for though he 
proceeds upon the general theory (different from that 
which I hold) that historical matter may be distinguished 
and elicited from the legends, yet when the question arises 
respecting any definite historical result, his canon of credi- 
bihty is too just to permit him to overlook the absence of 
positive evidence, even when all intrinsic incredibility is 
removed. That which I note as Terra Incognita, is in his 
view a land which may be known up to a certain point; 
but the map which he draws of it contains so few ascer- 
tained places as to differ very little from absolute vacuity. 
The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by 
Aristotle to have been near Dodona and the river Most 
Achel6us — a description which would have been SeUas- 
unintelligible (since the river does not flow near Gr«ci. 
Dodona), if it had not been qualified by the remark, that 
the hver had often in former times changed its course. 
He states moreover that the deluge of Deukali6n took 
place chiefly in this district, which was in those early days 
inhabited by the 8elli, and by the people then called GrsBci, 
but now Hellenes. ^ The Selli (caUed by Pindajr Helli) are 
1 Axlstotel. Meteorol. 1.14. 
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mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodonsean 
Zens — ^ men who slept on the ground and never wadied 
their feet," and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the Eoiai) 
speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the land called 
Hellopia wherein D6d6na was situated. ^ On what authority 
Aristotle made his statement, we do not know; hut the 
general feeling of the Qreeks was different, connecting 
JDeukalion, HeUen, and the Hellenes, primanly and spe- 
cially with the territory called Achaia Phthiotis, hetween 
Mount Othrys and (Eta. We can neither affirm nor deny 
his assertion that the people in the neighbourhood of Do- 
dona were called Gh:»ci before they were called Hellenes. 
There is no ascertained instance of the mention of a people 
called Grseci in any author earlier than this Aristotelian 
treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophokles prove 
nothing to the point. > Nor can we explain how it came to 
pass that the Hellenes were known to the Romans only 
under the name of Graeci or Graii. But the name by which 
a people is known to foreigners is often completely different 
from its own domestic name, and we are not less at a loss 
to assign the reason, how the Basena of Etruria came to 
be known to the Romans by the name of Tuscans or 
Etruscans. 

> Homer, Iliad, xtL 234 ; Hesiod, lenes," may well be only a dia- 

Fragm. U9, ed. Marktscheffel ; So- lectio rariety of ypStc, analogous 

phokl. Traohin. 1174 ; Strabo, vii. p. to xkq.^ and 6pv(6) forxXelci SpviCi ^. 

828. (Ahrens, De Dialecto Doricft, sect. 

* Stephan. Bya. r. rpoixAc— 11, p. 91 ; and sect. 81, p. 242), per- 

fpaixtc 84 icapi xy 'AXxftavi ai tibv haps declined like YOvaixtc 

*EXX^va)v Htti-riptc, xal napA S090- The tenn used by Sophoklfis, if 

xXei £v nol|i.caiv. 4<rcl 8i 9i \t.zxa- we may beliere Photius, was not 

^Xaajjioc, Ji xf^a TpalS tiOtlac xXlai« TpoixiK;, but Taix6« (Photius, p. 480, 

iaxi^, U t Bindorf, Fragment. Soph. 933 ; 

The word Tpaixsc in Alkman, compare 466). Bustathins (p. 890) 

meaning ''the mothers of the Hel- teems undecided between the two. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATE- 
LY TAKEN.— GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 

Haying in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks 
in their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe sepa- 
rately the portions of which this aggregate consisted, as 
they present themselves at the first discernible period of 
history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve races 
or subdivisions, members of what is called the Amphikty- 
Amphiktyonic convocation, were as follows: — <>^*® raceg. 

North of the pass of Thermopylae, — Thessalians, Fer- 
rhsebians, Magnetes, Achseans, MeUans, JQnianes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopylae, — ^Dorians, lonians, 
Boeotians, Lokrians, Fhokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Am- 
phikt^ons, were— Non-Am- 

The ^tolians and Akamanians, north of the phiktyonio 
Gulf of Corinth. '•««■• 

The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in 
the central and western portion of Peloponnesus: I do not 
here name the Achaeans, who occupied the southern or 
Peloponnesian coast of the Corinthian gulf, because they 
may be presumed to have been originally of the same race 
as the Phthiot Achaeans, and therefore participant in the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, though their actual connexion 
with it may have been disused. 

The Drjropes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly pe- 
culiar subdivision, who occupied some scattered points on 
the sea-coast — HermionS on the Argolic peninsula; Styrus 
and Karystus in Euboea; the island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our 
historical discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart 
from the illusions of legend, commences wiui 776 virst period 
B.C., yet with regard to the larger number of its °J Grecian 
subdivisions just enumerated, we can hardly be froin'776- 
said to possess any specific facts anterior to the ^^^ ^°* 
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invasion of Xerxes in 480 b.c. Until the year 560 b.c. (the 
epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and of Peisistratus at 
Athens), the history of the Greeks presents hardly any- 
thing of a collective character: the movements of each 
portion of the Hellenic world begin and end apart from the 
rest. The destruction of Kirrha hj the Amphiktyons is the 
first historical incident which brings into pla^> in defence 
of the Delphian temple, a common Hellenic feeling of active 
obligation. 

But about 560 b.c., two important changes are seen to 

come into operation which alter the character of 
period— Gkeciau history — extricating it out of its former 
ftom 660- chaos of detail, and centralising its isolated ^hse- 

nomena: — 1. The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles 
for emancipation — wherein the European Greeks became 
implicated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 
2. The combined action of the large mass of Greeks under 
Sparta, as their most powerful state and acknowledged 
chief, succeeded by the rapid and extraordinary growth of 
Athens, the complete development of Grecian maritime 
power, and the struggle between Athens and Sparta for 
the headship. These two causes, though distinct in them- 
selves, must nevertheless be regarded as working together 
to a certain degree — or rather the second grew out of the 
first. For it was the Persian invasions of Greece which 
first gave birth to a wide-spread alarm and antipathy 
among the leading Greeks (we must not call it Pan-Hellenic, 
since more than half of the Amphiktyonic constituency 
gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the barbarians of 
the East, and impressed them with the necessity of joint 
active operations under a leader. The idea of a leadership 
or hegemony of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily 
vested in some one state for common security against the 
barbarians, thus became current — an idea foreign to the 
mind of Solon, or any one of the same age. Next came the 
miraculous development of Athens, and the violent contest 
between her and Sparta which should be the leader; the 
larger portion of Hellas taking side with one or the other, 
and the common quarrel against the Persian being for the 
time put out of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta acquires 
the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric feel- 
ing manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expedi- 
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tions of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent 
either to deserve or maintain this exalted position, are 
overthrown by the Thebans — themselves not less incom- 
petent, vdth the single exception of Epameinondas. The 
death of that single man extinguishes the pretensions of 
Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas is left, like the deserted 
Penelope in the Odyssey, worried by the competition of 
several suitors, none of whom is strong enough to stretch 
the bow on which the prize depends, i Such a manifesta- 
tion of force, as well as the trampling down of the com- 
peting suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenic 
arm, but for a sexni-hellenised^ Macedoman, "brought up 
at Pella," and making good his encroachments gradually 
from the north of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus 
passes for ever out of Grecian hands; but the conqueror 
finds his interest in reviving, as a name and pretext, the 
old miso-Persian banner, after it had ceased to represent 
any real or earnest feeling, and had given place to other 
impulses of more recent growth. The desolation and sacri- 
lege once committed by Xerxes at Athens is avenged by 
annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victorious 
consummation of the once powerful Pan-Hellenic antipathy 
— the dream of Xenophon^ and the Ten Thousand Greeks 
after the battle of Kunaxa — the hope of Jason ofPhersB — 
the exhortation of Isokrat^s*-^the project of Philip and 
the achievement of Alexander, — while it manifests the 
irresistible might of Hellenic and Macedonian arms in the 
then existing state of the world, is at the same time the 
closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The citizen-feelings 
of Greece become afterwards merely secondary forces, sub- 
ordinate to the preponderance of Greek mercenaries under 
Macedonian order, and to the rudest of all native Hellens — 
the ^tolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 

' Xenophon, Hellen. yii. 6, 27; r. p. 107. This discourse of Iso- 

Bemoithenes, De Goron. c. 7, p. kratds is composed expressly for 

231.~dXXd Ttc {v 5xptxo« xal itap& the purpose of calling on Philip 

ToOxoic xal icapd ToI« &XXoi?'£XX7)- to put himself at the head of 

oty ipic xal xapay[ii, united Greece against the Persians : 

* Demosthen. de Goron. o. 21. p. the Oratio iy., called Panegyrica, 
247. recommends a combination of all 

* Xenophon, Anabas. ill. 2, 26— Greeks for the same purpose, but 
S6. under the hegemony of Athens, 

* Xenophon, Hellen. ri. 1, 12 ; putting aside all inteitine differ- 
Isokratfts, Orat. ad Philipp., Orat. ences : see Orat. ir. p. 45—68. 

VOL, i;, T 
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found, even in the third century b.o.| worthy of the best 
times of Hellasi and the Achaean confederation of that 
century is an honourable attempt to contend against irre- 
sistible difficulties: but on the whole, that free, social, and 
political mordbi, which gives so much interest to the earlier 
centuries, is irrevocabfy banished from Qreece after the 
generation of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the 
Important period from Croesus and Feisistratus down to 
differences the generation of Alexander (560-300 b.c.), the 
tw^the*^* phaenomena of Hellas generally, and her relations 
flrat period both foreign and inter-political, admit of being 
toiy'imd grouped together in masses with continued de- 
rerj little pendenco on one or a few predominant circum- 
^^^^^ stances. They may be said to constitute a 
sort of historical epopee, anologous to that which Hero- 
dotus has constructed out of uie wars between Greeks 
and barbarians from the legends of 16 and Eurdpa down 
to the repulse of Xerxes. But when we are called back 
to the period between 776 and 560 b.o., the phsenomena 
brought to our knowledge are scanty in number — exhibit- 
ing few common feelings or interests, and no tendency to- 
wards any one assignable purpose. To impart attraction 
to this first period so obscure and unpromising, we shall 
be compelled to consider it in its relation with we second; 
partly as a preparation, partly as a contrast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, 
Bxtra-Pe. during these two centuries, we know absolutely 
loponl nothing; but it will be possible to furnish some 

gJJ*^*^ information respecting the early condition and 

rnorth'of struggles of the great Dorian states in Felopon- 
to*wn 5°* n^sus, and respecting the rise of Sparta from 
aii^diuing the second to the first place in the comparative 
*^ ri^r* ®°*^® ^^ Grecian powers. Athens becomes first 
^^ ° * known to us at the legislation of Drake and the 
attempt of Elyl6n (620 b.o.) to make himself despot; and 
we gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboea 
and Asia Minor during the century of their chiefprosperity, 
prior to the reign and conquests of Croesus, In this way 
we shall form to ourselves some idea of the growth of 
Sparta and Athens,-— of the short-lived and energetic de- 
velopment of the Ionic Greeks — ^and of the slow working 
of those causes which tended to bring about increased Hel- 
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lenic intereotmnnnicatioii — as contrasted with the enlarged 
range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, the sys- 
tematised party-antipathies, and the intensified action both 
abroad and at home, which grew out of the contest with 
Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestations 
which will require special notice during this firstperiod of 
Grecian history: — 1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent 
forth by individual cities, and the rise and progress of these 
several colonies; 2, The number of despots who arose in 
the various Grecian cities ; 3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudi- 
ments of that which afterwards ripened into moral philo- 
sophy, as manifested in gnomes or aphorisms — or the age 
of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceed- 
ings (unfortunately too few) of the Dorians and lonians 
durihff the historical period, together with the other matters 
just alluded to, it will be convenient to go over the names 
and positions of those other Grecian states respecting 
which we have no information during these first two cen- 
turies. Some idea will thus be formed of the less impor- 
tant members of the Hellenic aggregate, previous to the 
time when they will be called into action. We begin by 
the territory north of the pass of Thermopylae. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this cele- 
brated pass and. the mouth of the river Peneius, 0^^^,^! 
by far the most powerful and important were sketch of 
the Thessalians. Sometimes indeed the whole S?™^ 
of this area passes under the name of Thessaly north of 
— since nominally, though not always really, the Thermo- 
power of the Thessalians extended over the ^^ ** 
whole. We know that the Trachinian Herakleia, founded 
by the Lacedaemonians in the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war close at the pass of Thermopylae, was planted 
upon the territory of the Thessalians. i But there were 
also within these limits other races, inferior and dependent 
on the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, 
and certainly not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic 
name. The Perrhaebi^ occupied the northern portion of 

> Thncyd. ill. 93. Ol OcaoaXol * Herodot. vii. 173; Strabo, ix 
iv 8ov4fisi ?vTec tu)v totOx^ x^P^<*^» P* **0— **!• Herodotus notices 
xal u»v eitl x^ Y^ IxxUexo (He- the pass over the chain of Olympus 
rakleia), Ao. or the Oambunian mountains by. 

t2 
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the territory between the lower course of the river Pe« 
neiuB and Mount Olympus. The Magnates ^ dwelt along 
the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Felion on 
one side and the ^ffean on the other, comprising the 
south-eastern cape and the eastern coast of tne Omf of 
PagassB as far as lolkoe. The Achsans occupied the ter- 
ritory called Fhthi6tis, extending from near Mount Fin- 
dus on the west to the Gulf of FagassB on the easts — 
along the mountain chain of Othrys with its lateral pro- 
jections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and southerly 
even to its junction with CEta. The tluree tribes of the 
Malians dwelt between AchsBa Fhthiotis and Thermopylse, 
including both Trachin and Kerakleia. WestiK^trd of 
Achsela Fhthi6tis, the lofty region of Findus or TymphrSs- 
tus, with its decHvities both westward and eastward, was 
occupied by the Dolopes. 

All these five tribes or subdivisions — ^Perrhsebians, 
Thesiaiians ^^ff^^^^f Ach»ans of Fhthi6tis, Malians, and 
and'tiieir'^' Dok>pes, together with certain Epirotic and 
dentil* Macedonian tribes besides, beyond the boundaries 
^*' of Findus and Olympus — were in a state of ir- 

regular dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied 
the central plain or basin drained by the Feneius. That 
river receives the streams from Olympus, from Findus, and 
from Othrys-— flowing through a region whicn was supposed 
by its inhabitants to nave been once a lake, until Foseid6n 
cut open the defile of Tempd, through which the waters 
found an efflux. In travelling northward from Thermo- 
pylffi, the commencement of this fertile region — the amplest 
space of land continuously productive which Hellas pre- 
sents — ^is strikingly marked by the steep rock and ancient 
fortress of Thaumaki'; from whence the traveller, passing 
over the mountains of Achsea Fhthiotis and Othrys, sees 
before him the plains and low declivities which reach north- 

whioh Xerxes and bis wmy passed ix. p. 43S-434. Sophoklfts indnded 

out of Macedonia into Perrhnbia: tbe teiritory of Traohin in tbe 

see tbe description of tbe pass and limits of Pbtbidtis (Strabo, L eJ). 

theneigbboaringoonntry in Leake, Herodotus considers Pbtbi6tii as 

Trarels in Kortbem Greece, cb. terminating a little nortb of tbe 

xxviii. Tol. iiL p. 888—848; com- rirer Spercbelns (vii. IW). 

pare Li^y, xlii. 63. * See tbe description of Tbanmaki 

>Sk7lax,Ferlplas,c.66;Herodot in Liyy, xxxii. 4. and in Dr. Hol- 

Tiil 183—188. land's Trarels, cb. xvii. toI. iL p, 

s Skylax, Peripl. o. 64; Strabo, 112-now Tbomuko. 
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ward across Thessaly to Olympus. A narrow strip of 
coast — in the interior of the Gmf of Pagasae, between the 
Magnetos and the Achseans, and containing the towns of 
Amphanaeum and Pagasse * — belonged to this proper terri- 
tory of Thessaly, but its great expansion was inland : with- 
in it were situated the cities of Pherse, Pharsalus, Skotussa, 
Larissa, Krann6n, Atrax, Pharkadon, Trikka, Metropolis, 
Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of com and cattle from the neighbour- 
ing plains sustained in these cities a numerous population, 
and above all a proud and disorderly noblesse, whose man- 
ners bore much resemblance to those of the heroic times. 
They were violent in their behaviour, eager in armed feud, 
but unaccustomed to political discussion or compromise; 
faithless as to obligations, yet at the same time generous 
in their hospitalities, and much given to the enjoyments 
of the table.' Breeding the finest horses in Greece they 



> Skylax, Peripl. c. 66. Hesychius 
(t. IIoYaalxYi? 'AitiXXtov) seems to 
reckon Fagasse as Achsean. 

About the towns in Thessaly 
and their variouB positions, see 
Mannert, Geograph. der Gr. und 
Bomer, Fart vii. book ill. ch. 8. 
and 9. 

There was an ancient religious 
ceremony, celebrated by the Del- 
phians eyery ninth year (En- 
nagtdris): a procession was sent 
from Delphi to the pass of Tempd, 
consisting of well-born youths 
under an archi-thedr,who represent^ 
ed the proceeding ascribed^ by an 
old legend to Apollo; that god 
was beliered to hare gone thither 
to reoeive expiation after the 
slaughter of the serpent Pytho: 
atleast this was one among several 
discrepant legends. The chief youth 
plucked and brought back a branch 
from the sacred laurel at Tempd, 
as a token that he had fulfilled 
his mission: he returned by ''the 
sacred road," and broke his fast 
at a place called Astnvi&c near 
Larissa. A solemn festiral, fre- 
quented by a large concouve* of 



people from the surrounding 
regions, was celebrated on this 
occasion at Temp6, in honour of 
Apollo Tempeitds ('A|tKXouvi Tt\L- 
icelt^ in the ^olic dialect of Thes- 
saly : see Inscript. in Boeckh, Corp. 
Ins. No. 1767). The procession 
was accompanied by a flute-player. 

See Flutarch, Qusest. Gr»c. oh. 
xi. p. 292 ; De Music&, ch. xiy. p. 
1136; Lilian, V. H. Ui. 1 ; Stephan. 
Byz. T. Aeinvidc. 

It is important to notice these 
religious processions as estltblish- 
ing intercourse and sympathies 
between the distant members of 
Hellas : but the inferences which 
0. Miiller (Dorians, B. ii. 1, p. 
222) would build upon them, as to 
the original seat of the Dorians 
and the worship of Apollo, are 
not to be trusted. 

» Flato, Krito, c. 16, p. 63. ixti 
Yotp ^ TcXcloTV) dxa^la xal dxoXaaia 
(compare the beginning of the 
Mendn)— a remark the more stri- 
king, since he had just before des- 
cribed the Bceotian Thebes as a 
well-regulated city, though both 
Dikeearchus and Folybius represent 
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were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry; 
but their infantry is little noticed; nor do the Thessalian 
cities seem to have possessed that congregation of free and 
tolerably equal citizens, each master of ms own arms, out 
of whom the ranks of hoplites were constituted. The war- 
like nobles, such as the AleuadsB at Larissa, the Skopadso 
at Krannon, despising everything but equestrian service 
for themselves, furnished, from their extensive herds on the 
plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. These Thessalian 
cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oUjarchy, occasion- 
ally trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but 
little tempered by that sense of political communion and 
reverence for established law, which was found among the 
better cities of Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so 
different in many respects from each other, this feeling 
will be found, if not indeed constantly predominant, yet 
constantly present and operative. Both of them exhibit 
- a contrast with Larissa or PhersB not unlike that between 
Siome and Capua — the former with her endless civil dis- 
Thessaiian putes constitutionally conducted, admitting the 
character, joint action of parties against a common foe; the 
latter with her abundant soil enriching a .luxurious oli- 
garchy, and impelled according to the feuds of her great 
proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, and Jubellii. i 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and 
capacity as much Epirotic or Macedonian as - Hellenic, 
forming a sort of link between the two. For the Macedonians, 
though trained in aftertimes upon Grecian principles by 
the genius of Philip and Alexander, so as to constitute the 
celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, were originally (even in 
the Peloponnesian war) distinguished chiefly for the excel- 
lence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian; 2 while the broad- 
brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading mantle or 
chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally 

it in their timei ai lO much the noph. Hellen. yi. 1 ; compare Ana- 
contrary, baa. i. 1, 10, and Thucyd. ir. 78. 

Bee also Demoithen. Olynth. i. * See Cicero , Orat. in Pison. c. 

c. 9, p. 16, cent. Aristocrat, c. 29, 11 ; De Leg. Agrar. cont. EuUum, 

p. 667 ; Bchol. Eurip. Fhoeniss. U66 ; c. 34—35. 

Theopomp. Fragment. 64—178, ed. ^ Compare the Thessalian cavalry 

Didot; Aristophanes, Pint. 521. as described by Polybius, iy. 8, 

The march of political afFairs in with the Macedonian as described 

Thessaly is understood from Xe- by Thucydidfis, ii. 100. 
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immiffrants from Thesprotia in EpimSy and conquerors of 
the plain of the Peneias, which (according to Herodotus) 
was then called JQolis, and which they found occupied by 
the Pelasgi.1 It may be doubted whether the great 
Thessalian families — such as the Aleuadsd of Larissa, des- 
cendants from HSrakl^Sy and placed by Pindar on the same 
level as the Lacedaemonian ungs^ — ^would have admitted 
this Thesprotian ori^; nor does it coincide with the tenor 
of those legends which make the eponym, Thessalus, son 
of H^rakles. Moreovery it is to be remarked that the 
lanffaage of the Thessalians was Hellenic^ a variety of the 
Moiic cUalect;^ the same (so far as we can make out) as 
that of the people whom they must have found settled in 
the country at their first conquest. If then it be true, 
that at some period anterior to the commencement of 
authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 
the passes of Pindus, and established themselves as con- 
querors in Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been 
more warlike than numerous, and to have gradually dropt 
their primitive language. 

"hi other respects, the condition of the population of 
Thessaly, such as we find it during the historical period, 
favours the supposition of an ori^al mixture of conquerors 
and conquered: for it seems that there was among the 
Thessalians and their dependents a tr^le gradation, some- 
what analogous to that of Laconia. First, a class of rich 
proprietors distributed throughout the principal cities, 
possessing most of the soil, and constituting separate 
oligarchies loosely hanging together. ^ Next tne subject 
Achseans, Magnates, Perrhsebi, di£Perent from the Laconian 
Perioeki in tms point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 
name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class 
of serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the 
Laconian Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy 
oligarchs, paid oyer a proportion of its produce, furnished the 
reisers by which uiese great families were surrounded, 

* Herodot. Til. 178 ; Thucyd. 1. der Alenaden, art. zzii. vol. li. p. 
12. 364, of the ooUection oaUed ^My. 

* Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the tholog^s." 

Soholia, and the valaable oomment " Ahrens, Be Dialeot. ^olioi, 

of Boeckh, in reference to the o. 1, 2. 

Aleuadn; Schneider ad Aristot. « See Asritot. Polit. ii. «, 8 ; 

Polit. T. 6, 9; and the Bssay of Thacyd. ii. 09— 100. 

Bnttmann, Ton dem Geschleoht 
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B er ved as their followers in the cavalry, and were in a condition 
of villenage, — yet with the important reserve that they could 
not be sold out of the country, * that they had a permanent 
tenure in the soil, and that they maintained among one 
another the relations of family and village. This last- 
mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called the PenestsB, 
is assimilated by all ancient authors to the Helots 
of "he po- of X/aconia, and in both cases the danger attend- 
puiation of ing such a social arrangement is noticed by 
a viiieiJ" Plato and Aristotle. For the Helots as well as 
'»ce-^e the Penestae had their own common language 
*"** and mutual sympathies, a separate residence, 

arms, and courage; to a certain extent, also, they possessed 
the means of acquiring property, since we are told that 
some of the Penestae were richer than their masters. ^ So 
many means of action, combined with a degraded social 

Eosition, gave rise to frequent revolt and incessant appre- 
ensions. As a general rule, indeed, the cultivation of the 
soil by slaves or dependents, for the benefit of proprietors 
in the cities, prevailed throughout most parts of Greece. 
The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens orElis, must have 
derived their incomes in the same manner; but it seems 
that there was often in other places a larger intermixture 



■ The words ascrihed by Xeno- 
phon (Hellen. yi. 1, 11) to Jason 
of Phern, and the lines of Theo- 
critus (xri. 84), attest the nnmbers 
and rigour of the Thessalian Pe- 
nestv, and the great wealth of 
the AleuadiB and Skopadse. Both 
these families acquired celebrity 
ttom the verses of Simonides ; he 
was patronised and his muse in- 
voked by both of them ; see iElian, 
V.H. xil.l ; Ovid, Ibis, 612; Quin- 
tilian, zi. 2, 16. Pindar also boasts 
of his friendship with Thorax the 
Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99). 

The Thessalian avSpaicoSifftal al- 
luded to in Aristophanes (Plutus, 
621) must have sold men out of 
the country for slaves— either re- 
fractory Penestae, or Perrhnbian, 
Magnetic, and Achssan fireemen, 
seized by violence : the Athenian 
comic poet MnAsimachus, in jest- 



ing on the voracity of the Phar- 
salians, exclaims, ap. Athens, s. 
p. 418— 

Spd 710U 

iTcxfjv xaxeaOlouvi ic6Xiv 'KyoHxi^'i, 

PagassB was celebrated as a place 
of export for slaves (Hermippus 
ap. Athene, i. 49). 

MenOn of Pharsalus assisted the 
Athenians against Amphipolis with 
200 or 300, ''Penestse on horseback, 
of his own"— (IltviffToic l8ioi?) De- 
mosthen. icepl Suvra^. c. 9, p. 173, 
cent. Aristocrat, c. 61, p. 687. 

* Archemacbus ap. AthensB. vi. 
p. 264; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777; 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 8, vii. 9, 9 ; 
Dionys. Halic. A. B. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle insist 
on the extreme danger of having 
numerous slaves, fellow-country- 
men and of one language— (6{i.6- 
7uXoi,6fL6cpu>vot, naTptu>Tai dXXi^Xcjv). 
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of bought foreign slaves, and also tliat the number, feUpw- 
feeling and courage of the degraded village population was 
nowhere so great as in Thessaly and Laconia. Now the 
origin of the Penestse in Thessaly is ascribed to the 
conquest of the territoiy by the Thesprotians, as that of 
the Helots in Laconia is traced to the Dorian conquest. 
The victors in both countries are said to have entered into 
a convention with the vanquished population, whereby the 
latter became serfs and tillers of the land for the benefit 
of the former, but were at the same time protected in their 
holdings, constituted subjects of the state, and secured 
against being sold away as slaves. Even in the Thessalian 
cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian pro- 
prietors and their Penestae, the quarters assigned to each 
were to a great, degree separated: what was called the 
Free Agora could not be trodden by any Penest except 
when specially summoned. ^ 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of Thessaly 
by the Thesprotians reduced to this predial ^^^ ^^^ 
villenage, we find differently stated. According penestsB 
to Theopompus, they were Perrhaebians and JJ^J^j 
Magnetes ; according to others, Pelasgians ; while 
Archemachus alleged them to have been Boeotians of the 
territory of Arne2 — some emigrating to escape the con- 
querors, others remaining and accepting the condition of 
serfs. But the conquest, assuming it as a fact, occurred 
at far too early a day to allow of our making out either 
the manner in which it came to pass or the state of things 
which preceded it. The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at 
Krest6n are affirmed by him to have been the descendants 
of those who quitted Thessaly to escape ^ the invading 
Thesprotians; though others held that the Boeotians, driven 
on this occasion from their habitations on the Gulf of 
Pagasse hear the Achseans of Phthiotis, precipitated them- 

> Ariatot. Polit. vii. 11, 2. bians, we see by Arist. Polit. ii. 

> Theopompus and Arohemaohus 6, 8. They had their ep onymous 
dp. AthensB. yi. p. 264—266; com- hero Fenestds, whose descent was 
pare Thucyd. ii. 12; Steph. Byz. traced to Thessalus son of Hd- 
T. *Apv7]— the conyerse of this story raklds: they were thus connected 
in Strabo, ix. p. 401—411, of the with the mythical father of the 
Thessalian Arn6 being settled f^om nation (Schol. Aristoph. Yesp. 
Boeotia. That the villeins or Pe- 1271). 

nestflB were completely distinct * Herodot. i. 67 j compare vii. 
from the oiroamjaoent dependents 176. 
'-Achnans, Magnates, PerxhR- 
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selves on Orcbomenus and Boeotia; and settled in it^ expel* 
ling the Minysd and the Pelasgians. 

Passing over the legends on this snbjecty and confining 
Qaadrapie ourselves to historical time; we find an establish* 
division of ed quadruple division of Thessaly, said to have 
Theeiaij. }^qqj^ introduced in the time of Aleuas, the 
ancestor ^real or mythical) of the powerful AleuadsBi — 
Thessali6tiSy Pelasgi6tisy Histisedtis, Phthi6tis. ^ In Phthidtis 
were comprehended the Achseans, whose chief towns were 
Melitsea; It6nu8| Thebsd Phthi6tides, Alos, Larissa Kremastd 
and PteleoU; on or near the western coast of the Gkdf of 
PagassB. Histi8d6tiS| to the north of the Peneius, comprised 
the Perrhsebians with numerous towns strong in situation, 
but of no great size or importance ; they occupied the passes 
of Olympus 3 and are sometimes considered as extending 
westward across Pindus. Pelasgi6tis included the Magnates, 
together with that which was called the Pelasgic plain 
bordering on the western side of PeUon and Ossa.^ Thes- 
8ali6tis comprised the central plain of Thessaly and the 
upper course of the river Peneius. This was the political 
classification of the Thessalian power, framed to suit a 
time when the separate cities were maintained in harmo- 
nious action by favourable circumstances or by some 
energetic individual ascendency; for their union was in 
general interrupted and disorderly^ and we find certain 
cities standing aloof while the rest went to war.* Though 
a certain political junction, and obligations of some kind 
towards a common authority, were recognised in theory by 
all, and a chief or Tagus & was nominated to enforce obedience, 

> HellanikuB, Frag]n..28, ed. Bi« renoe of thii name (no vnoommon 

dot; Harpooration, v. TeTpap^la: thing In ancient Chreece) leems 

the qnadmple division wai older to have given rise to the itate- 

than Hekateeua (Steph. Bys. t. ment, that the Perrhnbl had sub- 

KptiwcDv). dued the northern parts of Euboea, 

Hekataeni connected the Perrhn- and carried over the inhabitants 

bians with the genealogy of JBolos of the Enbosan Hiatina captive 

through Tyrd the daughter of Sal- into the north-west of Thessaly 

mdneus: they passed at AloXei^ (Strabo, ix. p. 487, x. p. 446). 

(Hekatieus, Frag. 8S4, ed. Didot; * Pliny, H. H. It. 1; Strabo, ix* 

Stephan. Bys. v. ^dXawa and p. 440. 

Tovvoi). ■ Strabo, iz. p. 44S. 

The teritorry of the city of His- « Diodor. zyili. 11; Thucyd. iU 

tiiea (in the north part of the is- 92. 

land of Buboea) was also called • The Inscription No. 1770 in 

HistiseOtis. The double occur- Boeckh*s Corpus Inscript. contains 
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— yet it frequently happened that the disputes of the cities 
among tiiiemselyes prevented the choice of a Tagus, or 
drove him out of the country, and left the alliance little 
more than nominaL Larissa, Pharsalus < and Pherse — each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts — seem to 
have heen nearly on a par in strength, and each Disorderly 
torn hy intestine factioui so that not only was ^^^^^ "^he 
the supremacy over common dependents relaxed, Thessaiian 
but even the means of repelling invaders greatly oiti®*- 
enfeebled. The dependence of the Perrhsebians, Magnetes, 
Achseans, and Malians, might under these circumstances 
be often loose and easy. But the condition of the Penestse 
—who occupied the villages belonging to these great cities, 
in the central plain of Pelasgi6tis and The8sali6tis, and 
from whom the Aleuadae and Skopadse derived their exu- . 
berance of landed produce — ^was noway mitigated, if it was 
not even aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were 
there wanting cases in which the discontent of this subject 
class was employed by members of the native oligarchy, 2 
or even by foreign states, for the purpose of bringing about 
political revolutions. 

^When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neigh- 
bouring people pay tribute to her; she can send into the 
field 6000 cavafry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed 
infantry," 3 observed Jason, despot of Pher», to Polydamas 
of Pharsalus, in endeavouring to prevail on the latter to 
second his pretensions to that dignity. The impost due 
from the tributaries, seemingly considerable, was then 
realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at the 

• letter of the Boman eonsnl, Herod, rii. 8, calls the Aleaadn 

Titui Quiuctius Elamininus, ad- 6s99aX(T)« paaiX^sc 

dressed to the city of Eyretin * Xenophon, Memorah. 1. S, 24; 

(north of Atrax in Perrhshia). Hellenic, ii. 8, 87. The loss of 

The letter it addressed, KuptTi£u)v the comedy called Il6Xtic of Eu- 

toi< xaYoic xal t^ i:6Xti— the title polis (see Meineke, Fragm. Oomi- 

of Tag! seems thus to haye heen oor. Greeo. p. 618) prohahly pre- 

given to the magistrates of se- vents as from understanding the 

parate Thessaiian cities. The sarcasm of Aristophands (Vesp. 

Inscriptions of Thaumaki (No. 1263) ahout the icapsTcpsafitta of 

1778—1774) have the title &p^ov- Amyuias among the Penestsd of 

ttC) not TajoL The title •td'fbi Pharsalus ; but the incident there 

was peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux, alluded to can have nothing to 

i. 128). do with the proceedings of Kritias, 

' Xenophon, Hellon. ri. 1, 9 ; touched upon by Xenophon. 

Diodor. xiy. 82; Thuoyd. i. 3. * Xenophon, Hellen. yi. 1, 9—12. 
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harbours of the Pagassean gulf, imposed for the benefit of 
the confederacy, were then enforced with strictness; but 
the observation shows that while unanimous Thessaly was 
very powerful, her periods of unanimity were only oc- 
casionaL^ Among the nations which thus paid tribute to the 
Great fulness of Thessaliau power, we may number 

power of not merely the Perrhaebi, Magnetes, and Achae- 
when in^i aus of Phthiotis, but also the MalTpkus andDolopesy 
■tate of and various tribes of Epirots extending to the 
unanimity, westward of Pindus.« We may remark that they 
were all (except the Malians) javelin-men or light-armed 
troops, not serving in rank with the full panoply; a fact 
which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a lower 
civilization; the Magnetes, too, had a peculiar close-fitting 
mode of dress, probably suited to movements in a moun- 
tainous country. 3 There was even a time when the Thes- 
saliau power threatened to extendsouthward of Thermopylae, 
and subjugate the Phokians, Dorians andLokrians. So much 
were the Phokians alarmed at this danger | that they had 
built a wall across the pass of Thermopylae for the purpose 
of more easily defending it against Thessalian invaders, 
who are reported to have penetrated more than once into 
the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some severe 
defeats.* At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information; but it must have been considerably 
earlier than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive 
wall which had been built at Thermopylae by the Phokians 
was found by Leonidas in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, 
though they no longer felt the necessity of keeping up 
this wall, had not ceased to fear and hate the Thessauans 
— an antipathy which will be found to manifests itself 
palpably in connexion with the Persian invasion. On the whole 
the resistance of the Phokians was successful, for the power 
of the Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.* 

' Demosthen. Oljnth. 1. o. 3. p. numbers the Mapaxol among theie 

16, ii. c. 6. p. 21. The orator had tributaries along with the Dolopes : 

occasion to denounce Philip as thid Maraces are named by Pliny 

haying gotpossession of the public (H. N. iv. 8) also along with the 

authority of the Thessalian con- Dolopes, but we do not know 

federation, partly by intrigue, where they dwelt, 

partly by force, and we thus hoar * Xenophen. Hellen. vi. 1, 9 ; 

of the Xi|i8vtc and the djopal which Pindar. Pyth. iy. 80. 

formed the reyenne of the oon- * Herodot. yii. 176; yiiL 37—28. 

federaoy. > The story of inyading Thessa- 

* Xenophon (Hellen. yi. 1^ 7) lians at Kerdssus near Leuktra in 
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It will be recollected that these difPerent ancient races, 
— Perrhsebi, Magnetes, Achseans, Malians, Dolo- Aohaans, 
pes, — ^though tributaries of the Thessalians, still Perrhaebi', 
retained their Amphiktyonic franchise, and were MaUans**' 
considered as legitimate Hellenes : all except the DoiopesI 
Malians are indeed mentioned in the Iliad. We tetbutwies 
shall rarely have occasion to speak much of oftheTbes- 
them in the course of this history : they are found J,i}* Am-^^* 
siding with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) in his phiktyonio 
attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in the "®®** 
struggle between Sparta and Athens. That the Achseans of 
Phthiotis are a portion of the same race as the Achseans 
of Peloponnesus it seems reasonable to believe, though we 
trace no historical evidence to authenticate it. Achsea 
Phthi6tis is the seat of Hell^n, the patriarch of the entire 
race, — of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, 
by others as a district of some breadth, — and of the great 
national hero Achilles. Its connexion with the Pelopon- 
nesian Achseans is not unlike that of Doris with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Dorians. 1 

We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the 
date and circumstances of which are given to us only in a 
mythical form, but which seems nevertheless to be in itself 
a reality, — that of the Magnates on Pelion and Ossa, with 
the two divisions of Asiatic Magnetes, or Magnesia on 
Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the river Mseander. It is 
said that these two Asiatic homonymous towns were 
founded by migrations of the Thessalian Magnates, Asiatic 
a body of whom became consecrated to the Magnstet. 
Delphian god, and chose a new abode under his directions. 
According to one story, these emigrants were warriors 
returning from the siege of Troy; according to another, 
they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian 
conquerors of Thessaly. There was a third story, according 
to which the Thessalian Magnates themselves were re- 
presented as colonists 3 from Delphi. Though we can 

BcBotia (Pausan. ix. 13, 1) is not 173; Oonon, Narrat. 29; Strabo, 

at all probable. xiv. p. 647. 

' One story was, that these Hoeok (Ereta, b. iii. vol. ii. p. 

Achsans of Phthia went into Pe- 409) attempts (nnsaccessfully, in 

loponnesuswithPelops, and settled my judgement) to reduce these 

In Laconia (Strabo, viii. p. 365). stories into the form of substan- 

' Aristoteles ap. Athenso. iy. p. tial history. 
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elicit no distinct matter of fact from these legends, we may 
nevertheless admit the connexion of race between the 
Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnates as well as the rever- 
ential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed 
filiation, on the temple of DelphL Of the Magnetos in 
Sjrete, noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we 
cannot absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thuc^dides notices three tribes (t^) 
The as existing in his time — the Paralii, the HierSs 

Mftiiuii. (Priests), and the Trachinii, or men of l^chin: * 
it is possible that the second of the two may have been 
possessors of the sacred spot on which the .^jnphiktyonic 
meetings were held. The prevalence of the hoplites or 
heavy-armed infantry among the Ufalians indicates that we 
are stepping from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic 
habits: the Malians recognized every man as a qualified 
citizen who either had served, or was serving, in the ranks 
with his full panoply.' Yet the jpanoply was probably 
not perfectly suitable to the mountamous regions oy which 
they were surrounded; for at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the aggressive mountaineers of the neigh- 
bouring region of (Eta had so harassed and overwhelmed 
them in war, that they were forced to throw themselves on 
the protection of Sparta, and the establishment of the 
Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachin was the result 
of their urgent application. Of these mountaineers, des- 

> Thvoyd. ill. 93. The diitinetion be the eozreet reading) ooevpied 

made by Skylaz (c. 61) and Dio- the northern ooait of the Maliac 

doms (xriil. 11) between Mi]Xiti« Gulf, from the north bank of the 

and MaXuic—the latter adjoUiing Spcrcheiui to thetown of Eehinns; 

the former on the north— appears in whieh poiition Dr. Oramer pla- 

inadmisiible, though Letronne itill cos the MijXtttc IlapdXiot— an error, 

defends It (P^riple de Marcien I think (Geography of Greece, toI. 

d>H6raGUe, ite., Paris, 1839, p. 213. i. p. 436). 

Instead of MaXisic, we ought to It is not improbable that Lamia 

read AaftisTc, as O. MfUler obsev- first acquired importance during 

▼es (Dorians, i. 6, p. 48). the course of those events towards 

It is remarkable that the impor- the dose of the Peloponnesian 

tant town of Lamia (the modem war, when the Lacedsemonians, in 

Zeitun) is not noticed either by defence of Herakleia, attacked the 

Herodotus, Thucydidfts or Xeno* Achnans of Fhthidtis, and even 

phon; Skylax is the first who expelled the OCtsans for a time 

mentions it. The route of Xerxes from their seats (see Thucyd. TiiL 

towards Thennopylas lay along 8; Diodor. xiv. 38). 

the coast from Alos. * Aristot. Folit. !▼. 10, 10* 

The Lamieis (assuming that to 
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cribed tmder the general name of (Etseans, the principal 
were the .^2nianes (or Enienes, as they are xhe OBtni. 
termed in the Homeric Catalo^e as well as by -^^® 
Herodotus), — an ancient Hellemc «Ajnphiktyonio ^^^•■* 
race, who are said to haye passed through several successive 
migrations in Thessaly and Epirus, but who in the histori- 
cal times had their settlement and their chief town Hypata 
in the upper valley of ilie SpercheiuS; on the northern 
declivity of Mount (Eta. But other tribes were probably 
also included in the name, such as those JBtolian tribes, 
the Bomians and Elallians, whose high and cold abodes 
approached near to the Haliac Oulf. It is in this sense 
that we are to understand the name, as comprehending all 
the predatory tribes along this extensive mountain range, 
when we are told of the damage done by the (Etseans both 
to the Malians on the east, and to the Dorians on the south: 
but there are some cases in which the name (Etaeans seems 
to designate expressly the ^nianes, especially when they 
are mentioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise. ^ 
The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure 
of the southerly declivities of Othrys^ — especially the 
valley of the Spercheius, through wmch river all these 
waters pass away, and which annually gives forth a ferti- 
lising inundation — ^present a marked contrast with the 
barren, craggy, and naked masses of Mount (Eta, which 
forms one side of the pass of Thermopylae. Southward of 
the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and Dorians i^o^rians 
occupied the mountains and passes between Phokians, 
Thessaly and Boeotia. The coast opposite to i>o"»^»- 
the western side of Euboea, fipom the neighbourhood of 
ThermopylsB as far as the Boeotian frontier at AnthSd6n, 
was possessed by the Lokrians, whose northern frontier 
town, AlpSni, was conterminous with the Malians. There 

> Plntaroh, Qusestion. Gvao. p. Holland^p Travels, oil. xrli. vol. U. 

S94. p. 108; and Forohhammer (Helle- 

* Thucyd. ill. 92—97 ; Tlil. 8. Xe- nika, Grieohenland, Im Keuen das 

noph. Hellen. L S, 18; In another Alte, Berlin, 1837). I do not con- 

pastage Xenophon expressly dla- oni with Forohhammer in his at- 

tinguishes the (BtflBi and the iBnia- tempts to reaolre the mythes of 

nes (Hellen. liL 6, 6). Diodor. ziv. HArakUe, Achillei, and others into 

88. ^schinei, Be Fals. Leg. e. 44, physical phnnomena ; but his des- 

p. 290. criptions of looal scenery and attri- 

' Abont the fertility as well as bntes ara most yivid and masterly, 
ths beauty of this yalleji see Br* 
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was, however, one narrow strip of Fhokis — ^the town of 
Daphnus, where the Phokians also touched the Eubcean 
sea — which broke this continuity and divided the Lokrians 
into two sections, — Lokrians of Mount Kn^mis, or Epikne- 
midian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 
Lokrians. The mountain called Knimis, running south- 
ward parallel to the coast from the end of (Eta, divided 
the former section from the inland Phokians and the upper 
valley of the Kfephisus: farther southward, joining con- 
tinuously with Mount Pt6on by means of an intervening 
mountain which is now called Ohlomo, it separated the 
Lokrians of Opus from the territories of Orchomenus, 
Thebes, andAnth^don, the north-eastern portions of Boeotia. 
Besides these two sections of the Lokrian name, there was 
also a third, completely separate, and said to have been 
colonised out from Opus, — the Lokrians sumamed Ozolse, 
— ^who dwelt apart on the western side of Phokis, along 
the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached 
from Amphissa — ^which overhung the plain of Krissa, and 
stood within seven miles of Delphi — to Naupaktus, near 
the narrow entrance of the Gulf; which latter town was 
taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians a little before 
the Peloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on being the 
mother-city of the Lokrian name, and the legends of 
Deukali6n and Pyrrha found a home there as well as in 
Phthi6tis. Alpeni, Nikaea, Thronium, and Skarpheia, were 
towns, ancient but unimportant of the E{)iknemidian 
Lokrians; but the whole length of this Lokrian coast is 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility, both by ancient and 
modem observers.* 

The Phokians were bounded on the north by the littlo 

> Strabo, iz. p. 426 ; Forohbsm- they were for ft ahort time during 

mer, Hellenika, p. 11-12. Kynus the prosperity of the Phokians at 

is ■ometimes spoken of as the har- the beginning of the Sacred War, 

hour of Opus, but it was a city of though not permanently (^scbin. 

itself as old as the Homeric Oata- Fals.Legat. c. 42, p. 46). This serros 

logue, and of some moment in the as one presumption about the age 

later wars of Greece, when military of the Periplus of Skylax (see the 

position came to be more valued notes of Klausen ad Skyl. p. 269). 

than legendary celebrity (Liry, These Lokrian towns lay along the 

xxTiii. 8; Fausan. x. 1, 1; Skylax, important road from Thermopylao 

o. 61—62) ; the latter counts Thro- to Blateia and Bceotia (Fausan. vii, 

nium and Enftmis or Enftmides as 16, 2; Liry, xzxiii. t). 
}>eing Fho^kian, not Lokrian ; which 
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territories called Doris and Dryopis, which separated 
them firom the Malians, — on the north-east, east The Pho- 
and south-west by the different branches of ^**»»- 
Lokrians, — and on the south-east by the Boeotians. They 
touched the Euboean sea (as has been mentioned) at 
Daphnusy the point where it approaches nearest to their 
chief town Elateia; their territory also comprised most part 
of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 
southerly termination, where a lower portion of it, called 
Kirphis, proiects into the Corinthian Ghilf, between the 
two bays of Antikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once 
fertile plain, was in proximity to the sacred rock of the 
Delphian Apollo. Both Delphi and Krissa oricinally be- 
longed to the Phokian race. iBut the sanctity of &e temple, 
together with Lacedsdmonian aid, enabled the Delphians 
to set up for themselves, disavowing their connexion with 
the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially speaking, the 
most valuable part of Phokis * consisted in the vaUey of 
the river Kephisus, which takes its rise firom Parnassus 
not far from the Phokian town of Lilaea, passes between 
GSta and Knemis on one side and Parnassus on the other, 
and enters BoBotia near Chseroneia, discharging itself into 
the lake K6pais. It was on the projecting mountain ledges 
and rocks on each side of this river that the numerous little 
Phokians towns were situated. Twenty-two of them were 
destroyed and broken up into villages by the Amphiktyonic 
order after the second Sacred "War; Ab» (one of the few, 
if not the only one, that was spared) beinff protected by 
the sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of these cities the 
most important was Elateia, situated on the left bank of 
the Kephisus, and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, iy 
the natural march of an army from Thermopylae into Boeotia. 
l%e Phokian towns ^ were embodied in an ancient con- 

^ Fausan. x. 33, 4. Leake*8 Trayels in Northern 

* Pausan. x. 6. 1 ; Demosth. Pals. Greece, vol. II. ch. 18. 

Leg. c. 22—28 ; Diodor. xri. 60, Two funeral monumente of the 

with the note of Wesseling. Phokian hero Schedius (who com- 

The tenth book of Pausanias, mands the Phokian troops before 

though the larger half of it is de- Troy and is slain in the Iliad) 

▼oted to Delphi, tells us all that marked the two extremities of 

we know respecting the less im- Phokis,— one at Daphnus on the 

portant towns of Phokis. Compare Euboean sea, the other at Antikyra 

also Dr. Cramer's Geography of on the Corinthian Gulf (Stxabo, ix. 

Greece, vol. ii. sect. 10; and p. 426; Pausan. x. 80, 4). 

VOL. n. U 
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feden^y wHoh held its periodical meetings at a temple be- 
tween Baulis and Delpm. 

The little territory called Doris andDryopis occupied 
Doris— the southern declivity of Mount (Eta, diyiding 
Dryopti. Phokis On the north and norln-west from tiie 
jEtolianSy ^nianeS| and Malians. That which was called 
Doris in the historical timesi and which reached, in the 
time of Herodotus, nearly as far eastward as the Maliac 
Qulf, is said to have formed a part of what bad been once 
called Dijopis; a territory which had comprised the 
summit of (Eta as to as the Spercheius northward, and 
which had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called 
Dryopes. The Dorians acquired their settlement in 
Drvopis by gift from HSraklSs, who along with the 
IVralians (so ran the legend) had expelled the I^opes, and 
compelled them to find for themselyes new seats at Her- 
mion^ and Asin^, in the Argolic peninsula of Peloponnecms 
— at Styra and Karystus in Eubooa — and in the idand of 
Historioai Kythnus ; 1 it is only in these five last-mraitioned 
Dryopes. places that history recognises them. The ter- 
ritory of Doris was distributed into four little townships — 
Pindus or Akyphas, Boson, Kytinion, and Erineon — each 
of which seems to have occupied a separate valley belong- 
ing to one of the feeders of the river Kephisus — the only 
narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this ^mall and 
sad" region presented. > In itself this tetrapolis is so 
insignificant, that we shall rarely find occasion to mention 
it: but it acquired a factitious consequence by being regard- 
ed as the metropolis of the great Dorian cities in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and receiving on that ground special protection 
from Sparta. I do not here touch upon that string of ante- 
historical migrations — stated by Herodotus and iUustrated 
by the ingenuity as well as decorated by the femcy of 0. 
MUller — througn which the Dorians are affiliated with the 
patriarch of the Hellenic race — moving originally out of 
Phthi6tis to Histiseotis, then to Pindus, and lastly to Doris. 
The residence of Dorians in Doris is a fact wnich meets 

' Herodot. yiii. 81, i3, 46 ; Bio- Dryopis , together with tome 

dor. iT. 67 ; Aristot. ap. Strabo. matters which appear to me rerj 

▼ill. p. 373. inadequately authenticated. 

O.Milller (History of the Dorians, * Il6Xti« |tixpal xal Xu«pAx<ApM 

book i. ch. ii.) has given all that Strabo, ix. p. i27. 
oftn be known about Doris and 
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118 at the eommencement of historyy like that of the Phoki- 
ans and Lokrians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the ^tolians, whose extreme trihes 
covered the bleak heights of (Eta and Korax, The mto- 
readiinff almost within sight of the Maliac Gulf, ^»"- 
whwe they bordered on the Dorians and Malians — while 
their central and western tribes stretched along the 
frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the flatplain, abundant 
in marsh and lake, near the mouth of the ifuSnus. In the 
time of Herodotus and ThucydidSs they do not seem to 
ha^re extended so far westward as the Acheldus; but in 
later times this latter river, throughout the greater part 
of its lower course, divided them &om the Akarnanians:^ 
on the north they touched upon the Dolopians and upon 
a parallel of latitude nearly as far north as Ambrakia. 
There were three great divisions of the ^tolian name — the 
Apod6ti, 0{>hioneis, and Eurytanes — each of which was 
subdivided into several di£Perent village tribes. The 
northern and eastern portion of the territory ^ consisted of 
very high mountain ranges, and even in the southern 
portion, the mountains Arokynthus, Kurion, ChaUds, 
Taphiassus, are found at no creat distance from the sea; 
while the chief towns in -ffltoua — ^Kalyd6n, Pleur6n, Chal- 
kis, — seem to have been situated eastward of the Eu^nus, 
between the last-mentioned mountains and the sea.3 The 
first two towns have been greatly ennobled in legend, but 
are little named in history; while on the contrary, Thermus, 
i^e chief town of the historical ^tolians, and the place 
where the aggregate meeting and festival of the ^tolian 
name, for the choice of a Pan-^tolic general, was convoked, 
is not noticed by any one earlier than Ephorus.^ It was 

> Herod, yii. 126 ; Thaoyd. li. 102. as extending inland as far as the 

* See the dilBonlt journey of bonndaries of the .Snianes on the 

I4edler from Wrachori northward Spercheius— which is quite oorreot 

by Earpenits, and then aoross the — Atolia Epiktdtus — p^xP^ "^^^ 

north-western portion of the an- Oltala^, Strabo, z. p. 460. 

cient Eurytanes (the southern * Strabo , z. p. 469-460. There is 

continuation of Mount Tymphrds- however great uncertainty about 

tus andOCta), into the upper valley the position of these ancient towns: 

of the Spercheius (Fiedler*s Beise compare Erase , Hellas , vol. iii. 

in Orieohenland, vol. i.p. 177— 191), ch. zi. p. 283-256, and Brandst&ter, 

a part of the longer journey firom Gesehiohte des Aetolischen Landes 

Missolonghi to Zeitun. p. 121-184. 

Skylaz (c. 86) reckons JBtolia * Ephoras , Fragm. 29 , Marx. ap. 

U2 
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partly legendary renown, partl]^ ethnical Idndred (publicly 
acknowledged on both sides) with the Eleans in Pelopon- 
nesus, which authenticated the title of the .^Stolians to 
rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the Apod6tiy 
Eurytanesy and Ophioneis, in the inland mountains, were 
so rude in their manners and so unintelligible ^ in their 
speech (which, however, was not barbaric, but very bad 
Hellenic), that this title might well seem disputable— in 
point of fact it was disputed in later times, when the 
^tolian power and depredations had become obnoxious 
nearly to all 0-reece. And it is probably to this difference 
of manners between the ^tolians on the sea-coast and 
those in the interior, that we are to trace a geographical 
division mentioned by Strabo into Ancient ^tolia, and 
.-Sitolia EpiktStus (or acquired). When or by whom this 
division was introduced, we do not know. It cannot be 
founded upon any conquest, for the inland JBtolians were 
the most unconquerable of mankind; and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole ^tolian race — ^that 
it had never been reduced to subjection by any one — ^is 
most of all beyond dispute concerning the mland portion 
of it. 2 

Adjoining the JBtolians were the Akamanians, the 
The Akar- Westernmost of extra-Peloponnesian Oreeks. 
nanians. They extended to the Ionian Sea, and seem, 
in the time of Thucydides, to have occupied both banks of 
the river Achel6us in the lower part of its course — ^though 
the left bank appears afterwards as belonging to the JBto- 
lians, so that the river came to constitute the boundary, 
. often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The 
principal Akamanian towns. Stratus and (Eniadse, were 

Strabo , p. 463. Tbe sitaatlon of notes it more correctly to the east 

Thermns, ''the acropolie as it were of that lake (Folyb. ▼. 7-8 ; com- 

of all ^tolia," and placed on a pare Brandstiter, Chesohichte des 

spot almost unapproachable by an Aetol. Landes, p. 133). 

army, is to a certain extent, though > Thuoyd. iii. 102.— dYvcDordtaTOi 

not wholly , capable of being de- 8i y^^^^^^v >l9i , xal u>|xo9diY<>^ *''' < 

lermined by the description which XifovTai. It seems that Thucy- 

Folybius gives of the rapid march didds had not himself seen or eon- 

of Philip and the Macedonian army versed with them, but he does not 

to surprise it. The maps, both of call them p^ppapoi. 

Erase and Eiepert, place it too * Ephorus, Fragment. 29, ed, 

much on the north of the lake Marx. ; Skymn. Ohius, ▼. 471 ; StrabO| 

Trichftnis: the map of Fiedler x. p. 450, 
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both on the right bank; the latter on the marshy and over- 
flowed land near its month. Near the AkamanianSy towards 
the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found barbarian or non-Hellenic 
nations — the Agrseans and the Amphilochians : in the midst 
of the latter, on the shores of the Ambrakian Gulf, the 
Greek colony called Argos Amphilochicum was established. 
Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated — Lo- 
krians, Phokians, Dorians (of Doris^, ^tolians, and Akar- 
nanians (of whom Lokrians, Phokians and -^tolians are 
comprised in the Homeric catalogue) — we have to say the 
same as of those north of Thermopylae: there is no informa- 
tion respecting them from the commencement of the histor- 
ical period down to the Persian war. Even that important 
event brings into action only the Lokrians of the Euboean 
Sea, the Phokians, and the Dorians: we have to wait until 
near the Peloponnesian war before we require information 
respecting the Ozolian Lokrians, the iEtolians, and the 
Akamanians. These last three were unques- Osoiian 
tionably the most backward members of the ^^^^^^ 
Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely and^AkM- 
without a central town, they lived dispersed in n»niana, 
villages, retiring, when attacked, to inaccessible rudest of 
heights, perpetually armed and in readiness for ^^ Greekt. 
aggression and plunder wherever they found an opportu- 
nity. 1 Very dinerent was the condition of the Lokrians 
opposite EuboBa, the Phokians, and the Dorians. These 
were all orderly town communities, small indeed and poor, 
but not less well-administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and perhaps exempt from those individual vio- 
lences which so frequently troubled the Boeotian Thebes 
or the great cities of Thessaly. Timseus affirmed (contrary, 
as it seems, to the supposition of Aristotle) that in early 
times there were no slaves either among the Lokrians or 
Phokians, and that the work required to be done for pro- 
prietors was performed by poor freemen; a a habit which 
IS alleged to have been continued until the temporary pros- 
perity of the Sacred War, when the plunder of tiie Delphian 
temple so greatly enriched the Phokian leaders. But this 

* Thnoyd. L 6; iii. 94. Aristotle, FablioaramBeliqiii»,ed.Keumaiui, 

however , included in his large p. 102 ; Strabo , rii. p. 821). 

collection of IIoXiTelai, an 'Axap- 'Timnns, Fragm.zyii.ed. GoUer; 

vivcDv IIoXiTtla as well as an AItu>- Folyb. xii. 6-7; Atbennus, Ti p. 

Xu>v IIoXiTtla (Aristotelis Bernm 264. 
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statement is too briefly given, and too imperfectly authen- 
ticated, to justify any inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 b.o.) the 
Ei^sichsBan or Kalydonian shepherd named as a type of 
rude rusticity — ^the antithesis of Sardis, where the poet 
was bom. i And among the suitors who are represented 
as coming forward to claim the daughter of the Sikyonian 
KleisthenSs in marriage, £here appears both the Thessalian 
Diaktorid^s from Kranndn, a member of the Skopad family 
— and the -Sitolian Mal^s, brother of that Titormus who 
in muscular strength surpassed all his contemporary Greeks, 
and who had seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses 
of ^tolia: this ^tolian seems to be set forth as a sort of 
antithesis to the delicate SmindyridSs of Sybaris, the most 
luxurious of mankind. Herodotus introduces these char- 
acters into his dramatic picture of this memorable wedding. > 

Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica 
The B<Bo- (from which it is divided by the mountains Eath- 
tians. 8Br6n and Fames) on the other, we find the im- 

portant territory called Boeotia, with its ten or twelve 
autonomous cities, forming a sort of confederacy under the 
presidency of Thebes, the most powerful among them. 
Even of this territory, destined during the secondperiod 
of this history to play a part so conspicuous and effective, 
we know nothing during the first two centuries after 776 
B.C. "We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of 
the disputes between Thebes and Platssa about the year 
520 B.O. Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake K6pais, 
forms throughout the historical times one of the cities of 
the BcBotian league, seemingly the second after Thebes. 
But I have already stated that the Orchomenian legends, 
the Catalogue and other allusions in Homer, and the traces 
of vast power and importance yet visible in the historical 
age, attest the early political existence of Orchomenus and 
its neighbourhood apart from Boeotia. 3 The Amphiktyony 

> This hrief fragment of the Boaotia— the lake Kdpa'is and its 

IlapOtvtta of Alkman is preserred enyirons^ in Forchhammer^s Hel- 

hy Stephan. B72. ('EpuolxT]), and lenika, p. 169—186, with an ex- 

ailnded to hy Straho, x. p. 460: planatory map. The two long 

see Weloker, Alkm. Fragm. xi. lahorious tunnels constmcted hy 

and Bergk, Alk. Fr. xii. the old Orchomenians for the 

* Herodot. ri. 127. drainage of the lake, as an aid to 

* See an admirable topographical the insufficiency of the natural 
description of the north part of Katabothra, are there very clearly 
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in which Orehomenns participated at the holy island of 
Kalauria near the Argolic peninsnlay seems to Oroho- 
show that it must once have possessed a naval »•»«•• 
force and commerce, and that its territory mast have 
touched the sea at Hales and the lower town of Larymna^ 
near the southern frontier of Lokris; this sea is separated 
hj a verv narrow space from the range of mountains which 
join Knemis and Ptoon, and which enclose on the east both 
the basin of Orchomenus, AsplSdon and KdpaB, and the 
lake K6pius. The miration of the Boeotians out of Thes- 
saly into Boeotia (which is represented as a consequence 
of uie conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) 
is commonly assigned as the compulsory force wmch boeo- 
tised Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at whatever time 
(whether before or after 776 b.o.) the transition may have been 
effected|We find Orchomenus completely Boeotian throughout 
the known historical age — ^yet still retaining its local Miny- 
eianleffends,andsubjecttothe jealous rival^i of Thebes, as 
being me second city in the Boeotian league. The direct road 
from the passes of Phokis southward into Boeotia went 
through Ohseroneia, leaving Lebadeia on the right and 
Orchomenus on the left hand, and passed the south-western 
edge of the lake K6pais near the towns of Koroneia, Al- 
alkomensB, and Haliartus. Here stood, between Mount 
Helikon and the lake, on the road from Phokis to Thebes, 
the important military post called Tilphdssion.^ The 
territory of this latter city occupied the greater Oities of 
part of central Boeotia south of the lake K6pais ; »«<>**»• 



laid down: one goei to the sea, 
tho other into tho neighbouring 
lake Hylika, which is surrounded 
hy high rooky banks and can take 
more water without oyerflowing. 
The lake K6paYs is an enclosed 
basin reoeiring all the water from 
Doris and Phekie through the 
Kdpiiisus. 

Forchhammer thinks that it was 
nothing but the similarity of the 
name ItOnea (derived from Ixla, a 
vfiUovh-tree) which gare rise to the 
tale of an immigration of people 
from the Thessalian to the Bceotian 
ItOnft (p. 148). 



The Homeric Catalogue presents 
K6paB, on the north of the lake, 
as BcBotian, but not Orchomenus 
nor Aspl6d6n (Iliad, ii. 608). 

* See O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
eap. XX, p. 418 ieq, 

s SeeDemosthen. DeFals. Legat. 
0. 48—46. Another portion of this 
narrow road is probably meant by 
the pass of Kordneia — td xspi 
Kopcbvtiav 9Tsvi (Diodor. xr. 62; 
Xenoph. Hellen. ir. 8, 16)— which 
Epamelnondas occupied to prerent 
the inraiion of Kleombrotus from 
Phokis, 
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it comprehended AkrsBphia and Mount Ftdon, and probably 
touched the Euboean Sea at the village of SaJganeus south 
of Anth^d6n. South-west of Thebes, bordering on the 
south-eastern extremity of Phokis with the Phokian town 
of Bulls, stood the cify of ThespisB. Southward of the 
As6pus, but northward of Kithserdn and PamSs, were 
PlatsBa and Tanagra: in the south-eastern comer of Boeotia 
stood Or opus, the frequent subject of contention between 
Thebes and Athens; and in the road between the Euboean 
ChaUds and Thebes, the town of lll^kalessus. 

From our first view of historical BoBotia downward, 
Oonfedera- there appears a confederation which embraces 
tion of the whole territorv; and during the Pelopon- 
BoBotia. nesian war the Thebans invoke "the ancient con- 
stitutional maxims of the Boeotians" as a justification of 
extreme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of the 
peace, against the recusant Platseans. ^ Of this confedera- 
tion the greater cities were primary members, while the 
lesser were attached to one or other of them in a kind of 
dependent union. Neither the names nor the number of 
these primai7 members can be certainly known: there seem 
grounds for including Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, 
£[or6neia, Haliartus, !K6psB, AnthSd6n, Tana^a, Thespise, 
and Platsea before its secession. 3 AkrsBphia with the neigh- 
bouring Mount Ptdon and its oracle, Skolus, G-lisas and 
other places, were dependencies of Thebes: GhsBroneia, 
Asplea6n, Holm6nes and Hyettus, of Orchomenus : Siphae, 
Leuktra, Ker^ssusandThisbe, ofThespie.^ Certain generals 
or magistrates called BcBotarchs were chosen annually to 
manage the common affairs of the confederation. At the 
time of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, 
they were eleven in number, two of them from Thebes; 
but whether this number was always maintained, or in 
what proportions the choice was made by the different 
cities, we find no distinct information. There were likewise 
during the Peloponnesian war four different senates, with 

> Thuoyd. ii. S— xaxa xa ic&xpia Oommentat. ad Inscriptt. Boaotio. 

T(ov ic&vTtuv Boiu>TU)v : compare the ap. Corp. Ins. Gt. part r. p. 726. 
speech of the Thehans to the Lace- ' Herodot. viii. 136 ; ix. 16—43. 

deomoniaiis after the capture of Pausan. ix. 18, 1; ix. 23, 8; ix. 24, 

Platna, iii. 61, 65, 66. 3; ix. 32, 1—4. Xenophon, Hellen. 

* Thncyd. iy. 91 ; G. P. Hermann, ri. 4, 8—4 : compare 0. Mfiller, 

Griechisohe Staatsalterthiimer, sect. Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 408. 
179 i Herodot. r. 79 ; Boeckh, 
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whom the Boeotarchs consulted on matters of importance; 
a curious arrangement, of which we have no explanation. 
Lastly, there was the general concilium and religious 
festival — the Pamboeotia — held periodically at Koronqia. 
Such were the forms, as far as we can make them out, of 
the Boeotian confederacy; each of the separate cities pos- 
sessing its own senate and constitution, and having its 
political consciousness as an autonomous unit, yet with a 
certain habitual deference to the federal obligations. Sub- 
stantially, the affairs of the confederation will be found in 
the hands of .Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban 
ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by no 
other feeling except respect for superior force and bravery. 
The discontents of the minor Boeotian towns, harshly re- 
pressed and punished, form an uninviting chapter in Gre- 
cian history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes 
singly and apart from the other Boeotian towns, Early legis- 
anterior to the year 700 b.o. Though brief and lation of 
incompletely recorded, it is yet highly valuable, pmioi![S 
as one of the first incidents of solid and positive »nd 
Grecian history. Diokl^s the Corinthian stands ^^o^^*** 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 1 3th Olympiad, or 728 b.c, 
at a time when the oligarchy called Bacchiadse possessed the 
government of Corinth. The beauty of his person attracted 
towards him the attachment of Philolaus, one of the mem- 
bers of this oligarchical body, — a sentiment which Grecian 
manners did not proscribe; but it also provoked an inces- 
tuous passion on the part of his own mother Halkyone, 
from which Diokles shrunk with hatred and horror. He 
abandoned for ever his native city and retired to Thebes, 
whither he was followed by Philolaus, and where both of 
them lived and died. Their tombs were yet shown in the 
time of Aristotle, close adjoining to each other, yet with 
an opposite frontage; that ofPhilolaus being so placed that 
the inmate could command a view of the lofty peak of his 
native city, while that of Diokles was so disposed as to 
block out all prospect of the hateful spot. That which 
preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an incident, 
is, the esteem entertained for Philolaus by the Thebans — a 
feeling so pronounced, that they invited him to make laws 
for them. We shall have occasion to point out one or two 
similar cases in which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an 
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intelligent stranger; and the practice becai&e emmnon, 
among the Italian republics in the middle ages, to nominate 
a person not belon^rmg to their city either as Fodesta or 
as arbitrator in civil dissensions. It would have been 
highly interesting to know at length what laws Philolaus 
made for the Thebans; but Aristotle, with his usual con- 
cisenessy merely alludes to his regulations respecting the 
adoption of children and respecting the multiplication of 
offspring in each separate family. His laws were framed 
wim the view to maintain the original number of lots of 
land| without either subdivision or consolidation; but by 
what means the purpose was to be fulfilled we are not in- 
formed.^ There existed a law at Thebes, which perhaps 
may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, pronibiting 
exposure of children, and empowering a father under the 
pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-bom infant 
to the magistrates, ^o sold it for a price to any citizen- 
purchaser, — ^taking from him the obligation to bring it up, 
but allowing him in return to consider the adult as his 
slave. 2 From these brief allusions, coming to us without 
accompanying illustration, we can draw no other inference, 
except that the great problem of population — the relation 
between the well-being of the citizens and their more or 
less rapid increase in numbers — had engaged the serious 
attention even of the earliest Grecian le^shttors. We may 
however observe that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidon 

> Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 6—7. Nofi.o- th^lemy St. Hilaire follow one of 

8iTT)< S' a6T0tc (to the Thebane) the MSB. by writing OaXieo in 

iY^fco OiX6Xao< iccpl t* &XXu)v Ttvu>v plaoo of OtXoXdoo. Next, what is 

xal ictpl T^« ieai8oicoita«, o5« xaXoo- the meaning of dvo{iiXtt>oi« ' O. 

oiv ixttvoi v6(touc 9cTixo6c xal tout* Hiiller (Dorians, oh. x. 6, p. 209) 

toTlv I8lu)< Otc' ix^lvou ycvo(i.oOcT7)- oonsiders it to mean a 'fresh 

(i.evov, SffCDC 6 dpiO{t6c atbCTjTai Ttbv equalisation, Jnst as dvaSaaft^c 

xXrp(i>v. A perplexing passage means a fresh dirision,* adopting 

follows within three lines of this the translation of Victorias and 

— ^iXoXdou H t8i6v ioriv f) tcov SchlSsser. 

o6aiu)v avoii.dX(i)ot«— which raises The point can hardly be decisire- 

two questions : first, whether ly settled ; but if this translation 

Philolaus can really be meant in of dvo)idXco9t< be oorreot, there is 

the second passage, which talks good ground for preferring the 

of what is Ifiiov to Philolaus, while word OaXiou to OiXoXdoo ; since 

the first passage had already the proceeding described would 

spoken of something I8lu>< vevopio- harmonise better with the ideas 

OsTtjixivov by the same person, of Phaleas (Aristot. Pol. it 4, 8)L 
Accordingly GSttling and M. Bar- • ^lian, V. H. ii. 7. 
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(whose precise date cannot be fixed) is stated by Aristotle ^ 
to have contemplated much the same object as that which 
is ascribed to Pmlolaus at Thebes ; an imchangeable nmnber 
both of citizens and of lots of land, without any attempt 
to alter the unequal ratio of the lots, one to the other. 

1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 8, 7. This Pheid6n of Argos, as faraswearo 
FheidOn leems different from enabled to judge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS IN ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES. 

Ws now pass from the northern members to the heart and 
he^ of G-reece — Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the 
former first in order, and giving as much as can be ascer- 
tained respecting its early historical phenomena. 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Boeotia 
Distribu- durinff the youthful days of Herodotus and Thu- 
tton of cydides, found' an array of powerful Doric cities 
BUS °abo^*" conterminous to each other, and beginning at the 
450 B.C. Isthmus of Corinth. First came Hegara, stretch- 
ing across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the 
high and rugged mountain-ridge called Geraneia: next 
Corinth, with its strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its 
territory including Mount Oneion as well as the portion of 
the isthmus at once most level and narrowest, which 
divided its two harbours called Lechseum and KenchresB. 
Westward of Corinth, along the Corinthian Gulf, stood 
Sikyon, with a plain of uncommon fertility, between the 
two towns: southward of Siky6n and Corinth were Phlius 
and KleonsB, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, with 
Argos and the Arffolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
Argolic Gulf, including a considerable space of flat and 
marshy ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Ar- 
gos; the Argolic peninsula was divided by Argos with the 
Doric cities of Epidaurus and Troezen, and the Dryopian 
Continuoui ^^^J ^^ Hermion^, the latter possessing the south- 
Dorian western comer. Proceeding southward along 
states. ^Ijq western coast of the gulf, and passing over 

the little river called Tanos, the traveller found himself in 
the dominion of Sparta, which comprised the entire southern 
region of the peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, 
where the river Neda flows into the latter. He first passed 
from Argos across the difficult mountain range called Pam6n 
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(which bounds to the west the southern portion of ArgoKs)j 
until he found himself in the valley of the river ^nus, 
which he followed until it joined the Eurotas. In the . 
larger valley of the Eurotas, far removed from the sea, and 
accessible only through the most impracticable mountain 
roads lay the five unwalled, unadorned, adjoining villages, 
which bore collectively the formidable name of Sparta. The 
whole valley of the Eurotas, from Skiritis and Beleminatis 
at the border of Arcadia^ to the Laconian Gulf — expand- 
ing in several parts into fertile plain, especially near to 
its mouth, where the towns of Qythium and Helos were 
found — belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and 
high mountain ranee to the eastward which projects into 
the promontory of Malea — and the still loftier chain of 
Taygetus to the westward, which ends in the promontory 
of Tsenarus. On the other side of Taygetus, on the banks 
of the river Pamisus, which there flows into the Mes- 
senian Gulf, lay the plain of MessSnS, the richest land 
in the peninsula. This plain had once yielded its ample 
produce to the free lllessenian Dorians, resident in the 
towns of Stenyklerus and Andania. But in the time of 
which we speak, the name oflllessenians was borne only by 
a body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration to 
the land of their forefathers overpassed even the exile's 
proverbially sanguine hope. Their land was confounded 
with the western portion of Laconia, which reached in a 
south-westerly direction down to the extreme point of 
Cape Akritas, and northward as far as the river Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last-men- 
tioned from the borders ofBosotia and lllegaris, yestem 
the traveller would only step from one Dorian nesu?.**''' 
state into another. But on crossing from the south to the 
north bank of the river Neda, at a point near to its mouth, 
he would find himself out of Doric land altogether: first in 
the territory called Triphylia — next in that of Pisa or the 
Pisatid — thirdly in the more spacious and powerful state 
called Elis; these three comprising the coast-land of Pelo- 
ponnesus from the mouth of the Neda to that of the Laris- 
sus. The Triphylians, distributed into a number of small 
townships, the largest of which was Lepreon — and the Pisa- 
tans, equally destitute of any centralising city — had both, 
at the period of which we are now speaking, been con- 
quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of 
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Elis, who enjoyed the advantage of a fipacioiw teiritory 
united under one ffoyemment: the middle portiony cidlea 
the Hollow Elis, being for the most part fertile. The 
Eleians were a section of JBtoUan immigrants into Pelo- 
ponnesus, but the Pisatans and Q^iphylians had both been 
originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula — ^the 
latter being amrmed to belong to the same race as the 
MinysB who had occupied the ante-Boeotian Orchomenus: 
both too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual mur- 
mur and occasional resistance. 

Grossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern 
Northern ^^^ ^^ Peloponnesus south of me Corinthiau 
Peiopon- Gulf| the traveller would pass into Adiaia — 
A^£dZ ^ name which designated "Qie narrow strip of 
level land; and the projecting spurs and declivi* 
ties, between that gulf and the northernmost mountains of 
the peninsula — SkoUis, Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and 
the towering eminence called KyllenS. AchsBan ciiies — 
twelve in number at least, if not more — divided this long 
strip of land amongst them, from the mouth of the Laris- 
Bus and the northwestern Cape Araxus on one side, to the 
western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the other. 
According to the accounts oi the ancient legends and the 
belief of Herodotus, this territory had been once occupied 
by Ionian inhabitants, whom the Achieans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have 
G«iitna finisned the circuit of Peloponnesus; but he 
region— would Still have leffc untrodden the great cen- 
'^'**^*^ tral region, enclosed between the territories 
just enumerated — approaching nearest to the sea on the 
borders of TriphyUa, but never touching it anywhere. Thb 
region was Arcama, possessed by inhabitants who are imi- 
formly represented as all of one race, and all aboriginal. 
It was high and bleak, fall of wild mountain, rock and for- 
est, and bounding, to a degree unusual even in Greece; 
wiih those land-locked basins from whence the wsiter finds 
only a subterraneous issue. It was distributed among a 
large number of distinct villages and cities. Many of the 
vilmge tribes — the lllsenalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, &c., occupy- 
ing me central and the western regions, were numbwed 
among the rudest of the Greeks: but along its eastern 
frontier there were several Arcadian cities which iranked 
dcf.jrvedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians* 
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Tegea, Maaiineiay OrchomeiiaSy StympHalus, Fheneus, pos- 
sessed the whole eastern frontier of Arcadia from the 
borders of Laconia to those of Syki6n and PellSnd in Achaia: 
Phigaleia at the south-western comer, near the borders of 
Triphylia, and Herasa on the north bank of the Alpheius, 
near the place where that river quits Arcadia to enter the 
Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. Towards the 
north of this cold and ihinly-peopled region, near Pheneos, 
was situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to which 
rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx ^ 
flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, 
from the terrific sanction which this water was understood 
to iinpart to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suit- 
able to the Persian invasion and the succeeding half cen- 
tury, may also be said (with some allowances) to oe adapted 
to the whole interval between about b.o. 550-370; from the 
time of the conquest of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle 
of Leuktra. But it is not the earliest distribution which 
history presents to us. Not presuming to criticise the 
Homeric map of Peloponnesus, and gomg back only to 
776 B.C., we find this material difference — that Sparta oc- 
cupies only a very small fraction of the large Differeno* 
territory above described as beloMing to her. between 
Westward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are b^ion^i2?d 
found another section of Dorians, independent tiiat of 
of Sparta: the Messenian Dorians, whose city is ^^* "•°' 
on the hiU of Stenykl^rus, near the south-western boundary 
of Arcadia^ and wnose possessions cover the fertile plain 

> Herodot. tI. 74; Pauian. Tiii. few of them armed. They were 

18, S. See the description and pnrsned by 6000 Egyptiane and 

print of the river Styx and the Arabians : a rery small resistance, 

neighbouring rooks in Fiedler's in such ground, would hare kept 

Beise dnzoh Orieohenland, toI. i. the troops at bay, but the poor 

p. 400. men either could not or would not 

He dMoribes a scene amidst offer it. They were forced to 

these rocks, in 1836, when the surrender: the youngest and most 

troops of Ibrahim Pasha were in energetic oast themselres head- 

the Morea, which realiics the long from the rooks and perished : 

fearful pictures of war after the 8000 prisoners were carried away 

manner of the ancient Gauls or captire, and sold for slaves at 

Thracians. A crowd of 6000 Oreeks Gorinth, Patras, and Modon: all 

of every age and tes had found those who were unfit for sale were 

shelter in a grassy and bushy spot niMtaored on tho spot by the 

embosomed amidst these erags,^ Egyptian troops. 
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of ICessdnd along the river Fomisas to its month, in the 
lllesseman Gulf : it is to be noted that ICessen^ was then 
the name of the plain generally, and that no town so called 
existed nntil after the battle of Leoktra. Again, eastward 
of the valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region and 
the western shores of the Argolic Gulf down to Cape 
lllalea are also independent of Sparta; belonging to Argos, 
or rather to Dorian towns in union with Argos. All the 
great Dorian towns, from the borders of the Megarid to 
me eastern frontier of Arcadia, as above enumerated, ap- 
pear to have existed in 776 b.c.; Achaia was in the same 
condition, so far as we are able to judge, as well as Ar- 
cadia, except in regard to its southern frontier conterminous 
with Sparta, of which more will hereafter be said. In 
respect to the western portion of Peloponnesus, Elis (pro- 
peny so called) appears to have embraced the same ter- 
ritory in 776 B.C. as in 550 b.c.: but the Fisatid had been 
recently conquerec^ and was yet imperfectly subjected by 
the Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been quite in- 
dependent of them. Respecting the southwestern pro- 
montorv of Peloponnesus down to Cape Akritas, we are 
altogether without positive information: reasons will here- 
after be given for believing that it did not at that time 
form part of the territory of Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew 
Portions of ^ Peloponncsus, he believed three to be original 
the popuia- — the Arcadians, the Achseans, and the Kynuri- 
were be-^^ *^* ^^^ AchflBans, though belonging indigen- 
lieyed to be ously to the pcniusula, had yet removed from 
nouf* Ar- *^® southem portion of it to the northern, ex- 
cadians/' pelling the previous Ionian tenants: this is a 
Kynuriane, part of the legend respecting the Dorian con- 
c eeans. q^^g^ qj, jj,etum of the Herakleids, and we can 
neither verify nor contradict it. But neither the Arcadians 
nor the Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of 
the latter I have not before spoken, because they were 
never (so far as history knows them) an independent po- 
pulation. They occupied the larger portion t of the terri- 

* This is the only way of recon- neither of them had any means of 

oiling Herodotus (riii. 78) with rery correct in formation ; but there 

Thuoydiddg (ir. 66, and r. 41). The is no occasion to reject the one 

original extent of the Kynuiian in fayoor of the other, 
territory is a point on which 
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tory of ArgoliSy from OmesBi near the northern ^ or Fhli* 
asian border, to Thyrea and the Thyreatis, on the Laconian 
border: and though belonging originally (as Herodotus 
imagines rather than asserts) to the Ionic race — they had 
been so long subjects of Argos in his time that almost 
all evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had vanished. 

But the ffreat Dorian states ' in Peloponnesus — the 
capital powers m the peninsula — were all origin- immigrant 
ally immigrants according to the belief not only portions— 
of Herodotus, but of all the Grecian world: so jBto^-'* 
also were the -Sitolians of Elis, the Triphylians, p^®**''^"' 
and the Dryopes at HermionS and AsmS. All iSvhj-* 
these immigrations are so described as to give ^^' 
them a root in the Grecian legendary world: the Triphy- 
lians are traced back to Lemnos, as the o£Espring of the 
Argonautic heroes, > and we are too uniformed about them 
to venture upon any historical guesses. But respecting 
the Dorians, it may perhaps be possible, by examining 
the first historical situation in which they are presenttea 
to us, to offer some conjectures as to the probable circum- 
stances under which they arrived. The legen- Legendary 
dary narrative of it hks already been given in account of 
the first chapter of this volume — that great my- imlJgra*^ 
thical event called the Return of the Children tion. 
of Herakles, by which the first establishment of the Dorians 
in the promised land of Peloponnesus was explained to 
the full satisfaction of Grecian faith. One single armament 
and expedition, acting by the special direction of the 
Delphian god, and conducted by tnree brothers, lineal des- 
cendants of the principal Achseo-Dorian hero through 
Hyllus (the eponymus of the principal tribe) — the national 
heroes of the pre-existing population vanquished and ex- 
pelled, and the greater part of the peninsula both acquired 
and partitioned at a stroke — the circumstances of the par- 
tition adjusted to the historical relations of Laconia and 
Messenia — the friendly power of -^tolian Elis, with its 
Olympic games as the bond of union in Peloponnesus, at- 
tached to this event as an appendage in the person of Oxylus 
— all these particulars compose a narrative well-calculated 
to impress tiie retrospective imagination of a Greek. They 

> Herod. Tiii. 78. Ol 8i Kuvo6ptot, xt 'ApYtUov ipx6(i.svot xal tot) XP^' 
a6T6xOovc« 46yw«, Soiciouai fxouvoi voo, i6vTt« 'Opvt^tai xal iccptoixot. 
tlvai 'loovtc ix8s8u>pUuvtai Si, 6ic6 * Herodot. ir. 146—140, 
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Olympiad. 



exhibit an epical fitness and sufficiency which it would be 
unseasonable to impair by historical criticism. 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 
328 years from the £.etum of the Herakleids to 
the first Olympiad (1104 b.o. — 776 b.o.), — a 

geriod measured by the lists of the kings of 
parta, on the trustworthiness of which some 
remarks have already been offered. Of these 
328 yearS; the first 250, at the least, arealtogether 
barren of facts; and even if we admitted them 
to be historical, we should have nothing to recount except 
a succession of royal names. Being unable either to 
guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test for 
discriminating the historical and the non-historical items, 
I here enumerate the Lacedasmonian kings as they appear 
in Mx. Clinton's Fasti HellenicL There were two joint 
kings at Sparta, throughout nearly all the historical time 
of independent G-reece, deducingtheir descent from Hera- 
kl6s through EurysthenSs and FroklSs, the twin sons of 
AristodSmus; the latter being one of those three Herakleid 
brothers to whom the conquest of the peninsida is ascribed: — 
Spabtav KuroB. 
Line of Eury§th§nii, Line of ProTclit, 
Eurytthende reigned 43 years. Proklfts reigned 61 yean. 



Agis 
Eohestratus 
Lahdtas . . . 
DoryssuB . . . 
Agetilaos . 
Arohelaua . 
Telekltti... 
Alkamen§8 . 



81 
86 

87 
SO 
44 
60 
40 
10 



Sofia. 
EnrypOn .... 
Pry tanlt .... 
Eunomus 
Oharilana .. . 
Kikander ... 
Theopompna . 



49 
46 
60 
88 
10 



Both Theopompus and Alkamen^s reigned considerably 
longer, but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 B.G. 
(or the first Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each 
of their reigns. It is necessary to add, with regard to this 
Hst, that there are some material discrepancies between 
different authors even as to the names of mdividual kinffs, 
and still more as to the duration of their reigns, as may be 
seen both in Mr. Clinton's chronology and in llluUer'g 
Appendix to the History of the Dorians. ^ The alleged 

A Herodotni omits Sofli between Polydektds between Prytanls and 
Prokldi and Enrypdn, and inserts Eonomas: moreorer the aooonnts 
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Btiin total cannot be made to agree with the items withont 
great licence -of conjecture. 0. Miiller observes, ^ in refer- 
ence to this Alexandrine chronology, Hhat our materials 
only enable us to restore it to its original state, not to 
verify its correctness." In point of fact they are insufficient 
^ven for the former purpose, as the dissensions among 
learned critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren of 
facts, in the case of the Dorian soverei^s of Herakieid 
Corinth. This city had its own line of Hera- kings of 
kleids, descended from Herakl^s, but not through OoriJ^*i»« 
Hyllus. Hippotes, the progenitor of the Cormthian Hera- 
kleids, was reported in the legend to have originally joined 
the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have 
quitted them in consequence of having slain the prophet 
Kamus.2 The three brothers, when they became masters 
of the peninsula, sent for Aletes the son of Hippotes, and 
placed him in possession of Corinth, over whicb the chro- 
nologists make him begin to reign thirty years after the 
Herakleid conquest. His successors are thus given: — 

Aldtds reigned 38 years. 

Ixion „ 88 , 

-A-gelas „ 87 „ 

Prymnie „ 86 „ 

Bacchis „ 85 „ 

Agelas „ 80 » 

Euddmus „ 26 ^ 

Aristomddds „ 86 „ 

Aggmdn , 16 „ 

Alexander „ 26 „ 

Telestds „ 12 „ 

Automenda « l „ 

827 

of theLacedeemonlans, as he states 42—48, in a review of Dr. Arnold 

them, represented Lyknrgus the on the Spartan Oonstitution. 

lawgiver as nncle and guardian of Compare also Laroher, Ohrono- 

Labdtas, of the Eurysthenid house, logie d'H^rodote, ch. 13. p. 484—614. 

—while Simonidds made him son He lengthens many of the reigns 

of Prytanis, and others made him considerably, in order to suit the 

son of Eunomus, of the Proklid earlier epoch which he assigns to 

Hne ; compare Herod. L 66 ; viii. 131. the capture of Troy and the Betum 

Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 2. of the Herakleids. 

Some excellent remarks on this > History of the Dorians, yol. 11, 

early series of Spartan kings will Append, p. 442. 

be found in Sir Gt. 0. Lewls*s article * This story— that the heroic an- 

In the Philol. Museum, vol. ii. p. oestor of the great Corinthian Bac- 

z2 
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Sach was the celebrity of Bacchisi we are told, that 
those who succeeded him took the name of Bacchiads in 
place of Aletiads or Herakleids. One year after the 
accession of AutomenSs, the family of the !Bacchiads gene- 
rally, amounting to 200 persons, determined to abolish 
royalty, to constitutes themselves a standing oligarchy, 
and to elect out of their own number an annual Prytanis. 
Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, which 
lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus 
in 657 B.0.1 Beckoning the thirty years previous to the 
beginning of the reign of AletSs, the chronolo^ts thus 
provide an interval of 447 years between the Betum of 
the Herakleids and the accession of Kypselus, and 357 years 
between the same period and the commencement of the 
Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestion- 
ably historical; tne conquest of the Herakleids belongs 
to the legendary world; while the interval between the 



ohiadsB had elain the holy man 
Kamug, and had been punished 
for it by long banishment and 
privation— leads to the oonjectnre^ 
that the Corinthians did not cele- 
brate the fegtiral of the Eameia, 
common to the Dorians generally. 

Herodotus tells us, with regard 
to the Ionic dties, that all of 
them celebrated the festiral of 
Apaturia, except Ephesus and 
Kolophon; and that these two 
cities did not celebrate it, "be- 
cause of a certain reason of murder 
committed,"— oGtoi ydp (toBvoi 'I<b- 
vcov o6x ftYouatv ' AicaTo6pia*' xal 
oGtoi xaT& 96VOU TIV& axi]'^\.^ (Herod, 
i. 147). 

The murder of Eamus by Hip- 
potds was probably the 96VOU ax^'ptc 
which forbade the Corinthians 
from celebrating the Earneia; at 
least this supposition gires to the 
legend a special pertinence which 
is otherwise wanting to it. Be- 
specting the Kameia and Hyacin- 
tbia see Schoell Be Origins Grseci 
Dramatis, p. 70—78. Tlibingen, 
1828. 

There were various singular cus- 



toms connected with the Grecian 
festiyals, ^hich it was usual to 
account for by some legendary 
tale. Thus no natire of Elis oyer 
entered himself as a competitor, 
or contended for the prise, at the 
Isthmian games. The legendary 
reason given for this was, that 
Hdraklds had waylaid and slain 
(at Kle6naB) the two Holionid 
brothers, when they were pro- 
ceeding to the Isthmian games as 
Thedn or aaored envoys £rom the 
Bleian king Augeas. Bedress was 
in vain demanded for the outrage, 
and Holiond, mother of the slain 
envoys, imprecated a curse upon 
the Bleians generally if they should 
ever visit the Isthmian festival. 
This legend is the 96VOU ax^jft^, 
explaining why no Eleian runner 
or wrestler was ever known to 
contend there (Pausan. 11. U, 1; 
V. 2, 1 — 4. Ister, Fragment. 46 ; ed. 
Didot). 

> Diodor. Tragm. lib. vii. p. 14, 
with the note of Wesseling. Strabo 
(viii. p. 878) states the Bacchiad 
oligarchy to have lasted ne«rly 
200 years. 
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two is filled up, as in bo many other cases, by a mere barren 



When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves 
at the first opening of history, we find that although 
ultimately Sparta came to hold the first place, not only in 
Peloponnesus, but in all Hellas, this was not the case at 
the earliest moment of which we have historical Argos and 
cognizance. Argos, and the neighbourinff towns ^^^^^J*^^" 
connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, Dorians 
semi-political union,--Sik5r6n, Phlius, Epidaurus, g[® **•' 
and TroBz^n, — were at first of greater power spwta in 
and consideration than Sparta; a fact which the ^^6 b.o. 
legend of the Herakleids seems to recognise by making 
Temenus the eldest brother of the three. And Herodotus 
assures us that at one time all the eastern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus down to Cape Malea, including the island of 
Elythera, all which came afterwards to constitute a material 
part of Laconia, had belonged to Argos. ^ Down to the 
time of the first Messenian war, the comparative importance 
of the Dorian establishments in Peloponnesus appears to 
have been in the order in which the legend placed them, 
— Argos first, 2 Sparta second, Messen^ third. It will be 
seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the recollection 
of this early pre-eminence, from which the growth of Sparta 
had extruded them; and the liberty of entire Hellas was 
more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy of 
a more fortunate competitor. 

At a short distance of about three miles from Argos, 
and at the exact point where that city approaches nearest 
to the sea, 3 was situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, 



A Herodot. i. 82. The historian 
adds, besides Kythftra, xal • al Xoi- 
ical TU)v vi^9u>v. What other islands 
are meant I do not distinctly 
understand. 

« Bo Plato (Legg. ill. p. 693), 
whose mind is fall of the old 
my the and the tripartite distribution 
of Peloponnesus among the He- 
rakleids,—^ 8' ahi icpu>Tt6ou9a tt 

* Pausan. ii. 88, 1; Strabo, riii. 
p. 868. Professor Boss observes 
respecting the line of coast near 



Argos, *The seaside is thoroughly 
flat and for the most part marshy : 
only at the single point where 
Argos comes nearest to the coast 
— ^between the mouth, now choked 
by sand, of the united Inachus 
and Oharadrus, and the efflux of 
the Erasinus, overgrown with 
weeds and bulrushes,— stands an 
eminence of some eievation and 
composed of firmer earth, upon 
which the ancient Temenion was 
placed." (Beisen im Peloponnes, 
vol. i. sect. 6. p. lift, Berlin, 1841.) 
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XK)ticed both by Strabo and Fausanias. It was a 
Bviy settle- B^iall village deriving both its name and its 
ments of celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the hero 
iJ^^M*"" T^menus, who was there worshipped by the 
andOorinth Dorians; and the statement which Fausanias 
^on-*" heard was, that T^menus with his invading 
HUi of Dorians had seized and fortified the spot, and 
Soiygeiufc employed it as an armed post to make war upon 
Tisamenus and the Achaeans. What renders this report 
deserving of the greater attention is, that the same thing 
is affirmed with regard to the eminence called Solygeius 
near Corinth: this too was believed to be the place which 
ihe Dorian assailants had occupied and fortified against 
the pre-existing Corinthians in the city. Situated close 
upon ihe Sar6nic Gulf, it was the spot which invi^^rs 
landing from that gulf would naturally seize upon, and 
which Nikias with his powerful Athenian fleet did actually 
seize and occupy against Corinth in the Feloponnesian war. ^ 
In early days the only way of overpowering the inhabitants 
of a fortified town, generally also planted in a position 
itself very defensible, was — that the invaders, entrenching 
themselves in the neighbourhood, harassed the inhabitants 
and ruined their produce until they brought them to terms. 
Even during the Feloponnesian war, when the art of 
besieging had made some progress, we read of several 
instances in which this mode of aggressive warfare was 
adopted with efficient results. ^ We may readily believe 
that the Dorians obtained admittance both into Argos and 
Corinth in this manner. And it is remarkable that^ except 
Sikydn (which is affirmed to have been surprised by night), 
these were the only towns in the Argolic region wnich are 
said to have resisted them; the story being, that Fhlius, 
Epidaurus, and TroszSn had admitted the Dorian intruders 
without opposition, although a certain portion of Ihe 
previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see that 
the non-Dorian population of Sikydn and Corinth still 
remained considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the 

position of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead 

settien to two conjectures — first, that the acquisitions 

arrived of the Dorians in Feloponnesus were also isola- 

^ "^^ ted and gradual, not at all conformable to ihe 

' Thnoyd. i v. 42. • Thncyd. i. 122 ; iii. 86 ; vii. 18-27 ; yiii. 88-40. 
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rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, that the 
D&inTaders of Argos and Cormth made their attack 
from the ArgoHc and the Sar6nic Gulfe-hv sea and not 
bv land. It is indeed difficult to see how they can have 
cit to the Temenion in any other way than by sea; and a 
llance at the map will show that the eminence Solygems 
presents itself,i with reference to Comth, as the nearest 
and most convenient holding-gronnd for a maritime mvader, 
conformably to the scheme of operations laid hy Nikias. 
To iUustrate the supposition of a Donan attack by s^ on 
Corinth, we may refer to a stoi^ quoted from AJistotie 
(which we find embodied in the explanation of an old 
adace) representing Hippot^s the father of Al^tfis as 
havuLK crossed the Maliac Gulf 2 (the sea immediately bor- 
dering on the ancient Malians, Dryopians and Dorians) m 
ships for the purpose of cblonising. And if it be safe to 
trust the mention of Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of 
the population of the island of Krete, we there have an 
example of Dorian settlements which must have been effect- 
ed by sea, and that too at a very early period. bmIj 
«We must suppose (observes 0. MuUer,8 in re- ^Jjjj^ In 
ference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Do- 
rians, pressed by want or restless from inactivity, construct- 
ed piratical canoes, manned these frail and narrow barks 
with soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus 
being changed from mountaineers into seamen — ^the Nor» 
mans of Greece— set sail for the distant kliuid of Krete.'* 
In the same manner we may conceive the expeditions of the 
Dorians against Argos and Corinth to have been effected: 
and whatever difficulties may attach to this hypothesis, 

« Thucyd. iv. 42. Aristotle (ap. Strab. riii. p. 874) 

* Afistot. ap. Prov. Vatican, ir. appaars to have believed that the 
4, MtiXifltxiw «Xoiov— alio Prov. Sui- Herakleids returned to Argos out 
dag X, a. o' *^® ■^***® Tetrapolis (where, 

• Hist, of Dorians , oh. 1. ». An- according to the Athenian legend, 
dr6n positirely affirms that the they had obtained shelter when 
Dorians came from Histiaefttis to persecuted by Eurystheus), ae- 
KrAte ; but his affirmation does not companying a body of lonians who 
seem to me to constitute any ad- then settled at Bpidaums. He 
ditional eridence of the fact: it is cannot therefore have connected 
a conjecture adapted to the passage the Dorian occupation of Argos 
in the Odyssey (xix. 174) , as the with the expedition from Naupak- 
mention of Acheeans and Pelasgians tus. 

evidently shows. 
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certam it is that the difficulties of along land inarch, alon^ 
such a territory as Ghreece, are still more serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations hy Bea, from 
The Dry©- Maliac Gulf to the north-eastern promon- 

piani- tory of Peloponnesus, is fiarlher home out by 
mer?tr**^* the analogy of the Dryopes or Dryopians. 
formed by During the historical times, this people occu- 
*^^ pied several detached settlements in various 

parts of Greece, all maritime and some insular: — they were 
found at Hermione, Asine, and Ei6n, in the Argolic penin- 
sula (verv near to the important Dorian towns constituting 
the Amphiktyony of Argos ijh-at Styra and K^rystus in 
the island of Euboea — in the island of Kythnus, and even 
at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies can only have been 
planted by expeditions over the sea. Now we are told 
that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
people, comprehended both the territory near the river 
Spercheius, and north of CBta, afterwards occupied by the 
H^udians, as well as the neighbouring district south of (Eta, 
which was afterwards called Doris. From hence the Dryo- 
pians were expelled — accordinffto one story, by the Dorians 
— according to another, by HSrakl^s and the Malians: 
however this may be, it was from the Maliac Ghilf that they 
started on shipboard in quest of new homes, which some 
of them found on the headlands of the Argolic peninsula.^ 
And it was from this very country, according to Herodotus, ^ 
that the Dorians also set forth, in order to reach Pelopon- 
nesus, Nor does it seem unreasonable to imagine, that the 
same means of conveyance, which bore the D^opians from 
the Maliac Gulf to HermionS and AsinS, also carried the 
Dorians from the same place to the Temenion and the hill 
Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikydn, Epidaurus, Troezdn, 
Dorian Phlius, and Kleftnae, as all occupied by Dorian 
-euiements colouists from At^os, uudor the different sons 
*^tte^°* of Temenus: the first three are on the sea, and 
distiAot fit places for the occupation of maritime in- 
inf arta* vaders. Argos and the Dorian towns in and 
and ?n'^ * near the Argolic peninsula are to be regarded 
Messenift. ^ a cluster of settlements by themselves, com- 

> Herod, riii. 43-46; Diodor. It. 28 and 88, ed. Dldot. StepTi. Byz. 

37; Pausan. iv. 84, 6. r. Apudnij. Apollodor. ii. 7, 7. 

« Strabo, viii. p. 878; ix. p. 434. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 1213. 
Herodot. viii. 43. Pherekydds, Fr. » Herodot. i. 66.^iv9toT8v U o&ti; 
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pletely distinct from Sparta and the Messenian Stenyklerus, 
which appear to have oeen formed under totally different 
conditions. First, both of them are very far inland — Steny- 
IslSras not easy, Sparta very difficult of access from the 
sea; next, we kaow that the conquests of Sparta were gra- 
dually made down the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both 
these acquisitions present the appearance of having been 
made &om the land-side, and perhaps in the direction 
which the Herakleid legend describes — by warriors enter- 
i)ig Peloponnesus across the narrow mouth of the Co- 
rinthian Qulf through the aid or invitation of those 
iBtolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis. The 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch pre- 
.Bontly) between Sparta and the Olympic games as admin- 
isiterea by the Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed 
to Lykurgus in the constitution of the solemn Olympic 
truce, tend to strengthen such a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will 
be matter for future explanation: i at present Early po- 
it is sufficient to remark, that the ascendency sition^f 
of Argos was derived not exclusively from her metropolis 
own territory, but came in part from her po- ^'j*^\ 
sition as metropolis of an alliance of autonomous hfg^noriam 
neighbouring cities, all Dorian and all colonised cities, 
from herself — and this was an element of power essentially 
fluctuating. What Thebes was to the cities of Bosotia, 
of which she either was, or professed to have been, the 
founder 2 — the same was Argos in reference to EIlednsB, 
Phlius, Sikyon, Epidaurus, Trosz^n, and iBgina. These 
towns formed, in mythical language, Hhe lot of Tlmenus,''^ 



•Ic T^ Apuoic6da fAexef^T), xal ix r^^ 
Apuoicldoc o5tu>c «<; nsXoni'^vT)9ov 
8>06v, Au>pix6y ixXi^O>)— to the same 
purpose, Tiii. 81— 48. 

' See Herodot. ril. 148. The Ar- 
golans say to the Lacedemonians, 
in reference to the chief command 
of the Greeks—xalxoi- xaxi ft x6 
8ixaiov Y^vtoOai nfjv i)^tiLo^ii^ 4a>u- 
x(iiv, Ac. Schwelgh&nser and others 
explain the point by reference to 
the command of Agamemndn; but 

•this is at best only a part of the 
foundation of their claim: they 
hud amoro recent historical reality 



to plead also: compare Strabo, 
vili. p. 876. 

* *H(xu>v xTtadyxiDv (so runs the 
accusation of the Theban orators 
against the captive Platseans, be- 
fore their Lacedaemonian judges, 
Thuoyd. iii. 61.) IlXdxaiav uaxepov 
x^<; aXX7)< Bo(u>xla(;— o6x r,Siouv au- 
xol, wanep ixdxOT} t6 icpu)xpv, ^ys- 
fAOveOtaQai 6(p' f)[xu>v, g^o) Si tu)v 
AXXcov Bouuxubv icapapalvovtsc xd 
«dTpia,iffti8i] npootjvaYxdCovxo, icpo;- 
sx(i>pT)9ay «p6<; 'AOT)valou< xal piex' 
a6xu>y uoXXd f||xac ipXarrov. 

■ Bespecting PheldOn , king of 
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— ^in real matter of fact the confederated allies or sabordin- 
ates of Argos: the first four of them were said to have 
been dorised by the sons or immediate relatives of Tdme- 
nus, and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged deseraMlantB 
of liie latter, claimed and exercised a sort of suzerainetd 
over them. Hermione, AsinS, and Nauplia seem also to 
have been under the supremacy of Argos, though not 
colonies. 1 But this supremacy was not claimed direoti^ 
and nakedly: agreeably to the ideas of the time, the osten- 
sible purposes of the Argeian confederacy or Amphiktyony 
were rehgious, though its secondary, and not less real 
effects, were politicaL The great patron-god of the league 
was Apollo FythaeuB, in whose name the obligaUons in- 
cumbent on &e members of the league were imposed* 
While in each of the confederated cities there was a temple 
to this god, his most holy and central sanctuary was on the 
Larissa or acropolis of Argos. At this central Argeian 
sanctuanr solemn sacrifices were offered by Epidaurus as 
well as by other members of the confederacy, and as it 
should seem, accompanied by money-payments > — ^which 
the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the com- 
mon god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, and 
actually tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war 
against Epidaurus. On another occasion, during the 66th 
CBympiad (b.c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 ta- 
lents upon each of the two states 8iky6n and ^gina, for 

Argos, BphoTUB said— t^v X^^iv but was destroyed by the Argeians, 
SXi]v dviXa^e t^v TTjpiivou Sieoicaa- and the inhabitants received a new 
|i,ivi]v sU icXtlo) pipi] (ap. Strabo. home from the Spartans. The dia- 
Tiii. p. 868). leot of the Hermionians (probably 
' The worship of Apollo Py- that of the Dryopians generally) 
thaSus, adopted from Argos both was Doric. See Ahress , De Dia- 
at Hermiond and Asinft, shows the lecto Doriclk, p. 2—13. 
connexion between them and Argos *Thacyd. y. 63. KupitbxsTot 
(Fansan. ii. 36, 2; ii. 86, 6): but xou Upou ^acv ol 'Apysiei. The 
Fansanias can hardly be justified word sXaitpa^ic, which the historian 
in saying that the Argeians actually uses in regard to the claim of Argos 
doriaed Hermiond ; it was Dryo- against Epidaurus, seems to imply 
pian in the time of Herodotus, a money-payment withheld: com- 
and seemingly for a long time af- pare the offerings exaoted by Athens 
terwards (Herodot. yiii. 48). The f^om Epidaurus (Herod, y. 82). 
Hermionian Inscription, No. 1198, The peculiar and intimate con- 
in Boeckh*s Oolleotion, r^ognises nexion between the Argeians, and 
their old Dryopian connexion with Apollo with his surname of Pytha- 
Asind -in Laconia: that town had Sus, was dwelt upon by the Argeian 
once been neighbour of Hermionftj poetess Telesilla (Pausaa. ii. 3ti, 2). 
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haying lent ships to the Spartan king Kleomen^s where- 
with he invaded the Argeian territory. The -Slginetans 
set the claim at defiance, hut the Sikyonians acknowledged 
its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing 
themselves ready to pay 100 talents. ^ There can he no 
douht that at this later period the ascendency of Argos 
over the memhers of her primitive confederacy had hecome 
practically inoperative; but the tenor of the cases mention- 
ed shows that her claims were revivals of bygone privi- 
leges, which had once been effective and valuaMe. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before 
the great rise of the Spartan power, — ^how important an 
ascendency they conferred in the hands of an energetic 
man, and how easily they admitted of being used in 
furtherance of ambitious views, — ^is shown by the remarkable 
case of Pheid6n the Temenid. The few facts pj^^j^i^a ^j^ ^ 
which we learn respecting this prince exhibit Temenid—* 
to us, for the first time, something like a real $^^^' 
position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein ^°** 
the actual conflict of living, historical men and cities comes 
out in tolerable distinctness. 

Pheid6n was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and 
by Theopompus as the sixth, in linefd descent from T^ 
menus. Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the 
most discrepant and irreconcileable have been delivered; 
but there seems good reason for referring him to the period 
a little before and a little after the 8th Olympiad, — ^between 
770 B.C. and 730 b.o.3 Of the preceding kings of Argos 

> Herod, yi. 92. See O. Miiller, anppose two Pheiddai, Moh kiitg of 

History of the Dorians, ch. 7. 18. Argos—among othen, O. HtLllev 

* Ephor. Fragm.l6,ed.Harz; ap. (Dorians, ill. 6, 10); but there is 

Strabo. vii. p. 868; Theopompus, nothing to countenanoe this except 

rragm. lib. iv. the impossibility of reconciling 

The Parian Marble makes Phei- Herodotus with the other authori- 

ddn the eleventh from H^rakUs ties. And Weissenbom, in a disser- 

and places him b.o. 896 ; Herodo- tation of some length, vindicates 

tus, on the contrary (in a passage the emendation of Pansanias pro- 

which affords considerable grounds posed by some former critics,— 

for discussion), places him at a altering the eighth Olympiad, 

periodwhich cannot be much higher which now stands in the text of 

than 600 B.C. (vi. 127). Some authors Pansanias, into the twenty-eighth, 

suspect the text of Herodotus to as the date of PheidOn's usurpation 

be incorrect : at any rate, the real at the Olympic games. Weissen- 

epoch of Pheiddn is determined by bom endeavours to show that "PheU 

the eighth Olympiad. Several critics d6n oannot have flourished earlier 
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we hear little ; one of them, Eratus, is said to have expelled 
the Dryopian inhabitants of Asin^ from their town on the 
Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their having co- 
operated with the Spartan king Nikander when he invaded 
the Argeian territory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheiddn; there is another, Damokratidas, whose 
date cannot be positively determined, but he appears rather 
as subsequent than as anterior to Pheid6n.i We are 
informed however that these anterior kings, even beginning 
wiili Meddn, the grandson of Temenus, had been forced to 
submit to ffreat abridgement of their power and privileges, 
and that a form of government substantial^ popular, though 
nominally regal, lutd been established. 3 Pheiadn, breaking 
ilirough the mnits imposed, made himself despot of Argos. 
He ^en re-established the power of Argos over all the 
cities of her confederacy, which had before been so nearly 
dissolved as to leave all the members practically indepen- 
dent. > Next, he is said to have acquired dominion over 
Corinth, and to have endeavoured to assure it by treach- 
erously entrapping 1000 of her warlike citizens: but his 
artifice was divulged and frustrated by Abr6n, one of his 
confidential fnends.* He is farther reported to have 
,BiB cisimi aimed at extending his sway over the greater 
J^^P'JJecti part of Peloponnesus, — laying claim, as the des- 
sentatiye of Cendant of Herakles through the eldest son of 
H6r»kifti. Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 

than 600 B.C. : but his arguments do all the air of transferring back to 
not appear to me very forcible, and the early goyemment of Argos feel- 
certainly not sufficient to justify ings which were only true of the 
so grave an alteration in the nam- later. It is curious, that in this 
ber of.Pausanias (Beitrage sur chapter, though devoted to the 
Grieohischen Alterthumskunde, p. Argeian regal line and government, 
18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (Fasti Pausanias takes no notice of Phei- 
Hellenici, vol. i. App. 1. p. 249) ddn: he mentions him only with 
places Pheiddn between 783 and reference to the disputed Olympio 
744 B.C. : also Boeckh ad Corp. In- ceremony. 

script. No. 2874, p. 886, and Miiller, * Ephorus, ui aupra. OtlStuva tbv 

^ginetica, p. 63. 'ApYeiov, ^ixatov Svxa dic6 Ti^jiivou, 

* Pausan. ii. 36, 6; iv. 86, 2. Suvdfxei 8i &fC8pf)ef)XY)(i.ivoy toi>^ xax' 

* Pausan. ii. 19) 1. 'Apjetoi di, a6x6v, df* ^c xi^v xe X^^iv 8Xv]v avi- 
&xe laTiYopUv iia\ th a6x6vo(i.ov dya- Xa^e x^v Tt))«,4vou duoicaaftivijv sic 
icu>vX8c ix icaXaioxdxou, xd x^c d^ou- icXtlu> fUpv), ^. What is meant 
oiac xtov potaiXioDv d< iXd^^oxov by the lot of TimenuB has been 
icpo^taYov, (!>< Miq8<0vi x^ Kslaoo xal already explained. 

toU dicoydvoic x6 Svofia Xei(p8^vai xoO * Plutarch , Narrat. Amator. p. 
f)(MiXeu)« lidvov. This paisage hM 772} SohoL ApoUon. Bhod.iv. 1212 { 
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irresistible hero had ever taken. < According to Grecian 
ideas, this legendary title was always Beriously oonstmed 
and often admitted as conclusiye; though of conrsei where 
there were strong opposing interests, reasons would be 
found to elude it. Fheid6n would have the same ground 
of right as that which, 250 years afterwards, determined 
the Herakleid Ddrieus, brother of Kleomen^s king of 
Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory near Mount 
Eryx in Sicily, because his progenitor ^ HeraklSs had con- 
quered it before him. So numerous however were the 
legends respecting the conquests of HSraklSs, that the 
claim of Pheid6n must have covered the greater part of 
Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of Messlne, 
which were already in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheid6n satisfied even with 
these large pretensions. He farther claimed the He claims 
rirfit of presiding at the celebration of those the right of 
religious games or Ag6nes which had been in- St*the 
stituted by H^raklSs, — and amongst these was Olympic 
numbered the Olympic Ag6n, then, however, en- ^•™®'' 
joying but a slender fraction of the lustre which afterwards 
came to attach to it. The presidency of any of the more cele- 
brated festivals current throughout Qreece was a privilege 
immensely prized. It was at once dignified and lucrative, 
and the course of our history will present more than one 
example in which blood was shed to determine what state 
should enjoy it. Pheid6n marched to Olympia, at the 
epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 b.c; on the 
occasion of which event we are made acquainted with the 
real state of parties in the peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia — now ennobled only by immortal 
recollections, but once crowded with all the deco- jj^ij^tj^j^g 
rations of religion and art, and forming for many of pisa 
centuries the brightest centre of attraction known Jh*^^^^ 
in the ancient world — was situated on the river and of ' 
Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, hard JiS^ii 
by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its 

compare Didymns, a'p. Bohol. Pin- > Ephor. ut auprH, Uph^ To6TOi<, 

dar. Olymp. xili. 27. iiciQeaOai xal taU O9' *HpaxXiou< 

I cannot , howerer , believe that alptOelaaic «6Xtoi , xal to(k dYU)vac 

Pheid6n, the ancient Oorlnthian d^iouv TtOivai afttdvi oOc ixctvoc 

lawgiyer mentioned by Aristotle, iOiixt* to{>tu>v 8i slvai xal t6v 'OXofi,- 

Is the same person asPheidOn the niaxov, Ac. 

king of Argos (Polit. li. 6,4). »Herodot. y. 43. 
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agonistic festiva!, recurring every fourth year at the first 
Ml moon after the summer solstice^ first began or firsi 
acquired its character of special sanctity, we have no means 
of determining. As with so many of me native waters of 
Qreece — we follow the stream upward to a certain point, 
but the fountain-head and the earlier flow of history are 
buried under mountains of unsearchable legend. The first 
celebration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian 
legendary faith to Herakl^ — ^and the site of the place, in 
the middle of the Pisatid with its eight small townships, 
is quite sufficient to prove that the inhabitants of that little 
territory were warranted in describing themselves as the 
original administrators of the ceremony. ^ But tins state 
of things seems to have been altered by the ^tolian set- 
tlement in EUs, which is represented as having been con- 
ducted by Oxylus and identified with the Betum of the 
Herakleids. The ^tolo-Eleians, borderinj^r upon the 
Pisatid to the north, employed Uieir superior power in 
subduing their weaker neighbours, > who thus lost their 
autonomy and became annexed to the territory of Elis. 
It was the general rule throughout Qreece, that a victorious 
state undertook to perform^ the current services of the 
conquered people towards the gods — such services being 
conceived as attaching to the soiL Hence the celebration 
of the Olympic games became numbered among the incum- 
bencies of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the 
Eleusinian D^mSt^r, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was 
included among the religious obligations of Athens. The 
Pisatans however never willingly acquiesced in this ab- 
sorption of what had once been their separate privilege* 
They long maintained their conviction that the ceiebraUon 
of the games was their right, and strove on several occasions 
to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, so far as we 
Conflict hear, was connected with the intervention of 
between Pheid6n. It was at their invitation that the 
Jj5*^^ king of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated 
Spartans, the games himself, in conjunction with the Pi- 
Se°8th^*''** satans, as the lineal successor of H^raklSs; 
Olympiad, while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossess- 
^*® ■•°* ed, refused to include 3ie 8th Olympiad m their 
register of the victorious runners. But their humiliation 

> Xenoph. Hellen. yii. 4, 28 ; Dio- « Strabo , yiii. p. 364. 
dor. XT. 78. • Thncyd. iy. »8. 
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cUd not last long, for the Spartans took their part^ and 
^e contest ended in the defeat of Pheidon. In the next 
Olympiad, the Eleianmanagement and the regular enrohnent 
appear as hefore. The Spartans are even said to have confirm- 
ed Elis in her possession both of Fisatis and Triphylia.^ 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which 
we l^am respecting the armed conflict at the Pheid6n 
8th Olympiad, in which the religious and the q^^^^^^^ 
political grounds of quarrel are so intimately coined 
blended — as we shall find to be often the case in Jg^teJ^j^e* 
Grecian history. But there is oneactof Fheid6n a scale of 
yet more memorable, of which also nothing beyond weight. 
a meagre notice has come down to us. He first coined both 
copper and silver money in ^gina, and first established a 
scale of weights and measures, > which, through his influence, 
became adopted throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired 
ultimately K)oting both in all the Dorian states, and in 
BoBotia, Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Mace- 
donia — under the name of the -^ginaean scale. There arose 
subsequently another rival scale in Greece, called the Euboic, 
di£Pering considerably from the JEginaBan. We do not know 
at what time the Euboic came in, but it was employed both 
at Athens and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in 
Eubosa — ^being modified at Athens, so far as money was 
concerned, by Sol6n's debasement of the coinage. 

The copious and valuable information contained in M. 
Boeckh's recent publication on Metrology has Ooind- 
thrown new light upon these monetary and stat- ?^^^ °f 
ical scales. 3 He has shown that both the uEgi- nsan scale 
nsBan and the Euboic scales — the former standing J**^ ***« 
to the latter in the proportion of 6 : 5 — had con- ni^ °" 



iPansan. T. 23, 2; Strabo, viil, 
p. 864-368; Herodot vi. 127. The 
name of the viotor (Antiklds the 
Messenian), however, belonging 
to the 8th Olympiad, appears duly 
in the lists; it must have been 
supplied afterwards. 

* Herodot. tI. 127; Ephor. ap. 
Strab. Till. p. 868-876. 

*Metrologische Untersuchangen 
iiber Gewichte, MUnzfasse, nnd 
Masse des Alterthums in ihrem 
Zusammenhange dargestellt, yon 
Aug. Boeckh; Berlin, 1838. 



See chap. 7. 1-3. But I cannot 
agree with M. Boeckh in thinking 
that Pheiddn, in celebrating the 
Olympic games, deduced from the 
Olympic stadium, and formally 
adopted , the measure of the /doi, 
or tbat he at all settled measures 
of length. In general, I do not 
think that M. Boeckh*8 conclusions 
are well made out, in respect to 
the Grecian measures of length and 
eapaeity. In an examination of 
this, eminently learned treatise 
(inserted in the Classical Museum, 
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temporaneooB currency in different parts of the Persian eni* 
pire; the divisions and denominations of the scale heing thci 
same in both, 1 00 drachms to a mina, and 60 minstoat^ent. 
The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical with 
the ^ginsean: the word mina is of Asiatic origin; and it ban 
now been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated 
by Pheiddn was borrowed immediately from the Phoenicians* 
and by them originall^r from the Babylonians. The Babylcf 
nian, Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of 
weight (which were subsequently followed wherever coined 
money was introduced) are found to be so nearly conformable, 
as to warrant a belief that they are all deduced from one 
common origin; and that origin the Chaldsean priesthood of 
Babylon. It is to Pheiddn, and to his position as chief of 
the Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe the first 
introduction of the Babylonia scale of weight, and the 
first employment of coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely weigh the few, but striMng acts of 
Pheid6n which have been preserved to us, and wmch there 
is no reason to discredit, we sha^ find ourselves introduced 
to an early historical state of Peloponnesus very differenii 
from that to which another century will bring us. That 
^gjjg ^^ Argos, with the federative cities attached to her, 
this time was at this early time decidedly the commanding 
state^^* power in that peninsula, is sumcientlv shown by 
Veiopon. the establishment and reception of the Pheido~ 
nesuB. j^j^jj weights, measures, and monetary system — 

while the other incidents mentioned completely harmonisii 
with the same idea. Against the oppression of Elis, the. 
Pisatans invoked Pheid6n — ^partly as exercising a primac}' 
in Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants of Lepreum in 
Triphyha, ^ three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of 
Sparta for the same object, at a time when Sparta possessed 
the headship — and partly as the lineal representative of 
Herakles, who had founded those games from the manage- 
ment of which they had been unjustly extruded. On 3ie 
other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate power. The 
JSginaean scale of weight and measure was adopted there as 
elsewhere 2 — ^the Messenian Dorians were still equal and 

1844, Tol. i.) I endearoared to set • Thncyd. ▼. 81. 

forth both the new and interesting 'Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. 

points established by the author, p. 226; Diktearchusap.AthenflB. It. 

and the yarious othere in which p. 141. 

he appeared to me to have failed. The ^giueean mina, drachma and 
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independent — and we find Sparta interfering to assist Elisby 
^rtue of an obligation crowing (so the legend represents it) 
out of Uie common JBtolo-Dorian immigration : not at all from 
any acknowledged primacy, such as we shall see her enjoying 
hereafter. The first coinage of copper and siher money 
is a capital event in Grecian history, and must be held to 
imply considerable commerce as well as those extensive 
views which belong only to a conspicuous and leading po- 
sition. The ambition of Fheidon to resume all the acqui- 
sitions made by his ancestor Herakl^s, suggests the same 
large estimate of his actual power. He is characterised 
as a despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots :> 
how far he deserved such a reputation, we have no means 
of judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before 
the age of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and before 
the Herakleid lineage had yet lost its primary, half-politi- 
cal, half-religious character. Moreover, the later historians 
have invested his actions with a colour of exorbitant 
aggression, by apj>lying them to a state of thin^ which be- 
longed to their time, and not to his. Thus Ephorus re- 
presents him as having deprived the Lacedsemonians of the 
headship of Peloponnesus, which they never possessed until 
long after him — and also as se^tting at nought the sworn 
inviolability of the territory of the Eleians, enjoyed by the 
latter as celebrators of the Ol3rmpic games; whereas the 
Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed by Elis, 
had not at that time acquired the sanction of prescription 
— while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves 
had proved that this sacred function did not protect the 
territory of a weaker people. 

How Pheid6B fell, and how the Argeians lost that 
supremacy which they once evidently possessed. Her subse- 
we have no positive details to inform us: with qjj«nt de- 
respect to the latter points, however, we can the'^reia'x™ 
discern a sufficient explanation. The Argeians *^o° ®^ ^^^ 
stood predominant as an entire and unanimous fedetftoy of 
confederacy, which required a vigorous and able citiet. 

Obolas were the denomlnationi yiaTa 5^ *EXX'^vtt)v 4ie4vT(Dv. Pau- 

employed in stipulations among sanias (vi. 22, 2) copies the ex- 

the Peloponnesian states (Thucyd. pression. 

V. 47). Aristotle cites Phelddn as a per- 

« Herodot. ri. 127. 0«l8a>voc to5 gon who , being a p«aiXs6? , made 

•A pYii«>v x'j pd vvou— TOO OPplaavToc |a*- himself a T6p«vvo« (Politic, yiii. 8, 6). 
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hand to render its internal orffanisation effectiye or its 
ascendency respected without. No such leader affcenmrda 
appeared at Argosy the whole history of which city is des- 
titate of eminent individuals: her line of kings continued 
at least down to the Persian war, ^ but seemingly with onlj 
titular functions, for the goyemment had long been deci- 
dedly popular. The statements, which represent the 
goyemment as popular anterior to the time of Pheidon, 
appear unworthy of trust. That prince is rather to be 
taken as wielding the old, undiminisned prerogatiyes of the 
Herakleid kings, but wielding them witn unusual e£Pect — 
enforcing rehuced priyileges, said appealing to the old 
heroic sentiment in reference to Herakl^s, rather than 
reyolutionising the existing relations either of Argos or of 
Peloponnesus. It was in met the great and steady growth 
of Sparta, for three centuries after the Lykurgean mstitu- 
tions, which operated as a cause of subyersion to the pre- 
vious order of command and obedience in Ghreece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus — that in earlier 
Doxiftns in ^^®8 ^® wholo oastem coast of Laconia, as tar 
the Argoiio as Cape Malea, including the island of KythSra 
Ihe^ariy" ^^^ Several other islands, had belonged to Argos 
oommeroe — is referred by 0. Miiller to about the 50th 
5JSa?* Olympiad, or 580 b.o. Perhaps it had ceased 
islands in to be true at that period; but that it was true 
the ^gean. ^ ^q q^q q£ Pheid6n, there sean good grounds 
for believing. Wmtt is probably meant is, that the Dorian 
towns on this coast, Prasias, Zarez, Epidaurus LimSra, and 
BoBse, were once autonomous, and members of the Argeian 
confederacy — a fact highly probable, on independent evi- 
dence, with respect to Epidaurus Limdra, inasmuch as that 
town was a settlement from Epidaurus in the Argolic 
peninsula: and Boeas too had its own oekist and eponymus, 
the Herakleid Bobus,' noway connected with Sparta^ 
perhaps derived from the same source as the name of the 
town JBoeon in Doris. The Argeian confederated towns 
would thus comprehend the whole coast of the Argolic and 
Saronic gulfs, from Ky thera as far as ^gina, besides other 
islands which we do not know: ^gina had received a colony 
of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter 
town it continued for some time in a state of dependence. ^ 

> Herodot. rii. 149. * Herodot. t. 88; Strabo, riii. p. 

*Pauian. iii. aa, 9; til. 98, 4. 876. 
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It willr at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a 
considerable degree of commerce and maritime activity. 
"We have besides to consider the range of Dbric colonies 
in the southern islands of the ^gean and in the south- 
western comer of Asia Mnor — Krete, K6s, Rhodes (with 
its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, Knidus, Myndus, 
Nisyrus, Sym^, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. Of the Doric 
establishments here named, several are connected (as has 
been before stated) with the great emigration of the Temenid 
AlthsBmenes from Argos: but what we particularly observe 
is, that they are often referred as colonies promiscuously 
to Argos, TrcezSn, Epidaurus * — more frequently however, 
as it seems, to Argos. All these settlements are doubtless 
older than Pheid6n, and we may conceive them as proceed- 
ing conjointly from the allied Dorian towns in the Argolic 
peninsula, at a time when they were more in the habit of 
united action than they afterwards became: a captain of 
emigrants selected from the line of Herakles and Temenus 
was suitable to the feelings of all of them. We may thus 
look back to a period, at -the very beginning of the Olym- 
piads, when the maritime Dorians on the east of Pelopon- 
nesus maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce 
not only among themselves, but also with their settlements 
on the Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic penin- 
sula formed an early centre for maritime rendezvous, we 
may farther infer from the very ancient Amphiktyony of 
the seven cities (HermionS, Epidaurus, -^gina, Athens, 
Prasias, NaupUa, and the Minyeian Orchomenus), on the 
holy island of Kalauria, ofF the harbour of Trcez^n.^ 



.> Bhodesj K68, Enidas, and Hali- baros Caras et Lelegas ejeoerunt 

kamassug are all treated by Strabo (Vitruv. ii. 8, 12; Steph. Byz. y. 

(xir. p. 663) as colonies of Argos : *AXix(ipvaa(TO(;).'' Compare Strabo^ 

Bhodes is so described by Thucy- x. p. 479; Gonos, Narr. 47; Diodor. 

didds (Tii. 67), and K6s by Tacitus y. 80. 

(zii. 61). Eds, Kalydna, and Nisy- Raoul Bochette (Histoire des 

ros are described by Herodctus as Colonies Grecques, t. iii. cb. 9) and 

colonies of Epidaurus (yii. 99): O.Kiiller (History of the Dorians, 

Halikamassus passes sometimes cb. 6) have collected the facts about 

for A colony of Troezdn , some- these Asiatic Dorians. 

times of Trcezdn and Argos con- The little town of Boeaa had its 

Jointly.— "Cum Meiaset Areuanius counterpart of the same name in 

ab Argis et Troezene coloniam com- Erdte (Steph. Byz. v. Boiov). 

mji&em eo loco induzerunt, bar- * Strabo, p. 874. 

X 2 
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The yiewhere given of the early ascendency of Argos, 
Vtom h«iie« as the head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and 
^otoftge' of *^® metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians, enables 
money, Ao., US to Understand the capital innovation of Pheiddn 
byPheiddn. —the first coinage, and the first determinate 
scale of weiffht and measure known in Greece. Of the 
value of such improvements, in the historf of Ghrecian 
civilization, it is superfluous to speak, especially when we 
recollect that the Hellenic states, liaving no political unity, 
were only held together by the aggregate of spontaneous 
uniformities, in langni^e, religion, sympathies, recreations, 
and general habits, we see both how Pheid6n came to 
contnust the wish, and how he acquired the power, to 
introduce throu^out so much of the Gbrecian world a 
uniform scale, we also see that the Asiatic Dorians form 
the link between him and Phoenicia, horn whence the scale 
was derived. Just as the Euboic scale came in all probability, 
through the Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted 
.by Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest modem 
critics, that Pheidon first coinedmoney^in JSginai^^ other 
authors (erroneously believing that his scale was the Euboic 
scale) alleged that his coinage had been carried on ''in a 
place of Arff 08 called Eubosa." > j^ow both these statements 
appear highly improbable, and both are traceable to the 
same mistake — of supposing that the title, by which the 
scale had come to be commonly known, must necessarily 
be derived from the place in which the coinage had been 
struck. There is every reason to conclude, that what 
Pheid6n did was done m Argos, and nowhere else: his 
Pheidonian Coinage and scale were the earliest known in 
coinage and Qb^eece, and seem to have been known by his 
Scale-be- own name, "the Pheidonian measures," under 
long origi- ^hich designation they were described by Aris- 
SJgoB* not totle in his account of the constitution of Argos.' 
to iBgina. They probably did not come to bear the specific 
epithet of jEgincean until there was another scale in vogue, 

1 Ephorus ap. Strabo. yili. p. 876; 8* ftv xa\ ^tl8u>v Tt dxTstov iXat7)p6v, 
Boeekh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7, 1: dic6 xwv ^st8u>v(a>v itixptuv (bvopLaa- 
■eealgo the MarmorParium, Epoch. (i.iYOv, 6icip (Lv iv 'ApyeUov icoXiTti^ 
80. *ApiffxoT*>ri<; Xi-^tu 

2 Etymologicon Magn. £6fioix6v Also Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p^ 
v6u.i9|J-a. 368. xal jiixpa i^tups x& 4^i9(bvtta 

* Pollux, Onomastic. t.. 179. £t7) xaXo6|jt.tva xal axa«|tot>C| xoA vi|iL(3^% 
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the Euboie, from which to distinguish them; and both the 
epithets were probably derived, not from the place where 
the scale first originated, but from the people whose com- 
mercial activity tended to make them most generally known 
— in the one case, the ^ginetans; in the other case the 
inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria. I think, therefore, 
that we are to look upon the Pheidonian measures as 
emanating from Ar^os, and as having no greater connexion, 
originally, with -^gina, than with any other city dependent 
upon ArgOB. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. 
What was known by the name of the iBginsBan scale, as 
contrasted with and standing in a definite ratio (6 : 5) with 
the Euboie scale, related omy to weight and money, so far 
as our knowledge extends :i we have no evidence to show 
that the same ratio extended either to measures of length 
or measures of capacity. But there seems ground for 
believing that the Fheidonian regulations, taken in their 
full comprehension, embraced measures of capacity as well 
as weights: Pheid6n, at the same time when he determined 
the talent, mina, and drachm, seems also to have fixed the 
dry and liquid measures — the medimnus and metretSs, with 
their parts and multiples: and there existed > Pheidonian 
measures of capacity, though not of length, so far as we 
know. The JBginaean scale may thus have comprised only 
a portion of what was established by Pheiddn, namely that 
which related to weight and money. 

«tXapt7|i*»ov, 4ko. * Theoplmsi. OhMr»ot«r, o, ISj 

< This differs from Bo60kh*s opiii- PoUus. x. 179. 
Ioa: see th« not« in page 319. 
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CHAPTER V- 

iETOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS- 
EL IS. LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 

It has already been stated that the territory properly 
called Elis, apart from the enlargement which it acquired 
by conquest, included the westernmost land in Pelopon- 
nesus , south of Achaia, and west of Mount PholoS and 
Olenus in Arcadia — but not extending so far soutiiward 
as the river Alpheius, the course of which lay along the 
southern portion of Pisatis and on the borders of Triphylia, 
This territory, which appears in the Odyssey as "the divine 
Elis, where the Epeians hold sway," 1 is in the historical 
times occupied by a population of ^tolian origin. The 
connexion of race between the historical Eleians and the 
historical j^tolians was recognised by both parties, nor is 
there any ground for disputing it.> 

That ^tolian invaders or immigrants into Elis would 
jEtoiisn cross from Naupaktus or some neighbouringpoint 
immigra- \j^ the Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural course 
into Peio- of things — and such is the course which Oxylus, 
ponnesus, the conductor of the invasion, is represented by 
the Herakleid legend as taking. That legend (as has been 
already recounted) introduces Oxylus as the ffuide of the 
three Herakleid brothers — Temenus, EjesphontSs, and 
Aj:istodemus — and as stipulating with them that in the new 
distribution about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall 
be allowed to possess the Eleian territory, coupled with 
many holy privileges as to the celebration of the Olympic 
games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to show 
that the settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic 
peninsula, so far as the probabilities of the case enable us 
to judge, were not accomplished by any inroad in this 
direction. But the localities occupied by the DoriiMis of 

* Odyss. XT. 297. « Strabo, x. p. 470. 
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Sparta, and by the Dorians of StenyklSrus in the territory 
csOled MessSnS, lead us to a different conclnsioiu The 
easiest and most natural road through which immiCTants 
could reach either of these two spots, is through the Eleian 
and the Pisatid countiy. Colonel Leake observes * that the 
direct road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending 
the valley of the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources 
of its branch the Theius, and from thence descending the 
Eurotas, affords the only easy march towards that very 
inaccessible city: imd both ancients and modems have 
-remarked the vicinity of the source of the Alpheius to that 
•of the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklerus andAudania, 
the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, arljoining 
closely the Arcadiim Parrhasii, is only at a short distance 
from the course of the Alpheius; being thus ^^^1^^, ^f 
reached most easily by the same route. Dismis- Sparta and 
sing the idea of a great collective Dorian ai "la- ^J^^^*" 
ment, powerful enough to grasp at once the compa- 
entire peninsula, — we may conceive two modiT- JJi\^^2i' 
ate detachments of hardy mountaineers from themlorosi 
■the cold regions in and near Doris, attaching j^®^^J*^" 
-themselves to the -^tolians their neighbourH, 
who were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After having 
aided the iBtolians both to occupy Elis and to Settlement 
subdue the Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up madS*by* 
the valley of the Alpheius in quest of settle-* marching 
ments for themselves. One of these bodies viSfeyB^o^f 
ripens into the stately, stubborn, and victorious the 
Spartans; the other into the short-lived, tramp- ^J^**"' 
led, and struggling Messenians. Eurotai. 

Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original 
settlements, we seem to discern something like special 
causes to determine both of them. With respect to tho 
Spartan Dorians, we are told that a person named Philo- 
nomus betrayed Sparta to them, persuading the sovereign 
in possession to retire with his people into the habitations 
of the lonians in the north of the peninsula — and that he 
received as a recompense for this acceptable service Amy- 
klse with the district around it. It is farther stated — ajid 

* Leake, Travels in Morea, toI. Sparta, as marked on a pillarwhJoli 

lii. oh. S3, p. 29; oompar« Dfodor. Paasanias saw at Olympia, was 

XV. 66. 660 stadia,— about 77 English miles 

The distanoe from Olympia to <Pausan. yi. 16, 6). 
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this important feet there seems no reason to doubt — that 
Amyl$l»; though only twenty stadia or two miles and a 
half distant from Sparta, retained both its independence 
and its Achssan inhabitants long after the Dorian immigrants 
had acquired possession of the latter place , and was only 
taken by them under the reign of TMeklus, one generation 
before the first Olympiad, i Without presuming to fill 
up by conjecture incurable gaps in the statements of our 
authorities, we may from hence reasonably presume that 
^ the Dorians were induced to invade, and enabli»d 

wWch'fa- to acquire, Sparta, by the invitation and aasist- 
^°tti** *^t *^^® ^^ * P^^'^y ^ *^® interior of the country. 
emen ^gain^ ^jth respect to the Messeniau Dorians, 
a different, but not less effectual temptation w:as presented 
by the alliance of the Arcadians in the BOuth^westeiTB 
portion of that central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphontes 
the Herakleid leader, it is said, espoused the daughter ^ of 
the Arcadian king Kypselus, which procured for him the 
support of a powerful section of Arcadia. His settlement 
at Stenyklerus was a considerable distance from the sea, 
at the north-east comer of Messenia,' close to the Arca- 
dian frontier; and it will be seen hereafter that this Arca^ 
dian alliance is a constant and material element in the 
disputes of the Messenian Dorians with Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events. 
Settlements showing how two bodies of Dorians, having first 
confined at assisted the ^tolo-Eleians to conquer the Pis- 
s"arta and **i^> ^^^ ^^^^ finding themselves on the banks 
steny- of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of 

^^^'^•' that river, the one to settle at Sparta, the other 

at Stenyklerus, The historian Ephorus, from whom our 
scanty fragments of information respecting these early 
settlements are derived — it is important to note that he 
Uved in the age immediately succeeding the first foundation 
of HessSng as a city, the restitution of the long-exiled 
Messenians, and the amputation of the fertile western half 
of Laconia for their benefit, by Epameinoudas — imparts 
to these proceedings an immediate decisiveness of effect 

> Strabo, Tiii. pp. 364, 866 ; Fan- Euripides for oaUing Messdnd an 

san. iii. 2, 6 : compare the story inland country ; bat the poet seema 

of Eriug, Pausan. iii. 13, 8. to hare been quite correct In 

* Pausan. iv. 8, 8; viii. S9, 4. doing so. 

• Stvabo (TiiL p. 866) blames 
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which does not properly belong to them; as if the Spartaife 
had become at once possessed of all Laconia, and the Hesse- 
nians of all Messenia; Pansanias, too, speaks as if the Ar- 
eadians collectively had assisted and alhed themselves with 
Kresphont^s. This is the general spirit which pervades 
his account, though the particular facts, in so far as we find 
any such, do not always harmonise with it. Now we are 
ignorant of the pre-existing divisions of the country either 
east or west of Mount Taygetus, at the time when the 
Dorians invaded it. But to treat the one and the other 
as integral kingdoms, handed over at once to two Dorian 
leaders, is an illusion borrowed &om the old legend, from 
the historicizing fancies of Ephorus, and from the fact that 
in the well-known times this whole territory came to be 
really united under the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and 
StenyklSrus were eflFected we have no means of determining. 
Yet that there existed between them in the earliest times 
a degree of fraternity which did not prevail between Lace- 
dssmon and Argos, we may fairly presume from the common 
temple, with joint religious sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis 
(or Artemis on the Marsh) erected on the confines of Mes- 
senia and Laconia. * Our first view of the two, j^^^^ ^.^^ 
at all approaching to distinctness, seems to date of histon- 
from a period about half a century earlier than ®*^ Sparta. 
the first Olympiad (776 b.c), — about the reign of king T^- 
leklus of the Euiystheneidor Agid line, and the introduction 
of the Lykurgean discipline. Teleklus stands in the list 
as the eighth Mng dating from EurysthenSs. But how many 
of the seven kings before him are to be considered as real 
persons — or how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions 
ascribed to them, is to be treated as authentic history — I 
pretend not to define. 

The earliest determinable event in the internal history 
of Sparta is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; 
the earliest external events are the conquest of Amyklae, 
Pharis, and Geronthres, eflPected by king Teleklus, and the 
first quarrel with the Messenians, m which that prince was 
slain. When we come to see how deplorably great was 
the confusion and ignorance which reigned with reference 
to a matter so pre^-eminently important as liykurgus and 

' Pausan. iv. 3, 2. [axeT^^ov Si a^TOu fA6vot Atopticuv oT xe Meaoi^vioi 
«al AaxcBat)ti6vtow 
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his l^ffislation, we shall not be inclined to think that facta 
much less important and belonging to an earlier epoch, can 
have been handed down upon any good autiiority. And in 
like manner when we learn that AmyklsB, Fharis, and 6e- 
ronthrsB (all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a 
half miles distant from that city^ were independent of the 
Spartans until the reign of Teleidus, we shall require some 
decisive testimony before we can believe that a community, 
so small and so hemmed in as Sparta must then have been, 
.had in earlier times undertaken expeditions against Helos 
on the sea-coast, against Elleitor on the extreme nothem 'side 
of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or against the Ar- 
geians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquerecl by these 
early kings, it appears tnat they had to be conquered a 
second time by kmgs succeeding Teleklus. It would be 
more natural tnat we should hear when and how they con- 
quered the places nearer to them, — Sellasia, or Beleminay 
the valley of the (Enus or the upper valley of the Eurotas. 
But these seem to be assumed as matters of course; the 
proceedings ascribed to the early Spartan kings are such 
only as might beseem the palmy days when Sparta was un- 
disputed mistress of all Laconia. 

The succession of Messenian kinffs, begrimiing with 
Messenian Ejesphoutes, the Herakleid brother, and con- 
kings, tinning from father to son, — -^pytus, Glaukus, 
Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, Phintas, the last being contem- 
porary with Teleklus, — is still less marked by incident 
than that of the early Spartan kings. It is said that the 
reign of Elresphontes was ti^ubled, and himself ultimately 
slain by mutimes among his subjects; JBpytus, then a youtb^ 
having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restoredito 
the thi*one by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians.^ 
From JSpytus the Messenian line of kings are s^ted to 
have been denominated ^pytiu3 in preference to Herakleids 
— ^which affords another proof of their intimate connexion 
with the Arcadians, since JEpytus was a very ancient name 
in Arcadian heroic antiquity. 2 

There is considerable resemblance between the al- 
leged behaviour of Elresphontes on first settling at Steny- 
klSrus, and that of Eurysthenes and Frokles at Sparta 

* rsnsftn. iv. 8, 6—6. Alic6Tio<« icapo T6|ij^ov. 

* Homer, Iliad, ii. 604.— Sobol. ad UC 6 S' Aticuxoc ipx^^ 
01 6' Syov Apxa8lY)v, 6ic6 KuXXij- taxoc {pu>C| 'Apxac t6 x^^^ 
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fax aii we gather from statements, alike meagre and 
uncertified, resting on ttie authority of Ephorus. ^^^logous 
Both are said to have tried to place the pre- represents- 
existing inhabitants of the country on a level *i^^« ^ ^- 
with their own Dorian bands; both provoked f^iy pro-* 
discontents and incurred obloquy, with their J®®2*"f ■ 
contemporaries as well as with posterity, by spartam 
the attempt; nor did either permanently sue- *'*^^®"' 
-ceed. Kresphont^s was forced to concentrate 
all his Dorians in Stenykllrus, while, after all, the discon- 
tents ended in his violent death. And Agis, the son of 
Eurysthen^s, is said to have reversed all the liberal ten- 
tatives of his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia 
into subjection and dependence on the Dorians at Sparta, 
wiiii Hie single exception of AmyklsB. So odious to the 
Spartan Dorians was the conduct of Eurysthen^s, that 
they refdsed to acknowledge him as their oekist, and con- 
ferred that honour upon Agis; the two lines of kmgs being 
called Agiads and Eurypontids, instead of EnrystheneidS 
and Prokleids.1 We see in these statements the same 
tone of mind as that which pervades the Panathenaic ora- 
tion of IsokratSs the master of Ephorus, — the facts of an 
unknown period so coloured as to suit an iddal of haughty 
Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again as Eurysthends and FroklSs appear, in the pic- 
ture of Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over 



1 Oompare th« two citations from 
Ephoms, Strabo, Tiii. p. 801^866. 
Unfortunately a portion of the 
latter citation is incurably muti- 
lated in the text; 0. Miiller (His- 
tory of the Dorians, Book I. chap. 
T. 18) has proposed an ingenious 
conjecture, which however cannot 
be considered as trustworthy. 
Orosskurd, the German translator, 
usually skilful in these restora- 
tions, leayes the passage un- 
touched. 

For a new colouring of the death 
of KtesphonttSt adjusted by Iso- 
kratds so as to suit the purpose 
of the address which he puts Into 
the mouth of Arohidamns king of 
Sparta, see the discourse in his 



works which passes under that 
name (Or. It. p. 190—123). Iso- 
kratds says that the Messenian 
Dorians slew Kresphontfts, whose 
children fled as suppliants to 
Sparta, imploring reyenge for the 
death of their father, and surren- 
dering the territory to the Spar- 
tans. The Delphian god adylsed 
the latter to accept the tender, 
and they accordingly attacked the 
Messenians , avenged Kresphon- 
tds, and appropriated the terri- 
tory. 

Isokratds always starts fjromthe 
basis of the old legend,— the triple 
Dorian eonqnest made all at once: 
compare Panathenaic* Or, zii. p. 
ArO-987. 
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the whole of Laconia, eo too dees KrefpheniAB oTer the 
whole of ICesseniay— over the entire soutn-wastem rMioo 
of PeloponnesuB, westward of Mount Taygetos and Oupe 
TsenaroSy and southward of the river Neda. He sends an 
envoy to Fylus and Bhium, the western and soul^em por- 
tions of the south-western promontory of Peloponnesiii^ 
treating the entire territory as if it were one sovereignty, 
and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal laws.^ 
But it has already been observed, that this supposed one- 
nest and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
M essenia than in regard to Laconia. How lai^e a pro- 
The kingfl portiou of the former territory these kin^ of 
"" Stenykldrus mav have ruled, we have no means 

of determining, but there were certainly portions 
of it which they did not rule — not merely during 
the reign of TeleMus at Sparta, but still later, da- 
ring the first M essenian war. For not only we are informed 
that Teleklus established three townships, Poieessa, Echeie > 
and Tragium, near the M essenian Gulf and on the ooorae 
of the river Nedon, but we read also a further matter of 
evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every competitor 
for the prize at one of these great festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic com- 
munity, which constituted his title to approach the lists: 
if successful, he was proclaimed with the name of the com- 



of Btenj' 
kldrns did 
not posses 
all " 
senia. 



■ Ephoms ap. Strabo. vlii. p. 861. 
Dr. Thirlwall obseryes (Hist, of 
Greece, eh. rii. p. 800, 2nd edit.), 
"The Messenian Pylns seems long 
to haye retained its independence, 
and to haye been oconpied for se- 
veral centuries by one branch of 
the family of Neleus; for descen- 
dants of Kestor are mentioned as 
allies of the Messenians in their 
struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seyenth century b.o." 

For this assertion Dr. Thirlwall 
cites Strabo (yiii. p. 866). I agree 
with him as to the matter of fact: 
I see no proof that the Dorians 
of Stenykldrus eyer ruled oyer 
what is called the Messenian Py- 
lns; for, of ooursa, ittiMgr did not 
rule oyer it befor* the second Mes- 
sanian war, they neyer acquired it 



at all. But on reference to the 
passage in Strabo, it will not be 
found to prove anything to the 
point; for %rabo is speaking, not 
of the Messenian Pylms, but of the 
Triphfflian Pyltu: he takes pains 
to show that Neatoff had nothing 
to do with the MetMnim* Pylm,-^ 
NioTopoc dic^Yovoi means tiie ixdiab- 
itants of Triphylia near Lepre- 
um: compare p. 360. 

* Strabo, yiiL p. 360. Oonoavning 
the situation of Eor6nd im the 
Messenian Gulf, see Vansanias, iy. 
84, 2; Strabo, yiii. p. 861; aad the 
obserratiens of G«lo»el Iieake, 
Trayels in ]CM«a, th. x. voL i p. 
48ft-.4«8. H* plaMS it neM the 
BMdem Petalitti, seemingly en 
go«d gvonndt. 
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mumty to wHcli lie belonged. Now during the first ten 
Olympiads seven winners are proclaimed as Messenians; 
in the eleventh Olympiad we mid the name of Oxythemis 
KordnsBOSy — Oxythemis, not ofKor6neiain Boeotia, hut of 
Kor6ne in the western bend of the Messenian Oulf,i some 



s See Mr. 01inton*8 Ohronological 
Tables for the year 782 b.o.: 0. 
Mailer (in the Ohronological Table 
subjoined to his history of the 
Dorians) calls this victor Oxy- 
themia of Kordneia, in Bosotia. 
But this is inadmissible, on two 
grounds: 1. The occurrence of a 
BoBotian competitor in that early 
day at the Olympic games. The 
first eleyen yictors (I put aside 
Oxythemis, because he is the sub- 
ject of the argument) are all from 
western and southern Pelopon- 
nesus: then come yictors from 
Corinth, Megara, and Epidaurus; 
then firom Athens; there is one 
ftom Thebes In the 41st Olympiad. 
I infer from hence that the celeb- 
rity and frequentation of the 
Olympic games increased only by 
degrees, and had not got beyond 
Peloponnesus in the eighth cen- 
tury B.o. 2. The name Koroneeus, 
Kopu>vaioc, is the proper and formal 
title for a citizen of Kor6nd, not 
for a citizen of Eorftneia; the 
latter styles himself Kopu>ve6?. The 
ethnical name Kopu)ve6« as be- 
longing to Kordneia in Boeotia is 
placed beyond doubt by seyeral 
inscriptions in Boeckh^s collection ; 
especially No. 1688, in which a 
citizen of that town is proclaimed 
as yictorious at the festival of 
the Oharitesia at Orchomenus: 
compare Nos. 1687—1693, in which 
the same ethnical name occurs. 
The Boeotian Inscriptions attest 
in like manner the prevalence of 
the same etymological law in 
forming ethnical names, for the 
towns near EorOneia: thus, 
Charoneia makes Xaipu>vi6c; Leha- 



deia, At^aSt&c; ^afeio, 'EXatt6c 
or 'EXatett^c 

The Inscriptions afford evidence 
perfectly decisive as to the ethni- 
cal title under which a citizen of 
Korftneia in Boeotia would have 
caused himself to be entered and 
proclaimed at the Olympic games ; 
better than the evidence of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydidds, who both 
call them Koptuvatot (Herodot. v. 
7»; Thucyd. iv. »8): Polybius 
agrees with the Inscription, and 
speaks of the KopcoveTc, AtpaSet^, 
XaiptDvtic (xxvii. 1). O. MttUer 
himself admits in another place 
(Orchomenos, p. 480) that the 
proper ethnical name is KopoveOc. 
The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 
is not trustworthy: see Grosskurd 
ad loe, } compare Steph. Byz. Koptb- 
vtia and Kopd)v7j. 

In regard to the formation of 
ethnical names, it seems the 
general rule, that a town ending 
in 7) or Si preceded by a con- 
sonant had its ethnical derivative 
in atoc; auch as Sxkuvt], ToptbvT], 
K0|t7], 6^f)ai, 'AO^vat ; while names 
ending in sta had tiieir ethnicon 
in sue, as 'AXt^dvfipsta, 'A|id9Sta, 
2eX86x8ta, Auotpidx*^^ (^® recent 
cities thus founded by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander are perhaps 
the best evidences that can be 
taken of the analogies of the 
language), MsXdpLiceta, MsXlrsia, 
in addition to the Boeotian names 
of towns above quoted. There is 
however great irregularity in 
particular cases, and the number Of 
towns called by the same name 
created an anxiety to vary the 
ethnicon for each: see Stephan. 
Byz. T. 'HpdxXsia. 
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miles on the right bank of the PamisiiSi find a considerable 
distance to the north of the modem Goron. Now if Elor6nd 
had then been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis would 
have been proclaimed as a Messenian like the seven win- 
ners who preceded him; and the fact of his being proclaimed 
as a KoronsBan proves that Korone was then an indepep 
dent community, not under the dominion of the Dorians of 
Stenyklerus. It seems clear therefore that the latter did 
not reign over the whole territory commonly known as 
Messenia, though we are unable to assign the proportion 
of it which they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege 
oiympio ^^ ^^ neighbouring Fisatans, seems to have de- 
festival— rivcd its great and ffradually expanding impor- 
p^*n®*o/ tance from the ^toIo-Eleian settlement in Pelo- 
union of pouncsus, Combined with the Dorians of Laconia 
u^se^* *^<^ Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta and Iphitus 
nians, and of Elis are alleged to have jomed their efforts 
Eieians. £^j. q^^ purpose of establishing both the sanctity 
of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian 
territory. Hence, though this tale is not to be construed 
as matter of fact, we may see that the Lacedaemonians re- 
garded the Olympic games as a portion of their own anti- 
quities. Moreover, it is certain both that the dignity of 
tne festival increased simultaneously with their ascendency, * 
and that their peculiar fashions were very early introduced 
into the practice of the Olympic competitors. Probably 
the three bands of co-operating invaders, JQtolians and 
Spartan and Messenian Dorians, may have adopted this 
festival as a periodical renovation of mutual union and 
fraternity; from which cause the games became an attrac- 
tive centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, be- 
fore they were much frequented by people from the eastern, 
or still more from extra-Peloponnesian Hellas. For it 
cannot be altogether accidental, when we read the namea 
of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors (occupying 
nearly half a century from 776 b.o. downwards), to find 
that seven of them are Messenians, three Eieians, one 

> The entire nakedness of the Orsippns the Megarian. PreTious 
competitors at Olympia was ad- to that period, the Olympie corn- 
opted from the Spartan practice, petitors had SiaCcbiiaxa xtpl tdi 
seemingly in the Uth Olympiad, aUoXa (Thuoyd. I. 6). 
as is testified hy the epigram on 
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from DymS in Acbaia, and one from Kor6nS; while alter 
the twelfth Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and 
Epidaurians begin to occur; later still, extra-Feloponnesian 
victors. We may reasonably infer from hence that the 
Olympic ceremonies were at this early period chiefly fre- 
quented by visitors and competitors from the western re- 
gions of PeloponnesuSi and that the affluence to them from 
the more distant parts of the Hellenic world did not be- 
come considerable until the first Messenian war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our 
very scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establish- 
ment of the ^tolian and Dorian settlements in Elis, La- 
conia, and Messenia, connected as they are with the steadily- 
increasii^ dignity and frequentation of the Olympic 
festival, I proceed in the next chapter to that memorable 
circumstance which both determined the character, and 
brought about the political ascendency, of the Spartans 
separately: I mean me laws and discipline of Lycurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, whom we are accustomed to call Achaeans Previous 
and Pyliwis, so little is known, that we cannot inhabitants 
at all measure the difference between them and Pefopon-™ 
their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in nesus— 
habits, or in intelligence. There appear no dfffere" 
traces of any difference of dialect among the from the 
various parts of the population of Laconia: the ^°"»^"' 
Messenian allies of Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, 
speak the same dialect as the Helots, and the same also as 
the Ambrakiotic colonists from Corinth: all Doric. * Nor 
are we to suppose that the Doric dialect was at all peculiar 
to the people called Dorians. As far as can be made out 
by the evidence of Inscriptions, it seems to have been the 
dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, Lokrians, ^tolians, 
and AchsBans of Phthi6tis: with respect to the latter, the 
Inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achsea Phthidtis afford a 

f)roof the more curious and the more cogent of native dia- 
ect, because the Phthi6ts were both immediate neighbours 
and subjects of the Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the 
-^olic. So too, within Peloponnesus, we find evidences 
of Doric dialect among the AchsBans in the north of Pelo- 

1 Thnejd. iii. 112; iT.-41: com- as delivered by all the different 
pare vii. 44, abou^ the sameness Dorians. 
of sound of the war-shout or piean, 
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ponnesus — the Dryopic inhabitants of Hermione > — and the 
Eleathero-Lacones, or Laconian townships (compounded 
of Periodki and Helots), emancipated by the Bomans in 
the second century b.c. Concerning the speech of that 
population whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, 
we have no means of judging: the presumption would 
rather be that it did not diner materially from the Doric 
Thucydid^s designates the Corinthians, whom the invading 
Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeius, as being ^olians, 
and Strabo speaks both of the Achseans as an ^olic nation 
and of the ^olic dialect as having been originally prepon« 
derant in Peloponnesus. 2 But we do not readily see what 
means of information either of these authors possessed 
respecting the speech of a time which must have been four 
centuries anterior even to Thucydid^s. 

Of that which is called the ^olic dialect there are 
Doric and ^^^^ marked Mid distinguishable varieties — the 
iBoiio Lesbian, the Thessalian, and the Boeotian; the 

dialect. Thessalian forming a mean term between the 
other two. Ahrens has shown that the ancient grammati- 
cal critics are accustomed to affirm peculiarities, as belong- 
ing to the ^olic dialect generally, which in truth belong 
omy to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems of 
AlksBUs and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied. 
Lesbian JBolic, Thessalian ^olic, and Boeotian jQolic, are 
all different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we 
confine our attention to thatwhichls common to all three, 
we shall find little to distinguish this abstract ^olic from 
the abstract Doric, or that which is common to the many 
varieties of the Doric dialect. 3 These two are sisters, 

s Corpus Inscrlptt. Boeokh. Kos. iBolnm et BoBotoram dialeoti 

1771,1772,1773; Ahrens, DeDialeoto tantnm inter se distant, quantum 

Doric&i sect, i.-ii. 48. rix ab ali4 qu&Tis Gmca lingnss 

* Thucyd. It. 43; Strabo, Till. p. dialecto." (He then enumerates 
383. many points of difference:) *SOontra 

* See the valuable work of tot tantasque differentiae pauca 
Ahrens, De Dialecto ^ollcft, sect, reperiantur eaque fere levia, quss 
61. He observes, in reference to utrique dialecto, neqne simul Do- 
the I^esbian, Thessalian, and Boso- rien, oommmnla tint . . . YfdM 
iian dialects:— <*Tresillasdialectos, his eomparatis tantum inteiesse 
quie Optimo jure ^olicas Tocari inter utramque dialeotum, ut 
Tidentur— quia, qui illis usi sunt, dubitare liceat, an JBoteV Bfaioti 
Aoles erant— comparantem mirum non magis emm iBolibus Asiania 
habere oportet, quod Asianorum coi^unoti faerint, quam qui hodlA 
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presenting both of them more or less the Latin side of the 
Greek lan^age, while the relationship of either of them 
to the Attic and Ionic is more distant. Now it seems that 
(putting aside Attica) the speech of all Qreece,^ from 
PerrhseDia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape 
AJkritas, consisted of different varieties either of the Doric 
or of the iBolic dialect; this being true (as far as we are 
able to judge) not less of the aboriginal Arcadians t^an of 
the rest. The Laconian dialect contained more specialties 
of its own, and approached nearer to the iBolic, and to the 
Eleian, than any other variety of the Dorian: it stands at 
the extreme of what has been classified as the strict Dorian 
— that iS| the farthest removed from Ionic saxd Attic. The 
Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism; as well as the 
Lacedsemonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most 
of the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called 
Achaean colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Doric 
dialect (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achaean of Phthi6tis) 
exhibit a form departing less widely from the Ionic and 
Attic: Argos and the towns in the Argolic peninsula seem 
to form a stepping-stone between the two. 

These positions represent all our scanty information 
respecting those varieties of Grecian speech which are not 
known to us by written works. The little presumption 
which can be raised upon them favours the belief that the 
Dorian invaders of Laconia and Messenia found there a 
dialect little different from that which they brought with 
them — a conclusion which it is the more necessary to state 
distinctly, since the work of 0. Miiller has caused an 
exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the rest of 
Hellas. 

miro quodam casu Saxones to- Perrhnbians see Stephanas Byz. r. 

oantur antiguis Baxonibus. Ni- r6<«voc, And ap* Eustath. ad Iliad. 

Mlominus Thessalic4 dialecto in p. 336. 

oomparationem vocaU, diversis- The Attio judgement in oom- 

sima quee Tidentur aliquo Tinculo paring these different varieties of 

conjungere licet. Quamyis enim Greek speech is expressed in the 

panca de eft oomperta habeamus, story of a man being asked— 

hoc tamen certum est, alia Thes- Whether the Bosotians or the Thes- 

talis cum Lesbiis, alia cum soils salians were most barbaric In 

BcBOtis communia esse." (P. 222— speech? He answered — the Bleiana 

las.) (Bnstath. ad Iliad, p. 301). 
> About the iBolic dialect of the 

VOL. Jh a 
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CHAPTER VL 

LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OP LYKUEGUS AT SPAETA. 

Flxttaboh begins his biography of Lykurgus with the 
LykurgnB— following ominous words: — 
of p?'t'r*h ''Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can 
respecting assert absolutely nothing which is not contro- 
him. verted: there are different stories in respect to 

his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode of pro- 
ceeding, political as well as legislative: least of all is the 
time in which he lived agreed upon." 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by the 
unsatisfactory nature of the accounts which we read, not 
only in Plutarch himself, but in those other authors out 
of whom we are obliged to make up our idea of the mem- 
orable Lykurgean system. If we examine the sources from 
which Plutarch's life of Lykurgus is deduced, it will appear 
that — excepting the poets Alkman, Tyrtseus, andSimonides, 
from whom he has borrowed less than we could have wished 
—he has no authorities older than Xenophon and Plato: 
Aristotle is cited several times, and is unquestionably the 
best of his witnesses, but the greater number of them belong 
to the century subsequent to that philosopher. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ephorus is named, though the former 
furnishes some brief but interesting particulars — ^and the 
latter also (as far as we can judge from the fragments re- 
maining) entered at large into the proceedings of the 
Spartan lawgiver. * 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and 
TTno rtftin- fiT^'^^®'^ ^^ ^^S Lab6tas, of the Eurystheneid 
ties^boirt' or Agid line of Spartan kings; and this would 
^M®" place him, according to the received chronology, 
ogy. about 220 years before the first recorded Olpnr 
piad (about b.c. 996). ^ All the other accounts, on the con- 

> See Heeren, Dissertatio de Herodotus gives this as the state- 
Fontibus Plutarohi, p. 19—26. nient of the Lacedsemonians them- 

* Hexodot. 1. 66. Moreoyer, selves. 
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trary, seem to represent him as a younger brother, belong- 
ing to the other or Prokleid line of Spartan kings, thou^ 
they do not perfectly agree respecting his parentage. 
"While Simonides stated nim to be the son of Prytanis, 
Dieutychidas described him as grandson of Prytanis, son 
of Eunomus, brother of Polydektes, and uncle as well as 
cuardian to Oharilaus — thus making him eleventh in descent 
&om HSrakl^s. i This latter account was adopted by Aris- 
totle, coinciding, according to the received chronology, 
with the date of Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games by Lykurgus and Iphitus con- 
jointly, 2 which Aristotle accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on 
the hypothesis here mentioned, would stand about b.o. 880, 
a century before the recorded Olympiads. Eratosthenes 
and ApcUodorus placed him "not a few years earlier than 
the first Olympiad." If they meant hereby the epoch com- 
monly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, their date would 
coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus; if on the 



' Fln^arch, Lyovrg. 0. 1. Ac- 
cording to DlonyB. Halik. (Ant. 
Bom. ii. 49) Lykurgus was uncle, 
not son, of Eunomus. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as 
guardian of Gharilaus (Politic, ii. 
7, 1): compare v. 10, S. See O. 
Miiller (Hist, of Dorians, i. 7, 8). 

* Fhlegdn also adds Kleosthends 
of Pisa (De Olympiis ap. Meursii 
0pp. Tii. p. 128). It appears that 
there existed a quoit at Olympia, 
upon which the formula of the 
Olympic truce was inscribed to- 
gether with the names of Iphitus 
and Lykurgus as the joint authors 
andproclaimers of it. Aristotlehe- 
liered this to be genuine, and ac- 
cepted it as an eridence of the 
fact which it professed to certify : 
and O. Miiller is also disposed to 
admit it as genuine— that is, as 
eontemporary with the times to 
which it professes to relate. I 
come to a different conclusion: 
that the quoit existed, I do not 
doubt; but that the inscription 
upon it was actually set down in 
writing in or near B.O. 880, would 



be at yariance with the reasonable 
probabilities resulting from Gre- 
cian palaeography. Had this ancient 
and memorable instrument existed 
at Olympia in the days of Hero- 
dotus, he could hardly hare as- 
signed to Lykurgus the epoch 
which we now read in his writings. 
The assertions in MUller*s His- 
tory of the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about 
Lykurgus, Iphitus, and Eleos- 
thenfts, •'drawing up the funda- 
mental law of the Olympic armis- 
tice," are unsupported by any 
su£&cient evidence. In the later 
times of established majesty of tho 
Olympic festival, the Eleians did 
undoubtedly exercise the power 
which he describes ; but to connect 
this with any deliberate regulation 
of Iphitus and Lykurgus, is in 
my judgement incorrect. See the 
mention of a similar truce pro- 
claimed throughout Triphylia by 
the Makistians as presidents of 
the common festival at the temple 
of the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, 
viii. p. 343). 

z2 
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other band they meant the first recorded Olympiad (b.o. 
776), they would be found not mnch removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequiyocal proof of the inex- 
tricable confusion in ancient times respecting the epocli 
of the great Spartan lawgiver is indirectly afforded by 
Timffius, who supposed that there had existed two persons 
named Lykurgus, and that the acts of both had been as- 
cribed to one. It is plain from hence that there was no 
certainty attainable, even in the third century before the 
Christiaji sra, respecting the date or parentage of Lj- 
kurgus. 

Thucydid^ without mentioning the name of Lykorgus, 
Probable informs us that it was ^400 years and some^wt 
date of Ly. more" anterior to the close of the Feloponnesian 
kurgus. war,i when the Spartans emerged from their 
previous state of desperate internal disorder, and entered 
upon "their present polity." We may feurly presume that 
this alludes to the Lykurgean discipUne and constitutioii, 
which ThucydidSs must thus have conceived as introduced 
about B.O. 830-S20 — coinciding with something near the 
commencement of the reign of king TMeklus. In so far as 
it is possible to form an opinion, amidst evidence at once 
so scanty and so discordant, I incline to adopt the opinion 
of ThucydidSs as to the time at which the Lykurgean 
constitution was introduced at Sparta. The state of "eunomy* 
and good order which that constitution brought about-^ 
combmed with the healing of great previous internal sedi- 
tion, which had tended much to enfeeble them — is repre- 
sented (and with great plausibility^ as the grand cause of 
the victorious career beginning with kinff TMeklus, the 
conqueror of Amyklse, Pharis, and Geronthra. Therefore 
it would seem, in the abseince of better evidence, that a 
date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new discipline 
with the reign of Teleklus, is more probable than any epoch 
either later or earlier.* 

I Thuoyd. 1. 18. App. o. 22). 

« Mr. Clinton flxei the legislation In that chapter, Mr. Olinton col- 

of Lykurgus, "in conformity with leoti and discusses the rarioas 

Thuoydidis," at about 817 b.o., and sUtements respecting the date of 

his regency at 862 b.o., about Lykurgus: compare also Iiaroher 

thirty-five years prcTious (Fasti ad Herodot. i. 67, and Ohronologie, 

HeUen. t. i. o. 7, p. 141) : he also p. 486— «»2. 

places the Olympiad of Iphitus The differenoes in these state- 

B.o. 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410$ «">*■ must, aftet aU, be taken a 
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0. Miiller,* after glancing at the strange and improb- 
able circumstances handed down to us respect- opinion of 
ing Lykurgusy observes "that we have absolutely o. Mtiiier 
no account of him as an individual person." [I fhe per-* 
This remark is perfectly just, but another re- feet type 
mark made by the same distinguished author, character^ 
respecting the Lykurgean system of laws, ap- and ten- 
pears to me erroneous — and requires more incorrect!" 
especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corol- Peculiarity 
laries deduced from it pervade a large portion ®^ Sparta. 
of his valuable history of the Dorians. He affirms that 
the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric insti- 
tutions, and that their origin was identical with that of 
the people: Sparta is, in his view, the full type of Dorian 



they stand, for they cannot he 
reconciled except by the help of 
arbitrary suppositions, which only 
mislead us by producing a show 
of agreement where there is none 
in reality. I agree with Mr. Clin- 
ton in thinking that the assertion 
of Thuoydidds is here to be taken 
as the best authority. But I alto- 
gether dissent from the proceeding 
which he (in common with Larcher, 
Wesseling, Sir John Marsham, 
and others) employs with regard 
to the passage of Herodotus where 
that author calls Lykurgus the 
guardian and uncle of Labdtas (of 
the Eurystheneid line). Mr. Olin- 
ton says— "From the notoriety of 
the fact that Lykurgus was as- 
cribed to the other house (the 
Prokleids), it is manifest that the 
paaaage must he corrupted^ (p. 
144); and he then goes on to oor- 
rect the text of Herodotus, agree- 
ably to the proposition of Sir J. 
Marsham. 

This proceeding seems to me 
inadmissible The text of Hero- 
dotus reads perfectly well, and is 
not contradicted by anything to 
be found elsewhere in Herodotus 
himself: moreover, we have here 
a positive guarantee of its aoon- 



racy, for Mr. Clinton himself admits 
that it stood in the days of Fau- 
sanias just as we now read it 
(Pausan. iii. 2, 8). By what right 
then do we alter it? or what do 
we gain by doing so? Our only 
right to do so, is the assumption 
that there must have been uni- 
formity of belief, and means of 
satisfactory ascertainment, (re- 
specting facts and persons of the 
ninth and tenth centuries before 
the Christian sera,) existing among 
Ghreeks of the fifth and succeeding 
centuries; an assumption which I 
hold to be incorrect. And all we 
gain is, an illusory unanimity 
produced by gratuitously putting 
words into the mouth of one of 
our witnesses. 

If we can prove Herodotus to 
have been erroneously informed, 
it is right to do so ; but we have 
no ground for altering his de- 
position. It affords a clear proof 
that there were very different 
stories as to the mere question, 
to which of the two lines of He- 
rakleids the Spartan lawgiver 
belonged— and that there was an 
enormous difference at to the time 
in which he lived. 

■ Hiitory of the Dorians, i. 7 , 6. 
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principles^ tendencieSi and sentimentEt — and is so treated 
throughout his entire work.^ But such an opinion is at 
once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in support 
of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the whole 
tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions of Sparta were 
not Dorian, but peculiar to herself; 2 distinguishing hernot 
less from Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyon, 
Korkyra, or Kjaidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Krete 
was the only other portion of Greece in which there pre- 
vailed institutions in many respects analogous, yet still 
dissimilar in those two attributes which fonn the real mark 
and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the military discipline 
and the rigorous private training. There were doubtless 
Dorians in Krete, but we have no proof that these peculiar 
institutions belonged to them more than to the other in- 
habitants of the island. That the Spartans had an original 
organization and tendencies, common to them with the 
other Dorians, we may readily conceive; but the Lykurgean 
constitution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency 
which took them out of the general march, and rendered 
them the least fit of all states to be cited as an example 
of the class-attributes of Dorism. One of the essential 
causes, which made the Spartan institutions work so im- 
pressively upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect 
singularity, combined with the conspicuous ascendency of 
the state in which they were manifested; while the Kretan 
communities, even admitting their partial resemblance 
(which was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, and 
was altogether more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, were 
too insignificant to attract notice except from speculative 
observers. It is therefore a mistake on the part of 0. 
Milller, to treat Sparta as the type and representative of 
Dorians generally, and very many of the positions advanced 
in his History of the Dorians require to be modified when 
this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institu- 
Bariy date tions ascribed to Lykurgus, is the very early 
of Lykur- period at which they had their commencement: 
^^^ it seems impossible to place this period later 

1 History of tbe Dorians, iii. 1, 8. Berum Laoonicarum Gonstitutionii 

Alf. Eopstadtiecognizesthisas an LycurgesB Origine et Indole," Qxj- 

error in Mtiller*s work: see his phiee, 1849, sect. S, p. 18. 

recent valuable Dissertation "De ' Among the many other eyiden* 
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than 825 b. o. We do not find, nor have we a right to 
expect, trustworthy history in reference to events so early. 
If we have one foot on historical ground, inasmuch as the 
institutions themselves are real — the other foot still floats 
in the unfaithful region of mythe, when we strive to com- 
prehend the generating causes: the mist yet prevails which 
hinders us from distinguishing between the god and the 
man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to an intel- 
ligent Greek of the fifth century before the Christian sera, 
is so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the followinff passage 
of Herodotus, that I cannot do better than translate it: — 

**In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the 
Spartans were among themselves the most law- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
less of all Greeks, and unapproachable by ofLykur- 
foreigners. Their transition to good legal order ^I^JJa^*' 
took place in the following manner. When 
Lycurgus, a Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to 
consult the oracle, the instant that he entered the sanc- 
tuary, the Pythian priestess exclaimed, — 

"Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved 
by Zeus and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God or as 
man that I am to address thee in the spirit? I hesitate — 
and yet, Lycurgus, I incline more to call thee a god." 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) "Moreover, in ad- 
dition to these words, some aflirm that the Pythia revealed 
to him the order of things now established among the 
Spartans. Bui the Lacedcemonians themselves say, that 
Lycurgus, when guardian of his nephew Labotas kmg of 
the Spartans, introduced these institutions out of Krete. 
No sooner had he obtained this guardianship, than he 
changed all the institutions into their present form, and 
took security against any transgression of it. Kext, he 
constituted the military divisions, the En6moties and the 
Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess: he also, 
farther, appointed the ephors and the senate. By this 
means the Spartans passed from bad to good order: to 
Lycurgus, after his death, they built a temple, and they 
still worship him reverentially. And as might naturally 
be expected in a productive soil, and with no inconsiderable 
numbers of men, they immediately took a start forward, 

C68 to this point, see Aristotle, Ethic z. 9; Xenophon, Bepubl. 
Laced. 10 , 8. 
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and floarished so much that they could not be content to 
remain tranquil within their own limits," &c. 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) 
Little said respecting Lykurgus, ascribing to him that en- 
ku?Sus^in ^^ ^^^^ ^^ thinffs which the writer witnessed 
the euriier at Sparta. ThucycudSs also, though not mention- 
authort. ing Lykurgus, agrees in stating 3iat the system 
among the Lacedaemonians, as he saw it^ had been adopt- 
ed by them four centuries previously, — had rescued 
them from the most intolerable disorders, and had im- 
mediately conducted them to prosperity and success, t 
Hellanikus, whose writings a Utile preceded those of He- 
rodotus, not only did not (any more than Thucydides) make 
mention of Lykurgus, but can hardly be thought to have 
attached any importance to the name; since he attributed 
the constitution of Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenes 
andProkl^B.s 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly 
Oopioni compiled his biography, profess to be far better 
details of informed on the subject of I^^kurgus, and enter 
piutaroh. more into detail His father, we are told, was 
assassinated during the preceding state of lawlessness; his 
elder brother Polydekws died early, leaving a pregnant 
widow, who made to Lykurgus propositions that he should 
marry her and become king. But Lykurgus, repudiating 
the offer with indignation, awaited the birth of his young 
nephew Charilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora 
as the future king of Sparta, and immediately relinquished 
the authoribr which he had provisionally exercised. How- 
ever, the widow and her brother Leonidas raised slanderous 
Begenoy of accusations against him, of designs menacing to 
iiykurgus- the life of the infant king, — accusations which 
■encelfom he deemed it proper to obviate by a temporary 
Sparta. absence. Accordingly he left Sparta and went 
to E!rdte, where he studied the polity and customs of the 
different cities; next he visited Ionia and Egypt, and (as 
some au^ors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and even India. 
While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from the 
descendants of £j:eophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, 
which had not up to that time become known in Pelopon- 
nesus: there were not wanting authors, indeed, who said 
that he had conversed with Homer himself.' 

> Berodot. L 66-66 ; Thncyd. i. 18. « Strabo , yiii. p. 86S. 
* Plutarch , Iiykurg. 8» 4| A. 
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Meanwhile the young king Gharilaas grew np and 
assumed the sceptre, as representing the FroMeid orEury- 
pontid family. JBut the reins of government had become 
more relaxed, and the disorders worse than ever, when Ly- 
kurgus returned. Finding that the two kings as well as 
the people were weary of so disastrous a condition, he set 
himself to the task of applying a corrective, and with this 
view consulted the Deiphian oracle; from which g^ jg ^^^^ 
he received strong assurances of the divine en- by the 
couragement, together with one or more special or*acie**o 
injunctions (the primitive Ehetrse of the con- reform the 
stitution) wnich he brought with him to Sparta, i '***®- 
He then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with 
thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as 
his guards and partisans. King Oharilaus, though at first 
terrmed, when informed of the designs of his uncle, stood 
forward willingly to second them; while the bulk of the 
Spartans respectfully submitted to the venerable Herakleid 
who came as reformer and missionary from Delphi. 2 Such 
were the steps by which Lykurgus acquired his ascendency : 
we have now to see how he employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Bhetra or Compact 
brought from Delphi, was to constitute the hib insti- 
Spartan Senate, consisting of twenty -eight *^i33"tJ*' 
ancient men; making an aggregate of thirty in him^ 
conjunction with the two kings, who sat and aenate and 
voted in it. With this were combined periodical JemSiy^**' 
assemblies of the Spartan people, in the open «piio"- 
air, between the nver Knakion and the bridge Babyka. 
Yet no discussion was permitted in these assemblies, — ^ilieir 
functions were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection 
of that which had previously been determined in the se- 



■ For an instraotive review of 
the text as well as the meaning 
of this ancient Bhetra, see Urlichs, 
Ueber die Lycnrgisohen Bhetrse, 
published since the first edition of 
this History. His refutation of the 
changes of GSttling seems to me 
complete : but his own conjectures 
are not all equally plausible : nor 
can I subscribe to his explanation 
of if letaaOau 



•Plutarch, Lycurg. o. 6-6. Her- 
mippus , the scholar of Aristotle, 
professed to give the names of 
twenty out of these thirty devoted 
partisans. 

There was however a different 
story, which represented that Ly-_ 
kurgus, on his return from his 
travels, found Oharilaus governing 
like a despot (Heraolid. Poutii. 
0.2). 
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nate. t Such was the Spartan political constitution as fixedby 
Lykurgus; but a century afterwards (so Plutarch's aceount 



'The words of the old Bhetrs— 
Ai6< *£XXavlou «al 'AOi]vac *£XXa- 
viae Up6v iSpuaifuvov , ^X&c 90- 
Xd^avxa , «al ihfii^ w^dcavta , rpii- 
vovta, fepouala^ ff6v apx«TiTaic, 
vataoTifiaavTa, wpa< i^ tupa^ diceX- 
XdCeiv iiexa^d Ba^Oxac xal Kvaxlu>- 
vo«, o3tu>c clfffipciv xe xol d^b- 
TaoOai* 8d|i.(f> 8 dyopdv et(i.cv xal 
xpdto?. (Plutarch, ib.) 

The reading dyopdv (last word bnt 
three) is that of Goray's edition : 
other readings proposed are xuplotv, 
dvtt>7dv, dYoplav, Ac. The MSS. 
howeyer are incurably eormpt, and 
none of the coigectures can be pro- 
nounced certain. 

The Bhetra contains various re- 
markable archaisms,— diceXXdCetv — 
• dflffTaaOai— the latter word in the 
sense of putting the question for 
decision, corresponding to the 
function of the 'A9e9T7jp at Enidus 
(Plutarch, Qnsest. Qtmc. c. 4 ; see 
Schneider, Lexicon, od voc). 

O.Miiller connects Tpidxovta with 
u>pd<, and lays it down that there 
were thirty Obes at Sparta: I rather 
agree with those critics who place 
the comma after u>()d^avTa, and refer 
the number thirty to the senate. 
Urlichs, in his Dissertation fiber 
die Lykurgisch. Bhetren (published 
in the Bheinisches Museum for 
1847, p. 204), introduces the word 
upeapuYevia? after Tpidxovxa, which 
seems a just conjecture when we 
look to the addition afterwards 
made by Theopompus The state- 
ments of Miiller about the Obes 
seem to me to rest on no author- 
Hy. 

The word Bhetra means a solemn 
oompact, either originally emana- 
ting from, or subsequently sanc- 
tioned by the gods, who are al- 
ways parties to such agreements ; 
see the old Treaty between the 



Bleians and Heneans,— *A Fpdrpa, 
between the two ,— commemorated 
in the yaluable inscription still 
preserved,— as ancient, according 
toBoeckh, as Olymp. 40-60 (Boeckb, 
Corp. Inscript. No. H p. 26, Part 
I.). The words of Tyrtseus imply 
such a compact between contracting 
parties: first the kings, then the 
senate, lastly the people— s60s(atc 
^Tpaic dvTaicafisiPo{«.4vouc — 
where the participle last occurring 
applies not to the people alone, bat 
to all the three. The Bbetra of 
Lykurgus emanated from the Del- 
phian god ; but the kings , senate 
and people all bound themselres, 
both to each other and to the gods, 
to obey it. The exp'anations given 
of the phrase by Nitzsch and 8ch5- 
mann (in Dr. ThirlwalPs note, ch. 
viii. 334) seem to me less satisfac- 
tory than what appears in 0. F. 
Hermann (Lehrhuch der Grieoh. 
Staatsalterthfimer, s. 23). 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, sect. xir. 
p. 60-56) does not take sufficient 
account of the distinction between 
the meaning of ^i^tpa in the early 
and in the later times. In the time 
of the Ephor Bpitadeus, orof Agis 
HI., he is right in saying that pi^- 
Tpa is equivalent to sct'fuffi— still 
however , with an idea of greater 
solemnity and unchangeability than 
is implied in the word v6pio<, analo- 
gous to what is understood by a 
fundamental or organic enactment 
in modem ideas. The old ideas of 
a mandate from the Delphian god, 
and a oompact between the kings 
and the citizens, which had once 
been connected with the word, 
gradually dropped away from it. 
There is no contradiction in Plu- 
tarch , therefore , such as that to 
which Nitzsch alludes (p. 64). 
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rtms), under the kings Polyddros and THeopompns; two 
important alterations were made. A rider was then attached 
to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which it was provided 
that "in case the people decided crookedly, the senate with 
the kings should reverse their decisions:''! while another 



Kop8tadt*8 Dissertation (p. 29, 
80) touches on the same snbject. 
I agree with Eopstadt (Dissert, p. 
28-80) in thinking it probable that 
Plutarbh copied the words of the 
old Lykurgean constitutional Bhe- 
tra, from the account glyen by 
Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theopompus probably 
brought from the Delphian oracle 
the important rider which he tacked 
to the mandate as originally brought 
by Lykurgus— ol PaoiXsi^ 626710(1- 
ico< xal noX68u>poc xdSe t^ pi^tpf 
icapsviYpa'j'^^* ^^® authority of the 
oracle, together with their own 
influence I would enable them to 
get these words accepted by the 
people. 

' AX Si oxoXt&v 6 6a{xo< iXotroi 
To6« icptapoY«via« xol ipyafixa^ 
ditooTaT^p«< etjjLt u (Plutarch , ib.) 

Plutarch tells us that the primi- 
tive Bhetra, anterior to this ad- 
dition, specially enjoined the as- 
sembled citizens either to adopt 
or reject , without change , the 
Rhetra proposed by the kings and 
senate, and that the rider was in- 
troduced because the assembly had 
disobeyed this injunction, and 
adoptiad amendments of its own. 
It is this latter sense which he puts 
on the word axoXidtv. TJrlichs (Ueber 
Lye. Bhetr. p. 282) and Nitzscb 
(Hist. Homer, p. 64) follow him, 
and the latter even construes the 
epithet EOQslai^pi^Tpai? avTanaixei- 
Pofxivoo? of TyrtflBus in a correspond- 
ing sense: he says, ''Populus iis 
(rhetris) e60elai<, i. e. nihil infiexiSf 
snffragari jubetur: nam lex cujus 
TyrtsBUs admonet, ita sanzerat— si 
popnlns rogationem infiexatn (<. e. 



non nisi ad suum arbitrium immu- 
tatam) accipere roluerit, lenatorei 
et auctores abolento totam." 

Now in the first place, it seems 
highly improbable that the primi- 
tive Bhetra, with its antique sim- 
plicity, would contain any such 
preconceived speciality of restric- 
tion upon the competence of the 
assembly. That restriction received 
its formal commencement only 
from the rider annexed by king 
Theopompus , which evidently be- 
tokens a previous dispute and re- 
fractory behaviour on the part of 
the assembly. 

In the second place, the expla- 
nation which these authors give 
of the words ffxoXi&v and e60slai<, 
is not conformable to the ancient 
Greek, as we find it in Homer and 
Hesiod : and these early analogies 
are the proper test, seeing that we 
are dealing with a very ancient 
document. In Hesiod, I06c and 
oxoXt6< are used in a sense which 
almost exactly corresponds toright 
and wrong (which words indeed 
in their primitive etymology may 
be traced back to the meaning of 
straight and crooked). See Hesiod. 
0pp. Di. 86, 192, 218, 221, 226, 230. 
260, 262, 264; also Theogon. 97, 
andFragm.217, ed. Gottling: where 
the phrases are constantly repeat- 
ed, IQeioti Slxat, axoXtal 8Uai, 9x0- 
Xiol (j-uOoi. There is also the re- 
markable expression , 0pp. Di. 9. 
^eia 6i X* I66vei axoXi6v : compare 
V. 263. IQOvexe (a6Qouc : also Homer, 
Iliad, xvi. 387. 01 pl^ eU dyopi 
oxoXi &< xplvtuoi OifAiotac ; and xxiii* 
680. iQsTa ; xviii. 608. (« |UT& xoiai 
6lxtjv IBOvTttTa tXiciQ , Ao, 
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chancre, perhaps intended as a sort of compensation for 
this Dricue on the popular assembly, introduced into the 
constitution a new executive Directory of five men, called 
the Ephors. This Board — annually chosen, by some 
capricious method the result of which could not well be 
foreseen, and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen, — 
either originally received, or gradually drew to itself, 
functions so extensive and commanding, in regard to inter- 
nal administration and police, as to limit the authority of 
the kings to little more than the exclusive command of the 
militarv force. Herodotus was informed at Sparta that 
the epnors as well as the senate had been constituted by 
Lykurgus: but the authority of Aristotle as well as the in- 
ternal probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they 
were subsequently added. ^ 

Taking the political constitution of Sparta ascribed to 
Constitn- Lykurgus, it appears not to have differed materi- 
**?? *»: ally from the rude organization exhibited in the 

cribed tOxT* 1. 1 a J -i 

Lykurgus Homeric poems, where we always find a council 

th'^t^^hich* ^^ chiefs or old men and occasional meetings of 

we find in & listening agora. It is hard to suppose that the 

Homer. Spartan kings can ever have governed without 



If we judge by these Mutlogies, 
we Bhall see that the words of 
Tyrteeus , e60elat< pi^xpaic, mean 
*^ straight f orward , honest, statutes 
or conventions"— not propositions 
adopted without change, as Nitzsch 
supposes. And so the words oxo- 
Xidv iXotto, mean , "adopt a wrong 
or dishonest determination^— not a 
determination different from what 
was proposed to them. 

These words gave to the kings 
and senate power to cancel any 
decision of the public assembly 
which they disapproved. It re- 
tained only the power of refusing 
assent to some substantive propo- 
sitions of the authorities, first of 
the kings and senate , afterwards 
of the ephors. And this limited 
power it seems always ' to have 
preserved. 

Eopstadt explains well the ex- 
pression oxoXi&v, as the antitheiii 



to the epithet of Tyrtseus, eu9slaic 
^Tpaic (Dissertat. sect. 16. p. 
124). 

^ Herod, i. 65 ; compare Plutarch, 
Iiycurg. c. 7; Aristot. Folit. v. 9, 
1 (where he gives the answer of 
king Theopompus). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors 
were chosen, but not how they 
were chosen; only that it was in 
some manner excessively puerile, 

— icaiSaput>6i}c T^P ^^^ ^^"* (^^' ^ 
16). 

M. Barthfilemy St. Hilaire in his 
note to the passage of Aristotle, 
presumes that they were of course 
chosen in the same manner as the 
senators ; but there seems no suffi- 
cient ground in Aristotle to coun- 
tenance this. Nor is it easy to 
reconcile the words of Aristotle 
respecting the election of the se- 
nators, where he assimilates it to 
an aTpzoi« SuvaoTSUtix^ (Polit. Ta 
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some formalities of this sort; so that the innovation (if in- 
novation there really was) ascribed to Lykurgus, must have 
consisted in some new details respecting the senate and 
the agora, — in fixing the number i thirty, and the life- 
tenure of the former — and the special place of meeting of 
the latter as well as the extent of privilege which it was 
to exercise; consecrating the whole by the erection of the 
temples of ZeusHellanius and Ai^^ne Hellania. The view 
of the subject presented by Plutarch as well as by Plato, 2 
as if the senate were an entire novelty, does not consist 
with the pictures of the old epic. Hence we may more 
naturally imagine that theLykurgean political constitution, 
apart from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic government of 
Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. 
The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, in- 
deed, succeeding in hereditary descent and both be- 
longing to the gens of Herakleids, is something peculiar to 
Spartf^the origin of which receives no other p^^^ ^^ 
explanation than a reference to the twin sons of kings at 
Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Prokl^s. These tjfg"**7^. 
two primitive ancestors are a type of the two gtant dig-' 
lines of Spartan kings; for they are said to have sonsions—a 
passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, which the**state ° 
was the habitual state of the two contempora- jgainst 
neous kings at Sparta. While the co-existence ^^p*^*""** 
of the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly thwart- 
ing eacn other, had often a baleful effect upon the course 
of public measures, it was nevertheless a security to the 
state against successful violence, ^ ending in the establish- 
ment of a despotism, on the part of any ambitious indivi- 
dual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, 
from Polydorus and Theopompus downward, no such viol- 
ence was attempted by any of the kings, ^ until the times of 

6, 8; ii. 6, IS), with tbe description * Plato , Legg. iii. p. 691 ; Plato, 

which Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives Bpist. viii. 354, B. 

of that election. • Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691 ; Aristot. 

I Eopstadt agrees in this suppo- Polit. ii. 6, 20. 

sition, that the number of the senate « The conspiracy of Pausanias, 

was probably not peremptorily after the repulse of Xerxes, was 

fixed before the Lykurgean reform against the liberty of combined 

(Bissertat. nt sup. sect. 13, p. 109). Hellas , to constitute himsoU 
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Agis HL and Kleomen^ in. (240 b.c. to 220 b.c.) The 
importance of Greece had at this last-mentioned period ir- 
retrievably declined, and the independent political action 
which she once possessed had become subordinate to the 
more powerful force either of the ^tolian mountaineers 
(the rudest among her own sons) or to Epirotic, Mace- 
donian, and Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the final ab- 
sorption by the Bomans. But amongst all the Grecian 
states, Sparta had declined the most; her ascendency was 
totally gone, and her peculiar training and discipline (to 
which she had chiefly owed it) had degenerated m every 
way. Under these untoward circumstances, two young 
kings, Agis and Eleomenes — the former a generous en- 
thusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious — conceived 
the design of restoring the Lykurgean constitution in its 
supposed pristine purity, with the hope of reviving both 
the spirit of the people and the ascendency of th6 state. 
But the Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the time 
of Xenophon,! in part, an idM, not fully realised in prac- 
tice — much less was it a reality in the days of Kleomenes 
and Agis; moreover it was an id^al which admitted of 
being coloured according to the fancy or feelings of those 
reformers who professed, and probably believed, that they 
were aiming at its genuine restoration. What the reform- 
ing kings found most in their way, was, the uncontrolled 
authority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors 
—which they naturally contrasted with the original ful- 
ness of the kingly power, when kings and senate stood 
Idea of alone. Among the various ways in which men's 
Sl°m!°*' ideas of what the primitive constitution had been, 
speoting were modified by the feelings of their own time 
the Hrst ^Yfe shall presently see some other instances of 
ment of the this), is probably to be reckoned the assertion 
Bphori. of Kleomenes respecting the first appointment 
of the ephors. ElleomenSs afi&rmed that the ephors had 
originally been nothing more than subordinates and de- 
puties of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for a 
time their duties during the long absence of the M essenian 

Bfttrap of Hellas under the Persian treats him as specially aiming to 

monarch, rather than against the pnt down the power of the ephors 

established LaoedsBmonian gOTcm- (Folit. ▼. 6, 6; compare Thuoyd. 

ment; though undoubtedly one i. 128-134; Herodot. v. 82). 

portion of his project was to excite 'Xenophon, Bepublio. Laced. o« 

fhe Helots to rarolt, and Aristotle U. 
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war. starting from this humble position, and profiting 
by the dissensions of the two kings, i they had in process of 
time, especially by the ambition of the ephor Asteropus, 
found means first to constitute themselves an independent 
board, then to usurp to themselves more and more of the 
kingly authority, until they at last reduced the kings to a 
state of intolerable humiliation and imjDotence. As a proof 
of the primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, 
he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta in his 
own time. When the ephors sent for either of the kings, 
the latter had a right to refuse obedience to two succes- 
sive summonses, but the third summons he was bound to 
obey. 2 

It is obvious that the fact here adduced by KleomenSs 
(a curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to 
prove the conclusion which he deduced from it of the 
original nomination of the ephors as mere deputies by the 
kings. That they were first appointed at the time of the 
M essenian war is probable, and coincides with the tale that 
king Theopompus was a consenting party to the measure 
— that their functions were at first comparatively circum- 
scribed, and extended by successive encroachments, is also 
probable. But they seem to have been from the popuiw 
beginning a board of specially popular origin, origin of 
in contraposition to the kings and the senate. ©f^pSSra- 
One proof of this is to be found in the ancient oath inter- 
oath, which was every month interchanged be- Jetwfen 
tween the kings and the ephors ; the king swearing tbem and 
for himself, that he would exercise his regi3 *^® kings, 
functions according to the established laws — the ephors 
swearing on behalf of the city, that his authority should 
on that condition remain tmshaken. ' This mutual compact, 
which probably formed a part of the ceremony during the 
monthly sacrifices ofiered by the king,^ continued down to 
a time when it must have become a pure form, and when 

» Flntaroh, Agis, o. 12. Tooxo Xoi; x«t4 ji^a icoioOvrai* TE^opoi 

fip t6 dpxc^v (the ephors) lox^tiv p.tt Onip t^« ic6Xta>« , paaiXti)« 8* 

h. 8ia9opac tcbv paatXitov, Ac. Oicip iautou. *0 ti Spxoc ivrl, t^ 

* Flntarcli, Kleomends, o. 10. ftiv paviXei, xaxot to6< Tijc ic6Xcu>c 

9i)fuiov ti to6tou, xh ft^xP^ ^^^* x'^H^ouc v6(jiou< pa9iXe69eiv* x^ 6i 

)UTaice|«.ico|tivu>v x6v (iaaiXia xu>v ic6Xci, i|iice8opxol>vxo< ixeUou, dv- 

'EfopuDv, ic xufiXiXTOv xi^v ^aaiXclav icapiEsfcv. 

' Xenophon, Bepublic. Lacedas- * TTcrodot. yL 67. 
moil. c. 16. Kal Spxou< |jk4v dXXiQ- 
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the kings had lonff been subordinate in power to the eph<»8. 
But it evidently beffan first as a reality — ^when the king 
was predominant and efiPective chief of the state, and when 
the ephors, clothed with functions chiefly defensiye, seryed 
as guarantees to the people against abuse of the recal 
authoritjr. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, » all interpret Sie 
original institution of the ephors as designed to protect 
the people and restrain the kings: the latter assimilates 
them to the tribunes at IU»me. 

Such were the relations which had once subsisted be- 
Subordina- ^w^eu the kings and the ephors: though in later 
tion of the times these relations had been so completely 
ropSmiSy reversed, that Polybius considers the former as 
of the essentially subordinate to the latter — ^reckoning 

during* the ^^ *^ ^ point of duty in the kings to respect the 
historical ephors ^as their fathers.'' > And such is decidedly 
timee. f^^ state of things throughout all the better- 

known period of history which we shall hereafter trayerse. 
The ephors are the general directors of public affairs' and 
the supreme controlling board holding in check eyery 
other authority in the state, without any assignable limit 
to their powers. The extraordinary ascendency of these 
magistrates is particularly manifested in the fact stated by 
Aristotle, that they exempted themselyes from the public 
discipline, so that their self-indulgent year of office stood 
in marked contrast with the toilsome exercises and sober 
mess common to rich and poor alike. The kings are 
reduced to a certain number of special functions, combined 
with privileges partly religious, partly honorary: their most 
important political attribute is, that they are ex officio 
generals of the military force on foreign expeditions. But 
eyen here we trace the sensible decline of their power. 
For whereas Herodotus was informed, and it probably had 
been the old privilege, that the king could leyy war against 

> Plato, I<egg. lil. p. 693 ; Arlstot. Tittmann , Oriechisoh. 8Uat8Te»> 

Polit. T. 11, 1; Oicero de Bepublio. faisung, p. 108, seqq, 

Fragm. 11. 88, ed. Mail— «IIt contra * Polyb. xxir. 8. 

consulare imperium tribuni plebis, ■ Ariitot. Polit. ii. 6, 14—16: 'Eetl 

Bio 1111 (ephori) contra rim regiam 8i xal f| 8laiT« tu)v 'E96po)v o4x 

constltnti ;"— also De Legg. iii. 7, 6|«.oXoYOO(i<vt] T<p pooXi^|«.«Ti t^c it4- 

and Valer. Max. !▼. L Xeo)?. aO-ri^ ftiv T*P *v«*|A*vt] Xlotv 

Compare Plutarch, Lyoorg. c.7; iatl* 4v 8i toI< IXXoi? |tSXXov 6itt(H 

piXXci izX xb exXi2p6v, Ao. 
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whomsoever lie cliosei and that no Spartan could impede 
him on pain of committiEg sacrilege i— we shall see through- 
out the best known periods of this history that it is usually 
the ephors (with or without the senate and public assembly) 
who determine upon war — the king only takes the command 
when the army is put on the march. Aristotle seems to 
treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary general; but 
even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him — for 
twp out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
power seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure 
obedience to his orders. ^ 

The direct political powers of the kings were thus 
greatly curtailed; yet importance in many ways was still 
left to them. They possessed large royal domains, p . . 
in many of the townships of the Perioeki: they and^pSu 
received frequent occasional presents, and when l^^^^ ®^ 
victims were offered to the gods, the skins and * "^^'* 
other portions belonged to them as perquisites; 3 they had 
their votes in the senate, which, if they were absent, were 
given on their behalf by such of the other senators as were 
most nearly related to them: the adoption of children 
received its formal accomplishment in their presence — and 
conflicting claims at law, for the hand of an unbequeathed 
orphan heiress, were adjudicated by them. But above all, 
their root was deep in the religious feelings of the people. 
Their pre-eminent lineage connected the entire state with 
a divine paternity. They, the chiefs of the Herakleids, 
were the special ^antees of the soil of Sparta from the 
gods — the occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified 
and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing the 
children of Herakles in the valley of the Eurotas.* They 

• Herodot. vi. 56. king in every expedition (Thucyd, 

* Aristot. ii. 7, 4j Xenoph. Re- y. 63). 

publ. Laced, o. 13. Ilauaavlac, ittl- • The hide-money (8spfjiaTix6v) 

9«c TU)v 'E96pu>v Tpetc, e^ay^t (ppou- arising from the nnmerons yiotime 

pay, Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 29; offered at public sacrifices at 

9poup4v ScpTQvav ol 'Etpopoi, iii. 2, 23. Athens, is acoonnted for as a spe- 

A special restriction "was put on cial item of the publio rerenue in 

the functions of the king, as mi- the careful economy of that city: 

litary commander-in-chief, In 417, see Boeckh, Public Boon, of Athens, 

B.C., after the ill-conducted expe- iii. 7. p. 333; Eng. Trans. Corpus 

dition of Agis son of Archidamus Inscription. No. 167. 

against Argos. It vras then pro- -• TyrtSBUs, Eragm. 1, ed. Bergk; 

rided that ten Spartan counsellors Strabo, xviii. p. 362:— 
should always accompany the 
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represented the state in its relations with the gods, being 
by right, priests of Zeus Lacedsemon (the ideas of the goa 
and the country coalescing into one) and of Zeus UraniuSi 
and offering tne monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure 
divine protection to the people. Though individual persons 
might sometimes be put aside, nothing short of a new divine 
revelation could induce the Spartans to step out of the 
genuine lineage of Eurysthenes and Prokles. Moreover, 
the remarkable mourning ceremony which took place at 
the death of every king, seems to indicate that the two 
kingly families — which counted themselves Achsean,i not 
Dorian — were considered as the great common bond of 
union between the three component parts of the population 
ofLaconia — Spartans, Perioeki, and Helots. Not merely 
was it required, on this occasion, that two members of 
every house in Sparta should appear in sackcloth and 
ashes — but the death of the king was formally made known 
throughout every part of Laconia; and deputies from the 
townships of the Perioeki and the villages of the Helots, 
to the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demon- 
strations of sorrow, 2 which lasted for ten days, and which 
imparted to the funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. 
Nor ought we to forget, in enumerating the privileffes of 
the Spartan king, that he (conjointly with two omcers 
called Pythii nominated by lum") carried on the communi- 
cations between the state and tne temple of Delphi, and 
had the custody of oracles and prophecies generally. In 
most of the Grecian states, such inspired declarations were 
treasured up, and consulted in cases of public emergency: 
but the intercourse of Sparta with the Delphian oracle 
was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and the responses 
of the Pythian priestess met with more reverential atten- 

A6t6< y&p Kpovltt>v xaXXiaTe9divou * Herod, y. 72. See the aocovint 

ic69ic Hpr)c in Platarch of the abortiye stra- 

Ze6< *HpaxXet8aic x^vfis 6i8a>xt tagem of Lysander to make the 

icdXiv* kingly dignity eleotiye by patting 

Olaiv S(ta icpoXtic6vTt< 'Eplveov forward a youth who passed for 

■^vspidevTa the son of Apollo (Platarch, Ly- 

EOpeIavniXoTCO?v>i90vd9tx6(teQa. sand. c. 26—26). 

Oompare Thacyd. y. 16 ; Herodot. * Xenoph. Hellen. ill, 8, 1. "Ayi^ 

y. 89 ; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 8, 8 ; — Itox* aefiivoTipac ^ xot* 4v9p«)7iov 

Flataroh, Lysand. o. 22. ta^^^ 
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tion from the Spartans than from any other Greeks. * So 
much the more important were the king's fanctionsi as the 
medium of this intercourse: the oracle always upheld his 
dignity, and often even seconded his underhand personal 
schemes. 3 

Sustained by so great a force o' traditional reverence, 
a Spartan king of military talent and individual energy like 
Agesilaus exercised creat ascendency; but such cases were 
very rare, and we sh^l find the king throughout the histo- 
rical period only a secondary force, available on special 
occasions. For real political orders, in the greatest cases 
as well as the least, the Spartan looks to the p^,^er 
council of ephors, to whom obedience is paid of the 
with a degree of precision which nothing snort ^p^om. 
of the Spartan discipline could have brought about — by 
the most powerful citizens not less than by the meanest.' 
Both the internal police and the foreign affairs of the state 
are in the hands of the ephors , who exercise an authority 
approaching to despotism, and altogether without accoun- 
tability. They appoint and direct the body of 300 young 
and active citizens, who performed the immediate police 
of Laconia: they cashier at pleasure any subordinate func- 
tionary, and inflict fine or arrest at their own discretion: 
they assemble the military force, on occasion of foreign 
war, and determine its destination, though the king has 
the actual command of it: they imprison on suspicion even 
the regent or the king himself:^ they sit as judges, some- 
times individually and sometimes as a board, upon causes 
and complaints of great moment, and the^ judge without 
the restraint of written laws, the use of whicn was peremp- 
torily forbidden by a speciallUietra,^ erroneously connected 

> For the priyileges of the Spar- Plato, in his Republic, in like 

tan kings, see Herodot. ri, 66-67 ; manner disapproves of any general 

Xenophon, Repnbl. Laced, c, 16; enactments tying np beforehand 

Plato, Alcib. i. p. 128. the discretion of perfectly educated 

* Herodot. yi. 66 , and Thncyd. men like his guardians, who will 
▼. 16, furnish examples of this. always do what is best on each 

* Xenophon, BepubL Laced, o. special occasion (Republic, iv. p^ 
8, 2, and Agesilaus, cap. 7, 3. 425). 

* Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8, i ; Thu- * Besides the primitive constita^ 
oyd. i. 131; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, tional Bhetra mentioned above, 
14— dcpxfiv XUv (jitYiXY]v xal laoxOpav- page 846, various other Rhetrse are 
vov. Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13— {jlV) also attributed to Lykurgus; and 
Xp^oOoii v6{Jiot« iffpifoi^. Plutarch singles out three under 

2 A 2 
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with Lyknrgus himself, hut at any rate ancient. On certain 
occasions of peculiar moment they take the sense of 
the senate and the puhlic assemhlyi — such seems to 
have heen the hahit on questions of war and peace. It 
appears however that persons charged with homicide, 
treason, or capital offences generally, were tried hefore the 
senate. "We read of several instances in which the kings 
were tried and severely fined, and in which their houses 
were condemned to he razed to the OTOund, probably by 
the senate on the proposition of the ephors: in one instance^ 



the title of "The Three Rhetrae," 
as if they were either the only 
genuine Lykurgean Bhetne, or at 
least stood distinguished by some 
peculiar sanctity from all others 
(Plutarch, Qusest. Roman, o. 87. 
Agesilans, o. 26). 

These three were (Plutarch. Ly* 
curg. c. 18 ; comp. Apophth. Lacon. 
p. 227),— 1. Not to resort to written 
laws. 2. Kot to employ in house- 
building any other tools than the 
axe and the saw. 8. Not to under- 
take military expeditions often 
against the same enemies. 

I agree with Nitssoh (Histor. 
Homer, p. 61— C6) that these Rhetrie, 
though doubtless not actually Ly-. 
onrgeaU) are nerertheleis ancient 
(that is, probably dating somewhere 
between 660-650 b.o.) and not the 
mere fictions of recent writers, as 
SchSmann (Ant. Jur. Pub. iv. 1; 
xir. p. 182) and Urlichs (p. 241) 
seem to believe. And though Plu- 
tarch speoifles the number threes 
yet there seem to have been still 
more, as the language of Tyrteens 
must be held to indicate; out of 
which, from causes which we do 
not now understand, the three 
which Plutarch distinguishes ex- 
cited particular notice. 

These maxims or precepts of state 
were probably preserved along with 
the dicta of the Delphian oracle, 
from which authority doubtless 
many of them may hare emanated 



—such as the famous ancient pro- 
phecy *A cpiXoxpTlp-axla 2icipTav 4Xti 
aXXo Si oOfiiv (Erebs, Lectiones 
Diodores, p. 140. Aristotel. Ilepl 
IIoXiTctuivi ap. Schol. ad Surip. 
Andromach. 446. SchSmann, Gomm. 
ad Plutarch. Ag. et Gleomen. p. 123). 

Nitssoh has good remarks in ex- 
planation of the prohibition against 
''using written laws.** This prohi- 
bition was probably called forth 
by the circumstance that other 
Grecian states were employing 
lawgivers like Zaleukus, Brako, 
Gharondas, or Solon—to present 
them at once with a series of writ- 
ten enactments or provisions. Some 
Spartans may have proposed that 
an analogous lawgiver should be 
nominated for Sparta ; upon which 
proposition a negative was put in 
the most solemn manner possible, 
by a formal Rhetra, perhaps passed 
after advice tiom Delphi. There is 
no such contradiction therefore 
(when we thus conceive the event) 
as some authors represent, in for- 
bidding the use of written laws by 
a Rhetra itself put into writing. 
To employ a phrase in greater 
analogy with modem controversies 
—"The Spartans, on the direction 
of the oracle, resolve to retain their 
unwritten common law, and not to 
codify." 

' "Efio^e ToTc 'E96potc xol -rj ix- 
xX7)al^ (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 23). 
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it seems that the ephars inflicted by their own authority 
a fine even upon Agesilaus.i 

"War and peace appear to have been submitted, on 
most, if not on all occasions, to the senate and pabiio 
the public assembly; no matter could reach the waembiy. 
latter until it had passed through the former. And we 
find some few occasions on which the decision of the public 
assembly was a real expression of opinion, and operative 
as to the result — as for example, the assembly which 
immediately preceded and resolved upon the Peloponnesian 
war. Here, in addition to the serious hazard of the case 
and the general caution of a Spartan temperament, there 
was the great personal weight and experience of king 
Archidamus opposed to the war, though the ephors were 
favourable to it. 2 The public assembly, under such 
peculiar circumstances, really manifested an opinion and 
came to a division. But for the most part, it seems to 
have been little better than an inoperative formality. The 
general rule permitted no open discussion, nor could any 
private citizen speak except by special leave from the ma- 
gistrates. Perhaps even the general liberty to discuss, if 
given, might have been of no avail, for not only was there 
no power of public speaking, but no habit of canvassing 
public measures, at Sparta: nothing was more characteris- 
tic of the government than the extreme secrecy of its pro- 
ceedings. 3 The propositions brought forward by the 
magistrates were either accepted or rejected, without any 
licence of amending. There could be no attraction to invite 
the citizen to be present at such an assembly; and we may 
gather from the language of Xenophon that in his time it 
consisted only of a certain number of notables specially 
summoned in addition to the senate, which latter oody is 

> The case of LeotyehideSf Herod, toric (iii. 18) is not easy to be un- 

▼i. 72; of Pleiatoanax, Thucyd. ii. derstood. 

21— V. 16; Agia II., Thucyd. v. 63; a Thucyd. i. 67, 80, 87. 56XXoyov 

Agiff III., Plutarch, Agis, c. 19 : see a^tbv aOxwv t6v eUoQixa. 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 6. * Thucyd. iv. 68. x^c noXitela^ 

Bespecting the ephors generally, to xpuTctdv: compare ir. 74; also 

see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- his remarkable expression about 

thumskunde, y. 4, 42, vol. i. p. 223 ; so distinguished a man as Brasi- 

Gragius, Bep. Lac. 11. 4, p. 121. das, i]v Si o6x dSOvaxo^, u)^ Aaxe- 

Aristotle distinctly marks the 8ai|t6vtoci sliceiv^ and !▼. 24, about 

ephon as &vunt68uvot: so that the the Lacedaemonian envoys to 

story alluded to briefly in the Bhe- Athens. Compare Schomann, Antiq. 
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itself called *Hihe lesser Ekklesia.''t Indeed the constant 
and formidable diminution in the number of qualifi^ 
citizens was alone sufficient to thin the attendance of the 
assembly, as well as to break down any imposing force 
which it might once have possessed. 

An assembly thus circumstanced — though always 
retained as a formality, and though its consent on consider- 
able matters and for the passing of laws (which however 
seems to have been a rare occurrence at Sparta) was indis- 
pensable — could be very little of a practical check upon 
the administration of the ephors. The Senate, a permanent 
The body with the kings included in it, was the only 

8enftt«. real check upon them, and must have been to a 
certain extent a concurrent body in the government — 
though the large and imposing language in which its 
political supremacy is spoken of by Demosthenes and 
Isokrates exceeds greatly the reality of the case. Its most 
important function was that of a court of criminal justice, 
before whom every man put on trial for his life was 
arraigned. 2 But both in tnis and in their other duties, 
we find the senators as well as the kings and the ephors 
charged with corruption and venality, s As they were not 
appointed until sixty years of age and then held their 

Jur. Pub. Graec. iy. 1, 80, p. 122. 489; Isokratds, Or. xii. (Panathe- 

Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. naic.) p. 266. The language of 

' Tift |tixpav «aXou|tivT)v ixxXT^olav Demosthends seems particularly 

(Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 8), which inaccurate. 

means the Y^povxec or senate, and Plutarch (Agesilaus, e. 82), ob 

none besides, except the ephors, occasion of some suspected oon- 

who convoked it. (See Lachmann, spirators who were put to death 

8part. Yerfass. sect. 12 p. 216.) by Agesilaus and the ephors, when 

What is still more to be noted, is Sparta was in imminent danger 

the expression oi IxxXtjtoi as the from the attack of Epameinftndas, 

equivalent of f) ixxXi]ala (compare asserts, that this was the first time 

Hellen. v. 2, 11 ; vi. 3, 3), evidently that any Spartan had ever been 

showing a special and limited num- put to death without trial, 

ber of persons convened : see also ' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 18. Gom- 

ii. i, 38 ; iv. 6, 3 ; v. 2, 33 ; Thucyd. pare also Thucydid. I. 181 about 

V. 77. the guilty Pausanias,— ni9Tt6u>v 

The expression ol exxX'^tox could ^pi^itaat StaXOaeiv ti^v Sia^oXiQv : 

never have got into use as an equi- Herodot. v. 72 ; Thucyd. t. 16 — 

valent for the Athenian ecclesia. about the kings Leoty chides and 

* Xenoph. Bepub. Laced. 10; Pleistoanax; the brave and able 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 17 ; iii. 1, 7 ; (Jylippus— Plutarch, Lysand. c 16. 
Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 23. p. 
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ofl&ces for life, we may readily believe tiiat some of them 
continued to act after the period of extreme and disqua- 
lifying senility — which, though the extraordinary respect 
of the Lacedaemonians for old age would doubtless tolerate 
it, could not fail to impair the influence of the body as a 
(Concurrent element of government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government 
will show, that though Gkeek theorists found a Spartan 
difl&culty in determining under what class they Jj^^^^^l^*^" 
should arrange it, ^ it was in substance a close, oiose ou- 
unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy — in- garchy, 
eluding withm it, as subordinate, those portions which had 
once been dominant, the kings and the senate, and softening 
the odium, without abating the mischief, of the system, by 
its annual change of the ruling ephors. We must at the 
same time distinguish the government from the Lykurgean 
discipline and education, which doubtless tended much to 
equalise rich and poor, in respect to practical life, habits, 
and enjoyments. Herodotus (and seemingly alsoXenophon) 
thought that the form just described was that which the 
government had originally received from the hand of 
Lykurgus. Now, though there is good reason for supposing 
otherwise, and for believing the ephors to be a subsequent 
addition — yet the mere fact, that Herodotus was so informed 
at Sparta, points our attention to one important attribute 
of the Spartan jjolity, which it is proper to bring into view. 
This attribute is, its unparalleled steadiness for four or 
five successive centuries, in the midst of governments like 
the Grecian, all of which had undergone more or less of 
fluctuation. No considerable revolution — not j^^^ ^^^^ 
even any palpable or formal change — occurred tion^of The 
in it from the days of the Messenian war down J/J,^*4*ith- 
to those of Agis in.: in spite of the irreparable ourfor- " 
blow which the power and territory of the state ^J^^^*^^® 
sustained from !Epamein6ndas and the Thebans, oAhV*^^* 
the form of government nevertheless remained rfspec* ia 

1 J S-x xi_ 1 1. • Greece and 

unchanged. It was the only government in pride in the 
Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable f^"**?® 
descent from a high antiquity and from its real *"*** ^^^' 

> The ephors are sometimes con- times as a despotical element, 

sidered as a democratical element, because in the exercise of their 

because erery Spartan citizen had power they were subject to little 

a chance of becoming ephor ; some- restraint and no responsibility ; 
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or supposed founder. Now this was one of the main 
circumstances (among others which will hereafter be men- 
tioned) of the astonishing ascendency which the Spartans 
aci^uired over the Hellemc mind, and which they will not 
be found at all to deserve by any superior ability in the 
conduct of affairs. The steadiness of their political sym- 
pathies — exhibited at one time by putting down the tyrants 
or despots, at another by overthrowing the democracies — 
stood in the place of ability, and even the recognised failings 
of their government were often covered by the sentiment 
of respect for its early commencement and uninterrupted 
continuance. If such a feeling acted on the Greeks gener- 
ally, 1 much more powerful was its action upon the Spar- 
tans themselves in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness 
for which they stood distinguished. And it is to be obser- 
ved that the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old 
' fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, 
longer than that of most other people of Greece. The 
ancient legendary faith, and devoted submission to the 
Delphian oracle, remained among them unabated, at a time 
when various influences had considerably undermined it 
among their fellow-Hellens and neighbours. But though 
the unchanged title and forms of the government thus con- 
tributed to its imposing effect, both at home and abroad, 
the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less really 
at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has been already 
stated that the number of qualified citizens went on con- 
tinually diminishing, and even of this diminished number 
a larger proportion than before were needy, since the landed 

Eroperty tended constantly to concentrate itself in fewer 
ands. There grew up in this way a body of disconteni^ 
which had not originally existed, both among the poorer 
citizens, and among those who had lost their franchise as 
citizens; thus aggravating the danger arising from Perioeki 
and Helots, who will be presently noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to 
the civil ranks and distribution, economical relations, and 
lastly the peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, 
paid to have been established among the Lacedsemoni^ns 
by Lykurgus. Here again we shall find ourselves imper- 

seo Plato, Legg. ir. p. 712 j Ariatot. wliioh this antiquity was lauded, 
Polit. ii. 8, 10; It. 7, 4, B. may be seen in Isokratfts, Or. xii. 

» A specimen of the way i* (Panathenaip.) p. 288. 
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fectly informed as to the existing institutions, and surround- 
ed by confusion when we try to explain how those insti- 
tutions arose. 

It seems however ascertained that the Dorians in all 
their settlements were divided into three tribes j^ 
— the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes: divided^into 
in all Dorian cities moreover, there were ^s- thwe tribes 
tinguished Herakleid families from whom oekists Pamphyii, 
were chosen when new colonies were formed. »»* ^J- 
These three tribes can be traced at Argos, Si- ™*^®** 
ky6n, Epidaurus, Troezen, Megara, Korkyra, and seemingly 
also at Sparta. 1 The Hylleis recognised, as their eponym 
and progenitor, Hyllus the son of Herakles, and were there- 
fore in their own belief descended from Herakles himself: 
we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so called, com- 
prising the two regal families, to have been the Elder 
Brethren of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are 
sometimes spoken of asr Herakleids or descendants of Hera- 
kles. 2 But there seem to have been also at Sparta, as in 
other Dorikn towns, non-Dorian inhabitants, apart from 
these three tribes and embodied in tribes of their own. 
One of these, the ^geids, said to have come from Thebes 
as allies of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, 
Pindar, and Herodotus 3 — while the -ZEgialeis at Sikyon, 
the tribe Hyrn^thia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others 
whose titles we do not know at Corinth, represent in like 
manner the non-Dorian portions of their respective com- 

' Herodot. y. 68; Stephan. Byz. O. Mtlller supposes, without any 

T. TXXi6(: and Auftav ; 0. MUller, proof, that the ^geids must have 

Dorians, iii. 5, 2; Boeckh ad Corp. been adopted into one of the three 

In scrip. No. 1123. Dorian tribes ; this is one of the 

Thuoyd. i. 2i, about Phallus the corollaries tiom. his fundamental 

Herakleid at Corinth. supposition, that Sparta is the 

* See Tyrtaeus, rragm. 8, 1, ed. type of pure Dorism (vol. ii. p. 

Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i. 78). Eopstadt thinks (Dissertat. 

61. T. 71, where the expressions p. 67) that I have done injustice 

"descendants ofHdrakUs^ plainly to 0. MUller in not assenting to 

comprehend more than the two his proof: but on studying the 

kingly families, Plutarch. Lysand. point over again, I can see no 

c. 22 ; Diodor. xi. 58. reason for modifying what is here 

■ Herodot. iv. U» ; Pindar, Pyth. stated in the text. The section of 

V. 67: Aristot. Aaxu>v. IIoXit. p. Sohomann*s work (Antiq. Jur. 

127, Fragm. ed. Neuman. The Publ. Greeo., iv. 1, 6. p. 116) on 

Talthybiadse, or heralds at Sparta, this subject asserts a great deal 

formed a family or caste apart more than can be proved. 
(Herod, vii. 134). 
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munities.! At Corinth the total number of tribes is said 
to have been eight. 2 But at Sparta, though we seem to 
make out the existence of the three Dorian, tribes, we do 
not know how many tribes there were in all; still less do 
we know what relation the Obaa or Ob^, another subor- 
dinate distribution of the people, bore to the tribes. In 
the ancient j'lhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and Obes are 
directed to oe maintained unaltered: but the statement of 
0. Miiller and Boeckha — that there were thiriy Obes in 
all, ten to each tribe — rests upon no other evidence than 
a peculiar punctuation of this Khetra, which various other 
critics reject; and seemingly with good reason. We are 
thus lefb without any information respecting the Obe, 
though we know that it was an old, peculiar, and lasting 
division among the Spartan people, smce it occurs in the 
oldest Bhetra of L^urgus, as well as in late inscriptions 
of the date of the Boman empire. In similar inscriptions 
and in the account of Pausanias, there is however recognised 
liocai die- a classification of Spartans distinct from and in- 
knowS^' dependent of the three old Dorian tribes, and 
among the founded upou the dififerent quarters of the city — 
Spartans. Limn8B,Mesoa, Pitane and Kynosura;* from one 
of these four was derived the usual description of a Spartan 
in the days of Herodotus. There is reason to suppose that 
the old Dorian tribes became antiquated at Sparta (as the 
four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that the topical 
classification derived from the quarters of the city super- 

' Herod, y. 68—92 ; Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscrip. No8. 1130, 1181; Stephan. 
Byz. ▼. TpvlOiov; Faasan, ii. 28, 3. 

* Photius n&vta b%x6>; also Pro- 
verb. Vatic. Suidas, zi. 6i; com- 
pare Hesychius v. Kuv6<paXoi. 

' Miiller, Dorians, iii. 6, 3—7 ; 
Boeckh ad Corp. Inscription. Part, 
iv. sect. 3. p. 609. 

* Pansan. iii. 16, 6 ; Herodot. iii. 
65; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Nr. 
1241, 1338, 1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. 
V. Msada; Strabo, viii. p. 864; 
Hesycb. v. IliTdvT]. 

There is much confusion and 
discrepancy of opinion about the 
Spartan tribes. Cragius admits 
six (Be Bepubl. Iiacon. i. 6); 



Meursius, eight (Bep. Lacon. i. 7) ; 
6arth61emy (Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, ir. p. 185) makes them 
five. Manso has discussed iha 
subject at large, but I think not 
yery satisfactorily, in the eigbth 
Beilage to the first book of his 
History of Sparta (yol. ii. p. 125) ; 
and Dr. Thirlwall's second Appen- 
dix (vol. i. p. 617) both notices 
all the different modem opinions 
on this obscure topic, and adds 
several useftil criticisms. Our 
scanty stock of original evidence 
leaves much room for divergent 
hypotheses, and little chance otf 
any certain conclusion. 
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eeded it — these quarters having been originally the separate 
villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed. * 
That the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected 
with the three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from 
each, is probable enough, though there is no proof of it. 

Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are 
recognised—Spartans, Periceki, and Helots, population 
The first of the three were the full qualified ci- of Laconia 
tizens, who lived in Sparta itself, fulfilled all the ^]^^^"' 
exigences of the Lykurgean discipline, paid 
their quota to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone 
eligible to honours ^ or public offices. These menhad neither 
time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, still less for 
trade or handicraft: such occupations were inconsistent 
with the prescribed training, even if they had not been 
positively interdicted. They were maintained from the 
lands round the city, and from the large proportion of 
Laconia which belonged to them; the land being tilled for 
them by Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a 
fixed proportion of the produce: in some cases at least, as 
much as one half.^ Each Spartan retained his ^qualification, 
and transmitted it to his children, on two conditions — first, 
that of submitting to the prescribed discipline; next, that 
of paying each ms stipulated quota to the public mess, 
which was only maintained b^ these individual contribu- 
tions. The multiplication of cmldren in the poorer families, 
after acquisitions of new territory ceased, continually aug- 
mented both the number and the proportion of citizens 
who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, 
and who therefore lost their franchise: so that there arose 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, 
among the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier 
times — the reduced number of fully qualified citizens being 
called The Equals or Peers — the disfranchised poor. The 
Inferiors. The latter, disfranchised as they were, never- 
theless did not become Periceki: it was probably still com- 

I Thncyd. i. 10. while a Perioskus as magistrate at 
* One or two Perioskic officers Sparta was unheard of. 
appear in military command to- ' One half was paid by the en- 
wards the end of the Peloponnesian slaved Messenians (Tyrteeus, Frag, 
war (Thncyd. Tiii. C, 98), bmt these 4, Bergk) : ^|itau itav, Saoov xipr.ov 
seem rare exceptions even as to &poupa ffipti. 
foreign serrice by sea or land, 
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petent to them to resume their qualification, should any 
favourable accident enable them to make their contribu* 
tions to the public mess. 

The Perioekus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of 
Pe-jcBkL Sparta, but of some one of the hundred town- 
^ ships of Laconia.1 Both he and the community 
to which he belonged received their orders only from Sparta, 
having no political sphere of their own, and no share in 
determining the movements of the Spartan authorities. In 
the island of Kyth^ra,^ which formed one of the Perioekic 
townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as administrator. But 
whether the same was the case with others, we cannot affirm: 
nor is it safe to reason from one of these townships tp all — 
there may have been considerable differences in the mode 
of dealing with one and another. For they were spread 
through the whole of Laconia, some near and some distant 
from Sparta: the free inhabitants of Amyklse must have 
been Perioeki, as well as those ofKythera, Thuria, JEtheia, 
or Anion: nor can we presume that the feeling on the part 
of the Spartan authorities towards all of them was the 
same. Between the Spartans and their neighbours, the 
numerous Periceki of .^anykles, there must have subsisted 
a degree of intercourse and mutual relation in which the 
more distant Perioeki did not partake — ^besides that both 
the religious edifices and the festivals of Amyklss were most 
reverentially adopted by the Spartans and exalted into a 
national dignity : and we seem to perceive, on some occasions, 
a degree of consideration manifested for the Amyklasan 
hoplites,^ such as perhaps other Periceki might not have 

* Strabo viii. p. 362. Stephanas 401) has collected the names of 
Bys. allndes to this total of 100 above 60 out of the 100. 
townships in his notice of several * Thucyd. iv. 63. 
different items among them— 'A v- * Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 6, 11; 
Odva — ic6Xic AaxuDMixiQ {ila tu>v Sxa- Herod, ix. 7; Thacyd. v. 18—23. 
TOv; also v. 'AcppoSiai&Ci Boiat, The Amykl»an festival of the 
Au^^dxiov, Ac; but he probably Hyaointhia, and the Amyklsean 
copied Strabo, and therefore can- temple of Apollo, seem to stand 
not pass for a distinct authority, foremost in the mind of the Bpar- 
The total of 100 townships belongs tan authorities. A&rol xal oi iiff^' 
to the maximum of Spartan power, taxa xu)v icsptolxtov (Thucyd. iv, 8), 
after the conquest and before the who are ready before the rest and 
severance of Messenia.; for AulOn, march against the Athenians at 
Boi» and MethOnft (the extreme Pylusj probably include the Amy- 
places) are included among them. ^ kleeans. 

Hr. Clinton (Fast. Helleni ii. p. . Laconia generally is called by 
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obtained. The class-name, PerioBki* — Circum- residents, 
or dwellers aronnd the city — usually denoted native in- 
habitants of inferior political condition as contrasted with 

Thncydidds (iii. 16) as the icepioixlc 
of Sparta. 

> The word Tteploiroi is sometimes 
used to signify simply "surround- 
ing neighbour states,'* in its na- 
tural geographical sense: see 
Thucyd. i. 17, and Aristot. Polit. 
li. 7, 1. 

But the more usual employment 
of it is, to mean, the unprivileged 
Or less privileged members of the 
same political aggregate living 
without the city, in contrast with 
the full privileged burghers who 
lived within it. Aristotle uses it 
to signify in Erdte the class corres- 
ponding to the Lacedeemonian 
Helots (Pol. ii. 7, 8) : there did not 
exist in Krdte any class correspond- 
ing to the Lacedsemonian Perioeki. 
In Erdte there were not two stages 
of inferiority— there was only one, 
and that one is marked by the 
word iceplotxot; while the Lace- 
roonian Perioekus had the Helot 
below him. To an Athenian the 
word conveyed the idea of unde- 
fined degradation. 

To understand better the status 
of the Perioekus, we may contrast 
him with the Metoekus or Metic. 
The latter resides in the city, but 
he is an alien resident on sufferance, 
not a native : he pays a special 
tax, stands excluded from all 
political functions, and cannot 
even approach the magistrate 
except through a friendly citizen 
or Prostatas (stcI icpoaxAToo olxeiv 
— Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. c. 21-58) : 
he bears arms for the defence of 
the state. The situation of a 
Metic was however very different 
in different cities of Greece. At 
Athens that class were well pro- 
tected in person and property, 
numerous and domiciliated: at 



Sparta, there were at first none— 
the Xendlasy excluded them; but 
this must have been relaxed long 
before the days of Agis m. 

The Perioekus differs f^om the 
Metic in being a native of the soil, 
subject by birth to the city law. 

M. Eopstadt (in his Dissertation 
above cited on Lacedaemonian 
affairs, sect. 7. p. 60) expresses 
much surprise at that which I ad- 
vance in this note respecting Er6te 
and LacedsBmon— that in Krdte 
there was no class of men analogous 
to the Lacedemonian Perioeki, but 
only two classes— {. e. free citizens 
and Helots. He thinks that this 
position is "prorsus falsum." 

But I advance nothing more 
here than what is distinctly stated 
by Aristotle, as Eopstadt himself 
admits (p. 60, 71). Aristotle calls 
the subject class in Erdte by the 
name of Ileploixot. And in this 
case, the general presumptions go 
far to sustain the authority of 
Aristotle. For Sparta was a 
dominant or capital city, in- 
cluding in its dependence not only 
a considerable territory, but a 
considerable number of inferior, 
distinct, organised townships. In 
Erdte, on the contrary, each 
autonomous state included only a 
town with its circumjacent ter- 
ritory, but without any annexed 
townships. There was therefore 
no basis for the intermediate class 
called in Laconia Perioeki : just as 
Eopstadt himself remarks (p. 76) 
about the Dorian city of Megara. 
There were only the two classes 
of free Erdtan citizens, and serf- 
cultivators in various modifications 
and subdivisions. 

Eopstadt (following Hoeok, Kr6- 
ta, B. III. vol. iii, p. 38) says that 
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the full-privileged burghers who lived in the city, but it 
did not mark any precise or uniform degree of inferiority* 
It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as Uy imply a condition 
no better than that of the Helots, so that in a larse sense, 
all the inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as me rest) 
might have been included in it. But when used in reference 
to Liaconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is placed 
in contraposition with the Spartan on one side, and with 
the Helot on the other: it means native freemen and 
proprietors, grouped in subordinate communities* with 
more or less power of local management, but (like the 
subject towns belonging to Bern, Zurich, and most of the 
old thirteen cantons of Switzerland) embodied in the Lace* 
dsBmonian aggregate, which was governed exclusively by 
the kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. 

"When we come to describe the democracy of Athens 
Special after the revolution of Elleisthenes, we shall find 
the* wofd **' *^® demes, or local townships and villages of 
PeHcBki in Attica, incorporated as equal and constituent 
Laconia. fractions of the integer called The Deme (or 
The City) of Athens, so thatademot of AchamsB orSphettus 
is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. But the rela- 
tion of the Perioekic townships to Sparta is one of inequal* 
ity and obedience, though both belong to the same political 

the authority of Aristotle on this Sosikratds says (ap. Athenn. tL 

point is orerbome " by that of p. 268), TV)v (lev xoivf|v 5ooX«lav ol 

Dosiadas and Sosikratfis — authors Kp^Ttc xaXouai fi^volav* tfiv Si iSlav 

who wrote specially on Erfitan d«pa(jiitt>Tac, xob^ $i ictpiolxouc Omi]- 

affairs. Kow if we were driven to x6ou<. Now the word iceptoixouc 

make a choice, I confess that I seems to be here used just as 

should prefer the testimony of Aristotle would hare used it, to 

Aristotle— considering that- we comprehend the Krdtan serfs nni- 

know little or nothing respecting yersally: it is not distinguished 

ihe other two. But in this case I from (tvuitxat and d«pa|tid>TQtt, but 

do not think that we are driven to comprehends both of them as dif. 

make a choice: Dosiadas (ap. ferent species under a generic 

Athente. xir. p. 143) is not cited term. The authority of Aristotle 

in terms, so that we cannot affirm affords a reason for preferring to 

him to contradict Aristotle ; and construe the passage in this man- 

Sosikratds (upon whom Hoeck ner, and the words appear to me 

and Eopstadt rely) says something to admit of it fairly, 

which does not necessarily con- ' The ndXttc of the Lacednmonian 

tradict him, but admits of being Perioeki are often noticed : see 

explained so as to place the two Xenophon(Agesilaus,ii. 34; Laced, 

witnesses in harmony with each Bepub. xr. 3; Hellenic ri, 6, 21). 
other. 
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aggregate^ knd make up together the free LacedsBmonian 
community. In like manner, OmesB and other places were 
townships of men personally free, but politically dependent 
on Argos — AkrsBphifle on Thebes — CheBroneia on Orcho- 
menus — and various Thessalian towns on Fharsalus and 
Larissa.1 This condition carried with it a sentiment of 
degradation, and a painful negation of that autonomy for 
wmch every Grecian community thirsted;* while being 
maintained through superior force, it had a natural ten- 
dency, perhaps without the deliberate wish of thercgning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But in ad- 
dition to this ffeneral tendency, the peculiar education of 
a Spartan, while it imparted force, fortitude, and regimental 
precision, was at the same time so rigorously peculiar, that 
it rendered him harsh, unaccommodating, and incapable of 
sympathising with the ordinary march of Grecian feelinff, — 
not to mention the rapacity and love of money, which is 
attested, by good evidence, as belonging to the Spartan 
character, 3 and which we should hardly nave expected to 
find in the pupils of Lykurgus. As Harmosts out of their 
native city,* and in relations with inferiors, the Spartans 
seem to have been more unpopular than other Greeks, and 
we may presume that a similar haughty roughness pervaded 
their aealings with their own Perioeki; who were bound 
to them certainly by no tie of affection, and who for the 
^ost part revolted after the battle of Leuktra as soon as 
the invasion of Laconia by Epameinondas enabled them tu 
do so with safety. 

Isokrat^s, taking his point of departure from the old 
Herakleid legend, with its instantaneous conquest s*a'ement 
and triple partition of all Dorian Peloponnesus of isokra- 
among the three Herakleid brethren, deduces \^\ ^'yig^^ 
the first origin of the Perioekic townships from of the 
internal seditions among the conquerors of ^®"®^*' 

1 Herodot. yiii. 73— 186 ; Xenoph. 290—308. Xenophon holds the 

Hellen. tI. 1—8; Thnoyd. ir. 76 same language, Hellen. y. 4, 46: 

—04. compare Flatarch, Agesilaus, 28. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 8, 6, 0, • Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 28. 

10. Iiokrat«8, writing in the days * Thucyd. i. 77—96 ; vl. 106. Iso- 

of Theban power, after the battle kratfis (Panathenaic. Or. zil. p. 

of Leuktra, oharacterises the 288), SRapxtdxac tk OTicpoicxtxo'i^ 

Boeotian towns as icsplotxot of xal noXe{iixobc xal nXeovixxac* oio'ic 

Thebes (Or. viii. De Pace, p. 182); nsp a6xo6c slvoi itivxtc OictiXiQ^aou 

compare Orat. xiy. Plataic p. Compare his Oratio da Pace (Or. 
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Sparta. According to liim, the period immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare in 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many, 
— the oligarchy and the demus. The former being victorious, 
two important measures were the consequences of their 
victory. They banished the defeated Many from Sparta 
into Laconia, retaining the residence in Sparta exclusively 
for themselves; they assigned to them the smallest and 
least fertile half of Laconia, monopolising the larger and 
better for themselves; and they disseminated them into 
many very small townships, or subordinate little commaui- 
ties, while they concentrated themselves entirely at Sparta. 
To these precautions for ensuring dominion they added 
another not less important. They established among their 
own Spartan citizens equality of legal privilege and demo- 
cratical government, so as to take the greatest securities 
for internal harmony; which harmony, according to the 
judgement of Isokrates, had been but too eflfectually per- 
petuated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their dominion 
over oppressed Greece, — like the accord of pirates * for the 
spoliation of the peaceful. The Perioekic townships (he 
tells us), while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, 
were exposed to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share 
of the dangers of war. The Spartan authorities put them 
in situations and upon enterprises which they deemed too 
dangerous for their own citizens; and what was still worse, 
the ephors possessed the power of putting to death, without 
any form of preliminary trial, as many Perioeki as they 
pleased. > 

The statement here delivered by Isokrates, respecting 
the first origin of the distinction of Spartans and Perioeki, 
is nothing better than a conjecture, nor is it even a pro? 
bably conjecture, since it is based on the historical truth 
of the Herakleid legend, and transports the disputes of 

viii. p. 180—181) ; Oratio Panegyr. * Isokratfts, Oxat. xii. (Panathe- 

(Or. It. p. 64—67). naio.) p. 270—271. The statement 

' IsokratdB, Panathenaic. Or. xii.' in the same oration (p. 246), that 

p. 280. (Laxt o6ScU ft^* aOxo^c 6ti the LacedeemotiianB ^'had put to 

ft T^v 6fx6votav 6ixalu>c ticatviasiev, death without trial more Qreeks 

o^Ssv fifiXXov 9i TOi)c xaTaitovTiaxac (icXslooc t&v *EXXi^vtov) than had 

xal XiJoTac xal -coO? ntpl to« &XXa« ever been tried at Athens since 

d6ixla« CvToc* xal yip ixeivot oylaiv Athens was a city," refers to their 

oOxoTc 6{JiovoouvT6« Toic &XXou< dicoX- alUes or dependants out of La- 

X6ou9u conia. 
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his own time between the oligarchy and the demus into an 
early period to which such disputes do not belong. Nor 
is there anything, as far as our knowledge of Grecian his- 
tory extends, to bear out his assertion that the Spartans 
took to themselves the least dangerous post in the field, 
and threw undue peril upon their Perioeki. Such dastardly 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta; but it is un- 
doubtedly true, that as the number of citizens continually 
diminished, so the Ferioeki came to constitute, in the later 
times, a larger and larger proportion of the Spartan force. 
Yet the power which Isokrates represents to have been 
vested in the ephors, of putting to death Perioeki without 
preliminary trial, we may fully believe to be real, and to 
nave been exercised as often as the occasion seemed to 
call for it. "We shall notice presently the way in which 
these magistrates dealt with the Helots, and shall see ample 
reason from thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever 
the ephors believed any man to be dangerous to the public 
peace — whether an inferior Spartan, a JPerioekus, or a He- 
lot, — the most summary mode of getting rid of him would 
be considered as the best. Towards Spartans of rank and 
consideration they were doubtless careful and measured in 
their application of punishment, but the same necessity for 
circumspection did not exist with regard to the inferior 
classes: moreover the feeling, that the exigences of justice 
required a fair trial before punishment was inflicted, be- 
longs to Athenian associations much more than to Spartan. 
How often any such summary executions may have taken 
place, we have no information. 

We may remark that the account which Isokrates has 
here given of the origin of the Laconian Perioeki statement 
is not essentially irreconcileable with that of ^fa^'^^^^T ' 
Ephorus,! who recounted that Eurysthen^s and from I'aT 
Prokles, on first conquering Laconia, had granted ^^^^^v^^f,* 
to the pre-existing population equal rights with fwecrnoUe^ 
the Dorians — but that Agis, son of Eurysthen^s, »^ie. 
had deprived them of this equal position, and degraded them 
into dependent subjects of the latter. At least the two 
narratives both agree in presuming that the Perioeki had 
once enjoyed a better position, from which they had been 
extruded by violence. And the policy which Isokratfis 
ascribes to the victorious Spartan oligarchs, — of cbiving 

1 Ephorns, Fragm. 18, ed. Marx; ap. Strabo. viii. p. 86S. 
TOL. II, 2 B 
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out the demuB from concentrated residence in the city to 
disseminated residence in many separate and insignificant 
townships, — seems to be the expression of that proceeding 
which in his time was numbered among the most efficient 
precautions against refractory subjects, — ^the Dioekisis, or 
breaking up of a town-aggreffate into villages. We cannot 
assign to the statement any historical authority, i More- 
over the division of Laconia into six districts, together 
with its distribution into townships, (or the distribution 
of settlers into pre-existing townships) which Ephorus as- 
cribed to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions from the 
primitive legendary account, which described the Dorian 
conquest as achieved at one stroke, and must all be dis- 
missed, if we suppose it to have been achieved gradually. 
This gradual conquest is admitted by 0. Muller and by 
many of the ablest subsequent inquirers — ^who nevertheless 
seem to have the contrary supposition involuntarily pre- 
sent to their minds when they criticise the early Spartan 
history, and always unconsciously imagine the Spartan as 
masters of all Laconia. We cannot even assert that Laconia 
was ever under one government before the consummation 
of the successive conquests of Sparta. 

Of the assertion of 0. Muller — repeated by Schomann^ — 
that the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that 

■ Dr. Arnold (in his Dissertation of Isokratds is , that the Dorians 

on the Spartan Gonstitntion, ap- at the time of the original con- 

pended to the first rolnme of his qnest of Laconia were only 2000 in 

Thncydidds, p. 643) places greater number (Or. zii. Panath. p. 286). 

confidence in the historical value Mr. Clinton rejects this estimate 

of this narrative of Isokratds than as too small , and observes, **I 

I am inclined to do. On the other snspect that Isokratds, in descri- 

hand, Sir O. G. Lewis, in his Be- bing the numbers of the Dorians 

view of Dr. Arnold's Dissertation at the original conquest, has adapt- 

(Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. ed to the description the actual 

46), considers the "account of Iso- numbers of the Spartans in his 

kratds as completely inconsistent own time" (Fast. Hell en. ii. p. 

with that of Ephorus:" which is 408). 

saying rather more, perhaps, than This seems to me a probable 

the tenor of the two strictly war- conjecture, and it illustrates as 

rants. In Sir G. Lewis's excellent well the absence of data under 

article, most of the difficult points which Isokratds or his informants 

respecting the Spartan constitution laboured, as the method whioh 

will be found raised and discus- they took to supply the defl- 

sed in a manner highly instruo- ciency. 

tive. * SohSmann, Antiq. Jurfsp. Grae- 

Another point in the fitstement eorum. iv. 1, 5, p. 112. 
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the PeriioBki were always considered as AchaBans" — I find 
no proof, and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting 
Pharis, GeronthrsB, andAmykl», three Perioekic towns, 
Pausanias gives us to understand that the pre-existing 
inhabitants were expelled some long time after the Dorian 
conquest, and that a Dorian popiHation replaced them.i 
Without placing great faith in this statement, for which 
Pausanias could hardly have any good authority, we may 
yet accept it as representing the probabilities of the case 
and as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis of 
Muller. The Perioekic townships were probably composed 
either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incor- gpurtans 
porated in greater or less proportion with the and Perioeu 
pre-existing inhabitants. But whatever difference Action" 
of race there may once have been, it was effaced of race 
before the historical times, 2 during which we SreerTthem 
find no proof of Achseans, known as such, in in histori- 
Laconia. The Herakleids, the -ffigeids, and the c»i *imo8. 



• Pausan. ili. 2, 6; Hi. 22,6. The 
statement of Miiller is to be found 
History of the Dorians, iii. 2. 1: 
he quotes a passage of Pausaniai 
which is noway to the point. 

Sir O. G. Lewis (Philolog. Mas. 
utsup. p. 41) is of the same opinion 
as Miiller. 

* M. Kopstadt (in the learned 
Dissertation which I hare before 
alluded to, De Bemm Laoonicarum 
Gonstitutionis LyourgesB Origine 
et Indole, cap. ii. p. 81) controverts 
this position respecting the Pe- 
rioeki. He appears to understand 
it in a sense which my words 
hardly present— at least a sense 
which I did not intend them to 
present: as if the majority of in- 
habitants in each of the hundred 
Perioekic towns were Dorians— ^'ut 
per centum Laconic oppida dis- 
tributi ubigue majorem incolarum 
numerum efficerent" (p. 82). I 
meant only to affirm that some of 
the Perioekic towns, such as Amy- 
klie, were wholly or almost wholly, 
Dorian ; many others of them par- 
tially Dorian. But what may have 



been the comparative numbers 
(probably different in each town) 
of Dorian and non-Dorian inhabi- 
tants—there are no means of de- 
termining. M. Kopstadt (p. 86) 
admits that Amyklse , Pharis, and 
Oeronthro, were Perioekic towns 
peopled by Dorians; and if this 
be true, it negatives the general 
maxim on the faith of which he 
contradicts what I affirm: his 
maxim is— "nunquam Dorienses 
k Doriensibus, nisi hello ricti 
erant, civitate nquoque jure pri- 
rati sunt" (p. 81). It is unsafe to 
lay down such large positions re- 
specting a supposed uniformity of 
Dorian rules and practice. The 
high authority of O. Miiller has 
been misleading in this respect. 

It is plain that Herodotus (com- 
pare his expression, viii. 78 and i. 
146) conceived all the firee inhabi- 
tants of Laconia not as Archseans, 
but as Dorians. He believes in 
the story of the legend, that the 
Achteans, driven out of Laconia 
by the invading Dorians and He- 
rakleide, occupied the territory in 

2b2 
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Talthybiadsy all of whom belong to Sparta, seem to be the 
only examples of separate races (paitially distinguishable 
from Dorians) known after the beginning of authentic 
history. The Spartans and the Perioeki constitute one 
political aggregate, and that too so completely melted 
together in the general opinion (speaking of tne times before 
the battle of Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian city, was 
never so construed as to divorce the Perioekic towns from 
Sparta. Both are known as Laconians or Lacedssmonians, 
and Sparta is regarded by Herodotus only as the first and 
bravest among the many and brave Lacedaemonian cities, i 
The victors at Olympia are proclaimed not as Spartans, 
but as Laconians, — a title alike borne by the Fei*ioeki« 
And many of the numerous winners whose names we read 
in the Olympic lists as Laconians, may probably have 
belonged to Amyklse or other Perioekic towns. 

The Perioekic hoplites constituted always a large — in 
later times a preponderant— numerical proportion of the 
Lacedaemonian army, and must undoubteoly have been 
trained, more or less perfectly, in the peculiar military 
tactics of Sparta; since they were called upon to obey the 
same orders as the Spartans in the field, 2 and to perform 
the same evolutions. Some cases appear, though rare, in 
which a Perioekus has high command m a foreign expedition. 
In the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of Laconia 
(then meaning only the country eastward of Taygetus, since 
the foundation of Messene by Eparaeinftndas had been con- 
summated) belong to Spartan citizens, » but the remaining 

the north-west of Peloponnestis dlfferenoes in indirldaal training 

whichwas afterwards called Aohaia, and hahits. The case was different 

— expelling from it the lonians. in Thessaly, where the Thessa* 

Whatever may he the tmth ahont Hans held in dependence Maifnfi- 

this legendary statement — and tes, Perrhsehi , - and Achnans: the 

whaterer may have heen the separate nationality of these latter 

original proportions of Dorians was never lost, 

and Aohsans in Laconia— these > Herod, vii. 234. 

two races had (in the fifth cen- * Thncyd. viii. 6—22. They did 

tury B.C.) hecome confounded in not however partake in the Iiykor* 

one undistingnishahle ethnical and gean discipline ; hnt they seem to 

political aggregate called La- he named ol ix t-^< X^P*^ naiStc 

conian or Lacedaemonian— compri- as contrasted with ol ix vrj^ iytiy 

sing hoth Spartans and Perioeki, y^? (Sosihins ap. Athense, xr. 

though with very unequal politi- p. 674). 

C&l franchises and very material * Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,^ 23^ 8t& f dtp 
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smaller half must have been the property of the Perioeki, 
who must besides have carried on most of the commerce 
of export and import — the metallurgic enterprise, and the 
distribution of internal produce — which the territory ex- 
hibited; since no Spartan ever meddled in such occupations. 
And thus the peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing 
all these employments into the hands of the Perioeki, 
opened to them a new source of importance which the 
dependent townships of Argos, of Thebes, or of Orchomenus, 
would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Coloni or serfs bound to 
the soil, who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan pro- 
prietors certainly — probably, of Pericekic proprietors also. 
They were the rustic population of the country, who dwelt, 
not in towns, but either in small villages 2 or in 3 Helots— 
detached farms, both in the district immediately essentiaUy 
surrounding Sparta, and round the Perioekic ^ii^ge"* 
Laconian towns also. Of course there were also Helots 



TO Ttix 27rapTia-ru>v etvat tt}'^ rXel- 
ffTTjv T1JV, oxix e;£Td!;ouffiv aXXi^Xtov 

Sir 'G. C. Lewis, in the article 
above alluded to (Philolog. Mus. 
ii. p. 64), says aboat the Perioeki: 
—"They lived in the country or in 
small towns of the Laconian terri- 
tory, and cultivated the land, which 
they did not hold of any indivi- 
dual citizen, but paid for it a tri- 
bute or rent to the state ; being 
exactly in the same condition as 
the possesaores of the Boman do- 
main, or the Byots in Hindostan 
before the introduction of the Per- 
manent Settlement." It may be 
doubted, I think, whether the 
Perioeki paid any such rent or tri- 
bute as that which Sir G. Lewis 
here supposes. The passage Just 
cited from Aristotle seems to show 
that they paid direct taxation in- 
dividually, and just upon the same 
principle as the Spartan citizens, 
who are distinguished only by being 
larger landed proprietors. But 
though the principle of taxation 



be the same, there was practical 
injustice (according to Aristotle) 
in the mode of assessing it. ''The 
Spartan citizens (he observes) being 
the largest landed-proprietors, take 
care not to canvass strictly each 
other^s payment of property-tax^— 
i. e. they wink mutually at each 
other^s evasions* If the Spartans 
had been the only persons who 
paid elff^opa or property-tax, this 
observation of Aristotle would have 
had no meaning. In principle, the 
tax was assessed both on their 
larger properties, and on the smal- 
ler properties of the Perioeki: in 
practice, the Spartans helped each 
other to evade the due proportion. 
* The village-character of the 
Helots is distinctly marked by 
Livy, xxxiv. 27, in describing the 
inflictions of the despot Nabis: — 
"Ilotarum quidam (hi sunt jam 
inde antiruitus castellani, agreste 
genus) transfugere voluisse insi- 
mulati, per omnes vicoB sub ver- 
beribus acti necantur." 
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who lived in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of 
domestic slaves — but such was not the general character of 
the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest 
from Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers 
and detached rustics; but whether they were dependent 
upon pre-existing Achsean proprietors, or independent 
like much of the Arcadian village population, is a question 
which we cannot answer. In either case, however, it is 
easy to conceive that the village lands (with the cultivators 
upon them) were the most easy to appropriate for the 
benefit of masters resident at Sparta; while the towns, wiUi 
the district immediately around them, furnished both 
dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing detachments of 
Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt 
to enlarge their territory by the conquest of Arcadia^i 
they might very probably have converted Tegea and Man- 
tineia into Perioekic towns, with a diminished territory 
inhabited (either wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers — 
while they would have made over to proprietors in Sparta 
much of the village lands of the Msenalii, Azanes, and 
Parrbasii, helotising the inhabitants. The distinction be- 
tween a town and a village population seems the main 
ground of the different treatment of Helots and Perioeki 
in Laconia. A considerable proportion of the Helots were 
of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian Messenians west 
of Mount Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated 
to this class of dependent cultivators, who, as a class, must 
have begun to exist from the very first establishment of 
the invading Dorians in the district round Sparta. From 
whence the name of Helots arose we do not clearly make 
out: Ephorus deduced it from the town ofHelus, on the 
southern coast, which the Spartans are said to have taken 
after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to deal 
They were very rigorously with the captives. There are 
serfs-ad- many reasons for rejecting this story, and 
g^ebse— another etymology has Tbeen proposed according 
*be*' • *^ which Helot is synonymous with captive: this 

and trea^ 18 more plausible, yet still not convincing. 2 The 
ment. Helots lived in the rural villages as adscripti 

glebcB, cultivating their lands and paying over their rent 

» Hdrodot. 1. 66. iyprjaTigpiaCovTO * See 0. Mtlller, Dorians iii. 3, 1 ; 
iv AiXfoioi iicl ni^xi xft ' Apx(k8u>v Ephorus ap. Strabo. tIL p. 865 ; 
^d>p^. Harpooratien, t. E?).u>Te«. 
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to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their homeS; wives, 
families, and mutual neighbourly feelings apart &om the 
master's view. They were never sold out of the country, 
and probably never sold at all; belonging not so much to 
the master as to the state, which constantly called upon 
them for military service, and recompensed their bravery 
or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian 
of Pharsalus took out three hundred Penestee of his own 
to aid the Athenians against Amphipolis: these Thessalian 
Fenestae were in many points analogous to the Helots, but 
no individual Spartan possessed the like power over the 
latter. The Helots were thus a part of the state, having 
their domestic and social sympathies developed, a certain 
power of acquiring property, ^ and the consciousness of 
Grecian lineage and dialect — points of marked superiority 
over the foreigners who formed the slave population of 
Athens or Chios. They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece; while the Grecian 
observer sympathised with them more strongly than with 
the bought slaves of other states — not to mention that 
their homogeneous aspect, their numbers, and their employ- 
ment in military service, rendered them more conspicuous 
to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed 
by members of the Helot class ; for there seem to have * 
been few, if any, other slaves in the country. The various 
anecdotes which are told respecting their treatment at 
Sparta betoken less of cruelty than of ostentatious scorn ^ 
—a sentiment which we are noway surprised to discover 
among the citizens at the mess-table. But the great mass 
of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were objects of a 
very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan ephors, 
who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 
and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion 

■ Eleomends III. offered manu- Kleomenes, c. 23). 
mission to every Helot who could * Such is the statement that 

pay down fiye Attiominse: he was Helots were compelled to appear 

in great immediate want of money, in a state of drunkenness, in order 

and he raised by this means 600 to excite in the yonths a senti- 

talents. Six thousand Helots must ment of repugnance against in- 

thus hare been in a condition to toxication (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 

find fire minre each, which was a 98 ; also Adrersns Stoieos de 

Tery considerable sum (Plutarch, Gommun. Notit. c. 19, p. H)67). 
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and energy 
of the 
Helote— 
fear and 
craelty 
of the 
Spartani. 



of the state army. The Helots commonly served as light- 
armedy in which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not 
dispense with their attendance. At the battle of Platsea, 
every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots, » and every Peri- 
oekic hoplite one Helot to attend him:^ but even in camp, 
the Spartan arrangements were framed to guard against 
any sudden mutiny of these light-armed companions, while 
at home, the citizen habitually kept his shield disjoined 
from its holding-ring to prevent the possibility 
of its being snatched for the like purpose 
Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy 
armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving 
manumission from the state as the reward of 
distinguished bravery.^ 
But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was 
more than once endangered by the reality, and always 
beset with the apprehension, of Helotic revolt. To 
prevent or suppress it, the ephors submitted to insert 
express stipulation for aid in their treaties with Athens — 
to invite Athenian troops into the heart of.Laconia — and 
to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which 
even yet stand without parallel in the long list of precau- 
tions for fortifying unjust dominion. It was in the eighth 
year of the Pelojonnesian war, after the Helots had been 
called upon for signal military eflForts in various ways, and 
when the Athenians and Messenians were in possession of 
Pylus, that the ephors felt especially apprehensive of an 
outbreak. Anxious to single out tne most forward and 



> Herod, iz. 29. The Spartans 
at Thermopylae seem to have been 
attended each by only one Helot 
(vli. 239). 

O. Miiller seems to consider that 
the light-armed who attended the 
iPerioekic hoplites at Plataia were 
not Helots (Dor. ill. .8, 6). Hero- 
dotus does not distinctly say that 
they were so, but I see no reason 
for admitting two different classes 
of light-armed in the Spartan 
military force. 

The calculation which Miiller 
gires of the Number of Perioski 
and Helots altogether proceeds 
upon very untrustworthy datA. 



Among them is to be noticed his 
supposition that icoXitvxi^ X^P^ 
meant the district of Sparta a« 
distinguished from Laconia, which 
is contrary to the passage in Poly- 
bius (Ti. 45): izoXititc^ X***P« in 
Polybius means the territory of 
the state generally. 

* Xenophon, Bep. Lac. c. 12, 4. 
Kritias, De Lacedeem. Bepub. »p. 
Libanium, Orat. de Senritute, t. iL 
p. 86, Beisk. U>c dntaxia^ etvsxa x^c 
np6c ToOc £7Xu>Tac t^atpti (t&v 2«ap- 
•ciaxV)? otxov T^Q oifficiioc t^v ic6pica« 
xa, Ac. 

■ Thucyd. i. 101} iT. 80; ▼, 
14—28. 
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daring Helots, as the men from whom they had most to 
dread, they issued proclamation that every member of that 
class who had rendered distinguished services should make 
his claims known at Sparta, promising liberty to the most 
deserving. A large number of Helots came forward to 
claim the boon: not less than 2000 of them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession round 
the temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inaugura- 
tion to their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous 
garland only marked them out as victims for the sacrifice: 
every man of them forthwith disappeared, — the manner of 
their death was an untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydides is our 
witness, * and Thucydides describing a contemporary matter 
into which he had inquired. Upon any less evidence we 
should have hesitated to believe the statement; Evidence 
but standing as it thus does above all suspicion, of the 
it speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the^Spar- 
of the Lacedaemonian government, while it lays tan govem- 
open to us at the same time the intensity of ™®°** 
their fears from the Helots. In the assassination of this 
fated regiment of brave men, a large number of auxiliaries 
and instruments must have been concerned; yet Thucydides 
with all his inquiries could not find out how any of them 
perished: he tells us, that no man knew. We see here a 
fact which demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable 
mystery in which the proceedings of the Spartan govern- 
ment were wrapped, — the absence not only of public 
discussion, but of public curiosity, — and the perfection 
withwhichthe ephors reigned over the will, the hands, and 
the tongues, of their Spartan subjects. The Venetian 
Council of Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal drown- 
ing which their city presented, could hardly have accom- 
plished so vast a coup d'Stat with such invisible means. And 
we piay judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, 
how little tne habits of a public assembly could have suited 
either the temper of mind, or the march of government, at 
Sparta. 

Other proceedinffs, ascribed to the ephors against the 
Helots, are conceived in the same spirit as the incident 
just recounted from Thucydides, though they do not carry 

» Thucyd. ir. 20. oi 8i 06 iroXXcp o^Ssl? iJ(j9£to Jx<j> xpoTcy gy.affxoc 
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with them the same certain attestation. It was a part of 
the institutions of Lykurgus (according to a statement 
which Plutarch professes to have borrowed from Aristotle) 
that the ephors should every year declare war against the 
Helots, in order that the murder of them might be rendered 
innocent; and that active youngSpartans should be armed 
with daggers and sent about Laconia, in order that they 
mighty either in solitude or at night, assassinate such of 
the Helots as were considered formidable. ^ This last 
The measure passes by the name of the Xrypteia, yet 

Krypteift. -^q fi^^ some difficulty in determining to what 
extent it was ever realised. That the ephors, indeed, would 
not be restrained by any scruples of justice or humanity, 
is plainly shown by the murder of the 2000 Helots above 
noticed. But this latter incident really answered its 
purpose; while a standing practice such as that of the 
ferypteia, and a formal notice of war given before hand, 
would provoke the reaction of despair rather than enforce 
tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence that the 
Krypteia was a real practice, 2 — that the ephors kept up a 
system of police or espionage throughout JJaconia by the 
employntent of active young citizens, who hved a hard and 
solitary life, and suffered their motions to be as little 
detected as possible. The ephors might naturally enough 
take this method of keeping watch both over the Pericekic 
townships and the Helot villages, and the assassination of 
individual Helots by these policemen or Krypts would 
probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to beheve 
m any standing murderous order, or deliberate annual 
assassination of Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, 
as Aristotle is alleged to have represented — for we may 
well doubt whether he really did make such a representar 
tion, when we see that he takes no notice of this measure 
in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of the 
Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well- 
known hatred and fear, entertained by the Spartans 
towards their Helots, has probably coloured Plutarch's 
description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those 

> Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28; Hera- custom. Compare the same trea- 

clides Pontic, p. 504, ed. Crag. tise, vi. p. 763, where Aet suspects, 

2 Plato, Legg. i. p. 633: the words without reason, the genuineness 

of the Lacedsemonian Megillus of the word xpuictoU 
designate an existing Spartan 
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unpunished murders which occasionally happened, into a 
constant phsenomenon with express design. A similar de- 
duction is to be made from the statement of Myr5n of 
Priene,! who alleged that they were beaten every year 
without any special fault, in order to put them in mind of 
their slavery — and that those Helots, whose superior 
beauty or stature placed them above the visible stamp of 
their condition, were put to death; whilst such masters as 
neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots 
were punished. That secrecy, for which the ephors were 
so remarkable, seems enough of itself to refute the assertion 
that they publicly proclaimed war against the Helots; 
though we may well believe that this unhappy class of men 
may have been noticed as objects for jealous observation 
in the annual ephoric oath of oflSce. Whatever may have 
been the treatment of the Helots in later times, it is at all 
events hardly to be supposed that any regulation hostile 
to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. For the 
dangers arising from that source did not become serious 
untfl after the Messenian war — nor indeed until after the 
gradual diminution of the number of Spartan citizens had 
made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of 
Perioeki, — for this purpose a special grant, of Manumit- 
the freedom of some Perioekic township, would *®d Heiotg. 
probably be required, — but constituted a class apart, 
known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the name 
of Neodamodes. Being persons who had earned their 
liberty by signal bravery, they were of course regarded 
by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and if possible, 
employed on foreign service, 2 or planted on some foreign 
soil as settlers. In ifvhat manner these freedmen employed 
themselves, we find no distinct information; but we can 
hardlv doubt that they quitted the Helot village and field, 
together with the rural costume (the leather cap and 
sheepskin) which the Helot commonly wore, and the change 
of which exposed him to suspicion, if not to punishment, 
from his jealous masters. Probably they, as well as the 
disfranchised Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones or 
Inferiors), became congi'egated at Sparta, and found em- 

1 Myron, ap. Athens, xiv. p. 667. strictly or neoessarily mean "to 
iictx6nTeiv xo6« dSpoupievouc does not put to death." 
« Thucyd. y. 8i. 
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ployment either in various trades or in the service of the 
government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of the 
Bconomi- Orders of men who inhabited Laconia, in order 
cai and to enable us to understand the statements given 
illations a^out the legislation of Lykurgus. The arrange- 
asoribed to ments ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way that 
Lykurgus. Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do not 
create, the three orders of Spartans, Perioeki, and Helots. 
"We are told by Plutarch that the disorders which Lykurgos 
found existing in the state arose in a great measure from 
the gross inequality of property, and from the luxurious 
indulgence and unprincipled rapacity of the rich — who 
had <&awn to themselves the greater portion of the lands 
in the country, leaving a large body of poor, without any 
lot of land, in hopeless misery and degradation. To this 
ineauality (according to Plutarch) the reforming legislator 
applied at once a stringent remedy. He redistributed the 
whole territory belonging to Sparta, as well as the remainder 
Partition of JJacouia; ^e former in 9000 equal lots, one 
of lands. to each Spartan citizen; the latter in 30,000 
equal lots, one to each Perioekus: of this alleged distribution 
I shall speak farther presently. Moreover he banished the 
use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing in the 
shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, heavy and 
scarcely portable; and he forbade i to the Spartan citizen 
every species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, 
agriculture included. He farther constituted — though not 
without strenuous opposition, during the course of which 
his eye is said to have been knocked out by a violent youth, 
named Alkander — the Syssitia or public mess. A certain 
number of joint tables were provided, and every citizen 
was required to belong to some one of them and habitually 
Syssitia ^^ *^^® ^^^ meals at it 2 — no new member being 
or public admissible without a unanimous ballot in his 
mess. favour by the previous occupants. Each provided 

from his lot of land a specified quota of barley-meal, wine, 
cheese and figs, and a small contribution of money for 
condiments: game was obtained in addition by hunting in 
the public forests of the state, while every one who sacrificed 

• Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 7. stanlially confirmed by Xenopbon, 

« Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 15 ; sub- Hep. Lac. o. 1, 6. 
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tt) the gods, * sent to his mess-table a part of the victim 
killed. From boyhood to old age, every Spartan citizen 
took his sober meals at this public mess, where all shared 
alike ; nor was distinction of any kind allowed, except on 
signd occasions of service rendered by an individual to 
the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the 
Polemarchs, were connected with the military p^^^u^, 
distribution, the constant gymnastic training, training or 
and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced ^isoipiiJ^O' 
by L^kurgus. From the early ace of seven years, through- 
out his whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, 
the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either 
himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and 
spectator of others — always under the fetters and obser- 
vances of a rule partly military, partly monastic — estranged 
from the independence of a separate home — seeing his 
wife, during the first years after marriage, only by stealth, 
and maintaining little peculiar relation with his children. 
The supervision not only of his fellow-citizens, but also 
of authorised censors or captains nominated by the state, 
was perpetually acting upon him: his day was passed in 
public exercices and meals, his nights in the public barrack 
to which he belonged. Besides the particular military drill, 
whereby the complicated movements, required from a body 
of Lacedaemonian hoplites in the field, were made familiar 
to him from his youth — he also became subject to severe 
bodily discipline of other kinds calculated to impart 
strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring 
and pugnacious spirit — to sustain the greatest bodily tor- 
ture unmoved — to endure hunger and tfirst, heat, cold and 
fatigue — to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the 
same garment winter and summer — to suppress external 
manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in public, when 
action was not called for, a bearing shy, silent, and motion- 
less as a statue — all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youth. 2 Two squadrons were often matched 

> 8ee the authors quoted in (Politioa, ii. 6, ft— 16); compare 

Atheneens, ir. p. 141. Plato, Do Legibug, i. p. 688; Xeno- 

* Xenoph. Bep. Lao. 3—3, 8—6, phon, De Laced. Bepub. ii. 9— with 

4—6. The extreme pains taken to the references in Schneider's note 

enforce xapxtpla (fortitude and en- —likewise Gragius, de Bepublica 

dnranoe) in the Spartan system it Laced, ill. 8. p. Sa6« 
especially dwelt upon by Aristotle 
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against eacb oilier to contend (without arms) in the little 
insular circumscription called the Platanist^ and these 
contests were earned on, under the eye of the authorities, 
with the utmost extremity of fury. Nor was the competition 
among them less obstinate, to bear without murmur the 
cruel scourgings inflicted before the altar of Artemis Orthia, 
supposed to be highly acceptable to the goddess, though 
they sometimes tenninated even in the death of the uncom- 
plaining suflerer.i Besides the various descriptions of 
ffymnastic contests, the youths were instructed in ue choric 
dances employed in festivals of the god, which contributed 
to impart to mem methodized and harmonious moTements. 
Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia was 
encouraged, as a means inuring them to &tigue and priva- 
tion. The nourishment supplied to the youthful Spartans 
was purposely kept insufficient, but they were allowed to 



■ It is remarkable that these 
Tiolent contentions of the youth, 
wherein kicking, biting, gouging 
oQt each other*s eyes, was resorted 
t<»— as well as the l{ta|taaTlY(i>9t< or 
sconrging-match before the altar 
of Artemis— lasted down to the 
dosing days of Sparta, and were 
actually seen by Cicero, Plutarch, 
and eren Pausanias. Plutarch had 
seen sereral persons die under the 
suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. o. 16, 
18—80 ; and Instituta Laconioa, p. 
28f ; Pausan. iii. 14, 9, 16, 7; Cicero, 
Tusoul. Disp. a 15). 

The Toluntary tortures, under- 
gone by the young men among the 
ifftit^l^P^ tribe of Indians at their 
annual religious festiral, in the 
presence of the elders of the tribe, 
—afford a striking illustration of 
the same principles and tendencies 
as this Spartan 8t3|«.a[atlYU>ff ic They 
are endured partly under the in- 
fluence of religious feelings, as an 
acceptable offering to the Great 
Spirit— partly as a point of emula- 
tion and gloiy on the part of the 
young men, to show themselTCs 
worthy and unconquerable in the 
eyes of their seniors. The intern- 
sity of these tortures is indeed 



frightfU to read, and fitr surpasses 
in that respeet anything erer wit- 
nessed at Spart*. It would be in- 
credible, were it not attested by a 
trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. 0atlin*B Letters on the 
North American Indians, I«etter 12, 
Tol. i. p. 157 seqq. 

"These religious ceremonies ace 
held, in part, for the purpose of 
conducting all the young men of 
the tribe, as they annually arrire at 
manhood, through an ordeal of 
priration and torture ; whidi, while 
it is supposed to harden their mas- 
eles and prepare them for extreme 
endurance— enables the chiefs who 
are spectators of the scene, to 
decide upon their comparatire bo- 
dily strength and ability, to endure 
the extreme prirations and suffer- 
ings that often fall to the lot of 
Indian warriors ; and that they may 
decide who is the most hardy and 
best able to lead a war-party in case 
of emergency."— Again, p. 178, Ac. 

The xapTtpla or power of endu- 
rance (Aristot. PoL iL 6, 8—16) 
^Hiioh formed one of ttie prominent 
objects of the Lyourgean toainiiig, 
dwindles into nothing eosspared 
to that of the Mandan Indians. 
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make np the deficiency not only by hunting, but even by 
stealing whatever they could lay hands upon, provided they 
could do so without being detected in the fact; in which 
latter case they were severely chastised, i In reference 
simply to bodily results, 2 the training at Sparta was ex- 
cellent, combining strength and agility with universal 
aptitude and endurance, and steering clear of that mistake by 
wnich Thebes and other cities impaired the effect of their 
gymnastics — the attempt to create an athletic habit, suited 
for the games but suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, 
there is none more difficult to make out clearly than the 
condition and character of the Spartan women. „ 
Aristotle asserts that in his time they were and"train- 
imperious and unruly, without being really so Jj^» ^J *^« 
brave and useful in moments of danger as other women^ 
Grecian females; 3 that they possessed great 2Ji°i°iJ °' 
influence over the men, and even exercised much ^ ® «• 
ascendency over the course of public affairs; and that 
nearly half the landed property of Laconia had come to 
belong to them. The exemption of the women from all 
control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the 
rigorous discipline imposed upon the men, — and a contrast 
hardly less pointed with the condition of women in other 
Grecian cities, where they were habitually confined to the 
interior of the house, and seldom appeared in public. 

to the conduct of the Spartan 



> Xenophon, Anab. iv. 6, 14 ; and 
Pe Bepub. Lac. c. 2, 6 ; Isokratds, 
Or. xii. (Panath.) p. 277. It is these 
licensed expeditionsforthieving, I 
presume, to which Isokratds allu- 
des when he speaks of t^< itai6u)v 
a5TOvo|«.la< at Sparta, which in its 
natural sense would be the rcTcrse 
of the truth (p. 277). 

• Aristotel. Polit. viii. 8, 8-the 
remark is curious— vuv ixsv o5v al 
ftdXivxa Soxouffav tu>v Tt^XecDv eicipie- 
XetoGai tu)v ical8u>v al |X8v dGXTjtixVjv 
{Etv i|«.7coiou9i, Xu>f)u>f«,svai xd x' ttS?) 
xal X1QV aBSif)aiv xu)v ffu>|xdxa)V ol hi 
Adtxa>vs« x«6x>)v |x4v ody i^fjLapxov 
xVjv i|«.apxlav, &o. Compare the re- 
mark in Plato, Protagor. p. 842. 

• Aristot. Polit. ii. e, 6 ; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, o. 81. Aristotle alludes 



women on the occasion of the in- 
rasion of Laconia by the Thebans, 
fts an eyidence of his opinion re- 
specting their want of courage. 
His judgement in this respect 
teems hard upon them, and he 
probably had formed to himself 
exaggerated notions of what their 
courage under such circumstances 
ought to have been, as the result 
of their peculiar training. We may 
add that their violent demonstra- 
tions on that trying occasion may 
well hare arisen quite as much 
from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear, when we consider 
what an erent the appearance of 
a conquering enemy near Sparta 
was. 
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While the Spartan husband went through the hard details 
of his ascetic life, and dined on the plainest fare at the 
Fheidition or mess, the wife (it appears) maintained an 
ample and luxurious establishment at home, and the desire 
to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 
love of money which prevailed among men forbidden to 
enjoy it in the ordinary ways. To explain this antithesis 
between the treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle 
was informed that Lykurgus had tried to bring the women 
no less than the men under a system of discipline, but 
that they made so obstinate a resistance as to compel him 
to desist. 1 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving 
of course careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with 
that of Xenophon and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan 
women from a different side, and represent them as worthy 
and homogeneous companions to the men. The Lykurgean 
system (as these authors describe it), considering the women 
as a part of the state, and not as a part of the house, placed 
them under training hardly less than the men. Its grand 
purpose, the maintenance of a vigorous breed of citizens, 
determined both the treatment of the younger women, and 
the regulations as to the intercourse of the sexes. ^'Female 
St t m nt ^^^^^^ ^^^ good enough (Lykurgus thought) to 
ofVeno- sit at home spinning and weaving — but who can 
Piufaroh* expect a splendid offspring, the appropriate 
mission and duty of a free Spartan woman towards 
her country, from mothers brought up in such occupa- 
tions?" 2 Pursuant to these views, the Spartan damsels 
underwent a bodily training analogous to tnat of the Spar- 
tan youth — being formally exercised, and contending with 
each other in running, wrestling and boxing, agreeably to 
the forms of the Grecian ag6nes. They seem to have worn 
a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the 
limbs both free and exposed to view — hence Plutarch speaks 
of them as completely uncovered, while other critics in 
different quarters of Greece heaped similar reproach upon 
the practice, as if it had been perfect nakedness. ^ The 

> Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 6, 8, 11. <paivoft7)pl5s?, as old as the poet 

* Xenoph. Bep. Lao. i. S — i; Ibykus, shows that the Spartan 

Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13—14. women were not uneorered (see 

■ Burip. Androm. 698; Oicero, Julius Pollux, ril. 66). 

TusGul. Qunit. ii. 16. The epithet It is scarcely worth while to 
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presence of the Spartan youths, and even of the kin^s and 
the body of citizens, at these exercises, lent animation to 
the scene. In like manner, the young women marched in 
the religious processions, sung and danced at particular 
festivals, and witiiessed as spectators the exercises and 
contentions of the youths; so that the two sexes were 
perpetually intermingled with each other in public, in a 
way foreign to the nabits, as well as repugnant to the 
feelings, of other Grecian states. We may weU conceive 
that such an education imparted to the women both a 
demonstrative character ana an eager interest in masculine 
accomplishments, so that the expression of their praise was 
the strongest stimulus, and .that of their reproach the 
bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who heard it. 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted 
cities of Qreece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the 
breed of citizens) ^ was deferred by the Spartan law, both 
in women and men, until the period supposed to be most 
consistent with the perfection of the oflFspring. And when 
we read the restriction which Spartan custom imposed 
upon the intercourse even between married persons, we 
shall conclude without hesitation that the pubhc intermix* 
ture of the sexes in the way just described led to no such 
liberties, between persons not married, as might be likely 
to arise from it under other circumstances. > Marriage was 
almost universal among the citizens, enforced by general 
opinion at least, if not by law. The young Spartan carried 
away his bride by a simulated abduction, but she still seems, 
for some time at least, to have continued to reside with 
her family, visiting her husband in his barrack in the 
disguise of male attire and on short and stolen occasions. ^ 

notice the poetical allusions of as pnre as those of any ancient, 

Ovid and Propertins. perhaps of any modem, people." 

How completely the practice of (History of Qreece, oh. viii. toI. i. 

gymnastic and military training p. 871.) 

for yonng women, analogous to * Plutarch, Lycurg.o.U;Xenoph.. 

that of the other sex, was approred Bep. Lac. i. 6. Xenophon does 

by Plato, may be seen firom the not make any allusion to the ab- 

injunctions in his Republic. duction as a general custom. 

( Aristot. Polit, Tii. U, 4. There occurred cases in which it 

* "It is certain (obserres Dr. was real and riolent: see Herod.. 

Thirlwall, speaking of the Spar- t. 66. Demaratus carried off and 

tan unmarried women) that in this married the betrothed bride of 

respect the Spartan morals were Leotyohidas. 

VOL. IL 2 
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TosomemarriedooiipleSy accordingtoPIntarcIi, itliappened, 
that ihe;^ had been married long enough to have two or 
three cmldren, while they had scarcely seen each other 
apart by dayliffht. Secret intrigue on tne part of married 
women was ui^own at Sparta; but to bring together the 
finest couples was regarded by the citizens as desirable, 
and by the lawgiver as a duly. No personal feeling or 
jealousy on the part of the husband found sympathy from 
anjr one— and he permitted without difficulty, sometimes 
actively encouraged, compliances on the part of his wife 
consistent with this generally acknowledged object. So 
hr was such toleration carried, Ihat there were some 
married women who were recognised mistresses of two 
houses, 1 and mothers of two di^dnct £Euniliee, — a sort of 
bigamy strictly forbidden to the men, and never permitted 
except in the remarkable case of king Anaxandnd^s, when 
the royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenis was in dan^r^ 
of becoming extinct. The wife of Anaxandridls being 
childless, the ephors strongly urged him, on grounds of 
public necessity, to repudiate her and marry another. But 
he refused to dismiss a wife who had given him no cause 
of complaint; upon which, when they found him inexorable, 
they desired him to retain her, but to marry another wife 
besides, in order that at any rate there might be issue to 
the Eurystheneid line. ^He thus (says Herodotus) married 
two wives, and inhabited two family-hearths, a proceeding 
unknown at Sparta ;"> yet the same privilege which, accor- 
ding to Xenophon, some Spartan women enjoyed without 
reproach from any one, and with perfect harmony between 
the inmates of both their houses. 0. Miiller^ remarks — 

' Xenoph. Bep. Lac. 1. 'f. El H taQra, yovalxac Ix«>v S^Ot 't^&c 

tic oih •^O'toLixi |iiv ouvoixtiv f«,^ laxUc otxtt, leoiicov o68apia 2icapTti}- 

|lo6XoiTO, Tixvu>v hi d^ioX6Yo>v iict- Ttxi. 

Ou{ikoli), xal To6'C(p v6|i.ov iicolvjocv, * MtLller, Hlft. of Dorian*^ Ir. 

^Tiva ftv tGttxvov xal T*vvalav 4, 1. The itories recounted hj 

6pcpT), letlaavra t6v ixovtai ix Ta6TT]c Plutarch (Agii, o. 20 ; Eleomentsi 

ttxvonotttoOat. Kal icoXXi |i.iv toi- o. 87—38) of the conduoli of Age- 

aoxa aovtxwptt. AfTtf&p fo- fistrata and Kratesikleia, the 

vatxtc 81ttoo« oTxouc f)o6- wires of Agis and Eleomenta, and 

XovToi xaTi/ttv, oT T« fivSpec of the wife of Panteas (^^om he 

dScXfo&c ToTc KOLiQi icpoaXapifidvtiv, doee not name) on occasion of the 

cl TOO |x&v Y^vouc xal x^c 8uvdi|iso>c deaths of their re8i>«ctiTehiia1»andi, 

xotvo>vouai| Twv 6i ]^>'y]p,dTu>v o6x illustrate powerfully iho strong 

dvTiicoiot^vTai. conjugal afTeotlon of • Sp«rtaa 

* Herodot. T. 89^40. MsT& Si woman, and her devoted adherence 
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and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears him oat — 
thatlove-marriages and genuine affection towards a wife were 
more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in the 
former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
nor recognised — ^while in the latter, it was intense and 
universal. * 

To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which 
Xenophon and Plutarch mention, with that un- jr ,^ - 
controlled luxury and relaxation which Aristotle riohwomen 
condemns in the Spartan women, we may perhaps ^^ ***? **™® 
suppose, that in the time of the latter the women Lthey had* 
of high position and wealth had contrived to probably 
emancipate themselves from the general obliga- exempUon 
tion, and that,it is of such particular cases that f^om the 
he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially upon f^^ni^. 
the increasing tendency to accumulate property 
in the hands of the women, 3 which seems to have been still 
more conspicuous a century afterwards in the reign of 
Agis ILL And we may readily imagine that one of the 
employments of wealth thus ac(|uired would be to purchase 
exemption from laborious trainmg, — an object more easy 
to accomplish in their case than in that of the men, whose 
services were required by the state as soldiers. By what 
steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the landed 
property of the state came to be possessed by women, he 
partially explains to us. There were (he says^ many sole 
heiresses, — the dowries given by fathers to tneir daughters 
were very large, — and the father had unlimited power of 
testamentary bequest, which he was disposed to use to the 
advantage of his daughter over his son. Perfect equality 
of bequest or inheritance between the two sexes, without 
any preference for females, would accomplish a great deal: 
but besides this, we are told by Aristotle that there was 
in the Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding 
disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
temper both of the citizen and of the state — Ar^s bearing 
the yoke of Aphrodite, s But apart from such a consider- 

and fortitude in sharing with her * Ariitot. Folit. il. 6, 6; Pin- 

husband the last extremities of tarch, Agis, c. 4. xobc Aaxe6ai- 

■uffering. |m>v(ouc xaTT)x6ouc Svxac del tu)v 

* See the Oration of Lysias, De Yovoctxwv, xal nXetov ixelvaic twv 

Oede Bratosthenis, Drat. L p. 94 6Y]|xoalu>v, ^ xtbv ISicov aOxoU, uoXu< 

»eq. «pa7|Mvtiy Sldevtac* 

« Plutarch, Agis, c. «• 2 C 2 
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atioi^ if we sappose on the part of a wealthy Spartan father 
the simple disposition to treat sons and daughters alike as 
to bequest, — ^nearly one half of the inherited mass of 

Sroperty would naturally be found in the hands of the 
aughters, since on an average of families the number of 
the two sexes bom is nearly equal. In most societies, it is 
the men who make new acquisitions: but this seldom or 
never happened with Spartan men, who disdained all money- 
getting occupations. 

Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners 
points with some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of 
citizens which the Lykurgic institutions had produced. 
The beauty of the Lacedssmonian women was notorious 
throughout Greece, andLampitd, the LacedsB^ionian woman 
introduced in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, is made to 
receive from the Athenian women the loudest compliments 
upon her fine shape and masculine vigour. * We may re- 
mark that, on this as well as on the other points, Xenophon 
emphatically insists on the peculiarii^ of Spartan institu- 
tions, contradicting thus the views of those who regard them 
merely as somethmg a little Hyper-Dorian. Indeed such 
Earnest pecmliarity seems never to have been questioned 
and lofty in antiquity, either by the enemies or by the 
Sf *the*"™ admirers of Sparta. And those who censnred 
Spartan the public masculiuo exercises of the Spartan 
women. maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated in 
married women, allowed at the same time that the feelings 
of both were actively identified with the state to a degree 
hardly, known in Greece; that the patriotism of the men 
greatly depended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which 
manifested itself publicly, in a manner not compatible with 
the recluse life of Grecian women generally, to the exal- 
tation of the brave as well as to the abasement of the 
recreant; and that the dignified bearing of the Spartan 
matrons under private family loss seriously assisted the 
state in the task of bearing up against public reverses. 
"Return .either with your shield or upon it," was their ex- 
hortation to their sons when departing for foreign service: 
and after the fatal day of Leuktra, those mothers who had 
to welcome home their surviving sons in dishonour and 
defeat, were the bitter sufferers; while those whose sons 
had perished, maintained a bearing comparatively cheerful. ^ 

> Aristophan. Lygistr. 80. * See the remarkable account in 
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Such were the leading points of the memorable Spar- 
tan discipline, strengthened in its effect on the mind by 
the absence of communication with strangers. For no 
Spartan could go abroad without leave, nor were strangers 
permitted to stay at Sparta; they came thither, it seems, 
by a sort of sufferance, but the uncourteous process called 
xenelasy i was always available to remove them, nor could 
there arise in Sparta that class of resident metics or aliens 
who constituted a large part of the population of Athens, 
and seem to have been found in most other Grecian towns. 
It is in this universal schooling, training and drilling, im- 
posed alike upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich 
and poor, that the distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be 
sought — not in her laws or political constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is 
owing, whoever he was) is the founder of a war- Lykurgus 
like brotherhood rather than the lawgiver of a jj *^®^ - 
political community; his brethren live together a^ military 
like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from brother- 
Plutarch), with all their feelings implicated in than 'the 
the commonwealth, and divorced from house and ^'*"^J5 °^. 
home. 2 Far from contemplating the society as constitu* 
a whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, ^^^^' 
he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three primitive 
Rhetrae, all written laws, that is to say, all formal and pre- 
meditated enactments on any special subject. When dis- 
putes are to be settled or judicial interference is required, 
the magistrate is to decide from his own sense of equity; 
that the magistrate will not depart from the established 
customs and recognized purposes of the city, is presumed 
from the personal discipline which he and tine select body 
to whom he belongs, have undergone. It is this select body , 

Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 16; Plu- 89). Compare Xenophon, Bep. 

tarch, Agesilaus, c. 29 ; one of the Lac. xiv. 4 ; Plutarch, Agis, c. 10; 

most striking incidents in Grecian Lykurgus, c. 27 ; Plato, Protagoras, 

history. Compare also the string p. 348. 

of sayings ascribed to Lace- No Spartan left the country 

dssmonian women, in Plutarch, without permission: Isokratds, 

Lac. Apophth. p. 211 seg. Orat. zi. (Basiris), p. 226; Xe- 

* How offensive the Lacedsemo- noph. ut sup, 

nian zendlasy or expulsion of Both these regulations became 

strangers appeared in Greece, we much relaxed after the close of 

may see from the speeches of the Peloponnesian war. 

Periklds in Thucydidds (i. 144; ii. ' Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 26. 
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mainiained by the labour of others, over whom Lykurgus 
exclusively watches, with the provident eye of a trainer, 
for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of regi- 
mental preparation, 1 single minded obedience, and bodily 
efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always fit 
and ready for defence, for conquest and for dominion. 
The parallel of the Lykurgean institutions is to be found 
in the Republic of Plato, who approves the Spartan prin- 
ciple of select guardians carefully trained and administer- 
ing the community at discretion; with this momentous dif- 
ference indeed, that the Spartan character ^ formed by 
Lykurgus is of a low type, rendered savage and fierce by 
exclusive and overdone bodily discipline, — destitute even 
of the elements of letters, — immersed in their own narrow 
specialities, and taught to despise all that lay beyond, — 
possessing all the qualities requisite to procure dominion, 
but none of those calculated to render dominion popular 
or salutary to the subject; while the habits and attributes 
of the ffuardians, as shadowed forth by Plato, are enlarged 
as well as philanthropic, qualifying them not simply to 
govern, but to govern for purposes protective, conciliatory 
and exalted, fioth Plato and Aristotle conceive as the 
perfection of society somethinff of the Spartan type — a 
select body of equally privileged citizens, (usengagea from 

* Plutaroh obserres justly about Thatthe Spartans were absolutely 
Sparta under the discipline of ignorant of letters, and could not 
Lykurgus, that it was "not the read, is expressly stated by Iso- 
polity of a city, but the life of a kratds (Fanathen. Or. xii. p. 277), 
trained and skilful man"— o6 ic6- ouxoi 6s xoaouxov dicoXsXei|xpLSvot 
Xtooc ^ SnipTT) leoXixelotv, AXX* T>i<: xoiv^c noiJslac xal 9iXooo?lac 
dv8p6ca9%7]TOu xal ao9ou()lov l^ooao tloiv, (Sax* o684 yP^F^F^*'^" f^'^'^"'*'^''" 
(Plutarch, Lyk. c. SO). aiv, &o. 

About the perfect habit of obe- The preference of rhetoric to ac- 

dience at Sparta, see Xenophon, curacy is so manifest in Isokratfts, 

Memorab. iii. 5, 9, IS-iv. 4, 15, the that we ought to understand his 

grand attributes of Sparta in the expressions with some reserve ; 

eyes of its admirers (Isokratds, but in this case it is evident that 

Panathen. Or. xii. p. 266-278), he means literally what he says, 

nsiQapxlo—auocppoaOvT} — x& f\iii-i6ia\.a for in another part of the same 

x&xei xaQsoxu>xa xal 7cp6c x-^v da- discourse there is an expression 

xt]oiv xtJQ dvfiplac xal icpoc xf)v dropt almost unconsciously which 

6(ji6voiav xal auvdXu); xfjv icepl xov confirms it. "The most rational 

ie6Xe|xov ifticeiplav. Spartans (he says) will appreciate 

* Aristot. Polit. viii 3, 3. Oi this discourse, if they find any one 
AdxcDvec . . . . 67]ptu>$eic dicspYdCovxai to read it to fftem— ^v Xdpu>3i xbrt 
Toi« iiovoi«. dvaYvu)ao|xsvov (p. 285). 
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industrious pursuits, and subjected to public and uniform 
training. Both admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen 
belongs neither to himself nor to his family^ but to his city; 
both at the same time note with regret, that the Spartan 
training was turned only to one portion of human virtue — 
that which is called forth in a state of war; ^ the citizens 
being converted into a sort of garrison, always under drill, 
and always ready to be called forth either against Helots 
at home or against enemies abroad. Such exclusive ten- 
dency will appear less astonishing if we consider the very 
early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institu- 
tions arose, when none of those guarantees which afterwards 
maintained the peace of the Hellenic world had as yet be- 
come effective— no constant habits of intercourse, no cus- 
tom of meeting in Amphiktyony from the distant parts of 
Greece, no common or largely frequented festivals, no mul- 
tiplication of proxenies (or standing tickets of hospitality) 
between the important cities, no pacific or industrious 
habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general in- 
security of Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century be- 
fore the Christian »ra, and especially the precarious con^ 
dition of a small band of Dorian conquerors, in Sparta and 
its district, with subdued Helots on their own lands and 
Achseans unsubdued all around them — ^we shall not be 
surprised that the language which Brasidas in the Pelopon- 
nesian war addresses to his army in reference to the origi- 
nal Spartan settlement, was still more powerfullypresent 
to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries earlier — **We are a 
few in the midst of many enemies; we can only maintain 
ourselves by fighting and conquering.''^ 

Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which 
Iiykurffus proposed to himself is easily under- ^j^ ^^^ 
stood; but what is truly surprising, is the viol- exoius^ve- 
ence of his means and the succes of the result. }L J^^ii- 
He realised his project of creating in the 8000 means, ez- 
or 9000 Spartan citizens unrivalled haJbits of oiTisireiy 
obedience, hardihood, self-denial, and military 
aptitude— complete subjection on the part of each individual 

> Aristol. Polit. ii. 6, 23; rii. 18, dic6 ieoXiTtiu>v toio6tu>v JSxctt, |v 

11; Tiii. 1, 8; riii. 8, 8. Plato, ate o& noXXol iXlycov &pxoooi, iXkii 

Legg. i« p. 626— 63f. Plutarch, icXsi6vq>7 ftotXXov iXdaaouc* o6x &XX(p 

Sol6n, 0. 22. Tivl XTY)adfUvoi tIjy fiuvaoTcUv ^ t^^ 

• Thncyd. ir. 126. Ot ^t fxTjSt iJLOtj^ijjitvoi x^xttv. 
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to the local public opinion^ and preference of death to the 
abandonment of Spi^tan maxims — intense ambition on the 
part of every one to distingaish himself within the pres- 
cribed sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything 
else. In what mannw so rigorous a system of individuiQ 
training can have been first brought to bear upon any 
community, mastering the course of the thoughts and ac- 
tions from boyhood to old age — a work far more difficnlt 
than any political revolution — we are not permitted to 
discover. Kor does even the influence of an earnest and 
energetic Herakleid man — seconded by the still more power- 
ful working of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong 
pious susceptibilities of the Spartan mind — sufficiently 
explain a phsenomenon so remarkable in the history o{ 
mankind, unless we suppose them aided by some combina- 
tion of co-operating circumstances which history has not 
transmitted to us,i and preceded by disorders so exag- 
gerated as to render the citizens glad to escape from them 
at any price. 

[Respecting the ante-Lykufgean Sparta we possess no 
statements Positive information whatever. But althongh 
of Plutarch this iufortunate gap cannot be filled up, we may 
ku^'^u ^" y®* master the negative probabilities of the case, 
nm?!^ ro- sufficiently to see that in what Plutarch has told 
mance in jjB ^and from Plutarch the modem views have, 
*™* until lately, been derived), there is indeed a basis 

of reality, but there is also a large superstructure of ro- 
mance, — in not a few particulars essentially misleading;. 
For example, Plutarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his 
reforms at a time when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, 
and distributing the whole of that territory among the 
Perioski. Now we know that Laconia was not then in pos- 
session of Sparta, and that the partition of Lykurgus (as- 
suming it to be real) could only have been applied to the 
land in the immediate vicinity of i^e latter. For even 
AmyklsB, Pharis and GeronthraB were not conquered until 
the reign of T^leklus, posterior to any period which we 
can reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor can any such dis- 

The most remarkable ciroum- * Plato treats the system of 

stance is, that these words are ad- Lykurgus as emanating from the 

dressed by Brasidas to an army Delphian Apollo, and Lykurgus 

composed In large proportion of as his missionary (Legg. t p. 632). 
manumitted Helots (Thucyd. It. 81). 
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tribution of Laconia have really occurred. B^rtlier we are 
told that Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined gold and 
silver, useless professions and frivolities, eager pursuit of 
gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the 
improbability that any one of these anti-Spartan charac- 
teristics should have existed at so early a period as the 
ninth century before the Christian sBra, we may at least be 
certain that coined silver was not then to be found, since 
it was first introduced into Greece by Pheidon of Argos 
in the succeeding century, as has been stated in the prece- 
ding section. 

But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the 
most suspicious by far, and the most misleading, because 
endless calculations have been built upon it, is New par- 
the alleged redivision of landed property. He Jan^gJ^f^ 
tells us that Lykurgus found fearful inequality such mea- 
in the landed possessions of the Spartans ; nearly ^^f^^J^Jo 
all the land in the hands of a few, and a great Lykurgus 
multitude without any land; that he rectified ^JtJJ'g^®' 
this evil by a redivision of the Spartan district down 'to 
into 9000 equal lots, and the rest of Laconia Aristotle. 
into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as would 
produce a given quota of barley, &c.; and that he wished 
moreover to have divided the moveable property upon 
3imilar principles of equality, but was deterred by the 
difficulties of carrying ms design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and 
equal partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at 
variance with fact and probability than the two former al- 
leged proceedings. All the historical evidences exhibit 
decided inequalities of property among the Spartans — ^in- 
equalities which tended constantly to increase; moreover, 
the earlier authors do not conceive this evil as having 
grown up by way of abuse out of a primaeval system of 
perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the original 
equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as the poet 
Alkaeus (b.c. 600-580) we find bitter complaints of the op- 
pressive ascendency of wealth, and the degradation of the 
poor man, cited as having been pronounced by Aristodemus 
at Sparta: "Wealth (said he) makes the man — no poor 
person is either accounted good or honoured." ^ Next, the 

' Alcroi Fragment. 41. p. 270^ ed. Schneidewin:— 
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historian Hellanikiis certainly knew nothing of tbaLykar^ 
gean redivision — for he ascribed the whole %>artan p<^ity 
to Eurysthends and Prokl^s, the ori§[inal foimders, aad 
hardly noticed Lyknrgus at all. Again, in the brief but 
impressive description of the Spartan lai^irer l^ Hero- 
dotus, several other institutions are alluded to, bnt nothing 
is said about a redivision of the lands; and this latter 
point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognised among all Ghrecian thinkers, that the omission 
is almost a demonstration of ignorance. Thaeydid^ cer- 
tainly could not have believed that equality of proporiy 
was an original feature of the Lvkurgean system; for he 
says that at Lacednmon '^e rich men assimilated them- 
selves greatly in respect of clothing and general haluts of 
life to the simplicity of the poor, and thus set an ezamfde 
which was partially followed in the rest of Greece:" a re- 
mark which both implies the existence of unequal property, 
and gives a just appreciation of the real working ofljykur- 
gic institutions. 1 The like is the sentiment of Xenopbon:^ 
he observes that the rich at Sparta sained little by their 
wealth in point of superior comfort; but he never fflances 
at any ori^nal measure carried into effect by Lykurizus 
for equalising possessions. Plato too,* while he touohes 
upon the great advantage possessed by the Dorians, im- 
mediately after their conquest of Peloponnesus, in being 
able to apportion land suitably to all — ^never hints that this 
original distribution had degenerated into an abuse, and 
that an entire subsequent redivision had been resorted to 
by Lykurgus: moreover, he is himself deephr sensible of 
the hazards of that formidable proceeding. Lastly, Aris- 
totle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had redivided 
the soil. For he informs us, first, that ''both in Lacedsraion 
and in Kr^te, the legislator had rendered the enjoyment 
of property common through the establishment of the Sys- 

*fi« T*P ^«0'c* 'ApiaT68apiov ?aia* • Thuoyd. 1. 8. futplf I* au 

o6x dndXajnYOv 4v SicdpT^ iuQ^ti xol 4« x6v v5v Tpoico* upwtoi 

X6yov Aaxc8ai)i6vioi I^P^^^^*^^* *^^ «c xa 

El^v_X p^iiOT* Av^p* wtvixpic fiXXo icp6c to6c itoXXoOc ol to (AtlC'i) 

8* o68cU KiXtT* ioQX6c obH x«XTV]{i.ivoi UoSiaitoi fi,AXi9Ta x«t^ 

^Ijtio^ ar»j««v. 8«e alto Plut«roli| Apop]»* 

Compare the Schol. ad Pindar, tbegm. Lacon. p. 110. A — V. 
Isthm. ii. 17, and Diogen. Laert. * Kenoph. Bepubl. Laced, o. 7« 
t. 81. • Pl»tO| I'egg- *«• P- Wl. 
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sitia or public mess.^'i Kow this remark (if read in the 
chapter of which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme 
of Uommunism for the select guardians in the Platonic 
Bepublic) will be seen to tell little for its point, if we as- 
sume that Lykurgus at the same time equalised all indivi- 
dual possessions. Had Aristotle known that fact, he could 
not have failed to notice it: nor could he have assimil ated 
the legislators in Lacedsemon and Erete, seeing that in the 
latter no one pretends that any such, equalisation was ever 
brought about. Next, not only does Aristotle dwell upon 
the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a serious 
public evil, but he nowhere treats this as having grown 
out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the 
lawgiver as a part of the primitive constitution: he ex- 
pressly notices inequality of property so far back as the 
second Messenian war. Moreover, in that valuable chapter 
of his Politics where the scheme of equality of possessions 
is discussed, Phaleas of Ghalkeddn is expressly mentioned 
as the first author of it, thus indirectly excluding Lykur- 
gus. > The mere silence of Aristotle is in this discussion a 
negative argument of the greatest weiffht. Isokrat^s^ too 
speaks much about Sparta for good and for evil — mentions 
Lykurgus as having established a political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens — praises the 
gymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans 
upon the many centuries which they have gone tnrough 

• Aristotel. Politic, ii. 2, 10. not formally done away within 
Qoicep xit ntpl t&c xxigatic it Aaxt- the opinion of Theophrastuf : there 
Sa(|jiovi xal Kp^T^ toIc au99iTlotc 6 was no positiye equality of pos- 
vofioOixiQc ixoivuDas. sessions. 

* Aristot. Politic, ii. 4, 1. about Both the Spartan kings dined at 
Phaleas; and about Sparta and the public mess at the same 
Krfite, generally, the whole sixth pheidition (Plutarch, Agesilans, 
and serenth chapters of the second o. 80). 

book, also t. 6, 2^7. Herakleidds Ponticus mentions 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch, nothing either about equality of 

Lycurg. c. 10) makes a similar Spartan lots or fresh partition of 

observation, that the public mess, lands by Lykurgus (ad calcem 

and the general simplicity of Cragii, De Spartanorum Bepub. p. 

habits, tended to render wealth of 504), though he speaks about the 

little service to the possessor: Spartan lots and law of succession 

t6v rXoutov &7cXoutov intp^daaaQai as well as about Lykurgus. 

T^ xoiv6TV]Ti Tu>v SslnvcDV} xaX xtq ncpl * Isokratds, Panathen. Or.xii. pp. 

TTjv Slattav «i^TcXtl(f. Compare 966, 270, 278: o68i XP'^'' ^^^o^o^ac 

Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. p. o68t y% dvaSaapi^v o68' ftXX' oOSiv 

C26 E. The wealth therefore wss Ttt>v dvi]xiaxtt)v xaxu)v. 
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without violent sedition, extinction of debts and redivision 
of the land — those ''monstrous evils" as he terms them. 
Had he conceived Lykurgus as being himself the author 
of a complete redivision of land, he could hardly have 
avoided some allusion to it. 

It appears then that none of the authors down to 
The idea of Aristotle ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of 
Lykurgui the lands, either of Sparta or of Laconia. The 
partUioner statement to this effect in Plutarch, given in 
of land* be- great detail and with precise specification of 
cenfu^ of* number and produce, must have been borrowed 
Agis and from Bome author later than Aristotle; and I 
Kieomenfis. ^^^^^ ^^ jjj^y trace the source of it, when we 
study Plutarch's biography of Lykurgus in conjunction 
with that of Agis and Kleomenes. The statement is taken 
from authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or 
shortly before, the age when both those kings tried ex- 
treme measures to renovate the sinking state: the former 
by a thorough change of system and property, yet proposed 
and accepted according to constitutional forms; the latter 
by projects substantiaUy similar, with violence to enforce 
them. The accumulation of landed property in few hands, 
the multiplication of poor, and the decline in the number 
of citizens, which are depicted as grave mischiefs by Aris- 
totle, had become greatly aggravated during the century 
between him and Agis. The number of citizens, reckoned 
by Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion at 8000, 
had dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, and 
in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 
alone possessed most of the landed property of the state. * j 
Now by the ancient rule of Lykurgus, the qualification for 
citizenship was the ability to furnish the prescribed quota, 
incumbent on each individual, at the pubUc mess: so soon 
as a citizen became too poor to answer to this requisition, 
he lost his franchise and his eligibility to offices. 2 The 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. ir. 06 t^?. So also Xenophon, Bep. 

* Aristot. Polit. il. 6, 21. Ilapa liac. c. vii. taa jxiv 9epsiv eU tA 
6e Toi? Aaxu>oiv Ixaoxov Ssi «pspsiv, ewitT^Ssia, 6[Aoiu)? 6e SiatxaaOai 
xal a<p68pa Tcevr^xcDv evlu)v 8vtu>v, xal xd^ac. 

xouxo x6 dv4X(D(xa oO 6uva|ASva)v 8a- The existence of this rate-paying 

leavav . ; . . . "0 po <; 8i x-^c icoXi- qualification is the capital fact in 

Tela? o0x6<: laxiv 6 icaxpioc, the history of the Spartan consti- 

x6v ft-f) 5uvd(i.evov xouxo x6 tution ; especially when wo conpl« 

xiXo? 9epeiv, jat) {X£xsx>tv it with the other fact, that no Spar 
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Bmaller lots of land, though it was held discreditable either 
to buy or sell them,* and though some have asserted 
(without ground I think) that it was forbidden to divide 
them — rbecame insufficient for numerous families, and seem 
to have been alienated in some indirect manner to the rich; 
while every industrious occupation being both interdicted 
to a Spartan citizen and really inconsistent with oiroum- 
his rigorous personal discipline, no other means stances of 
of furnishing his quota, except the lot of land, down*to 
was open to him. The difficulty felt with re- the reign 
gard to these smaller lots of land may be judged **^ . ^"* 
of from the fact stated by Polybius,2 that three or four 



tan acquired anything by any kind 
of industry. 

» Herakleides Fontikns, ad cal- 
cem Gragii de Bepub. Laced, p. 604. 
Gompare Gragius, iii. 2, p. 196. 

Aristotle (ii. 6, 10) states that it 
was discreditable to buy or sell a 
lot of land, but that the lot might 
be either given or bequeathed at 
pleasure. He mentions nothing 
about the prohibition to divide, 
and he even states what contradicts 
it,— that it was the practice to give 
a large dowry when a rich man's 
daughter married (ii. 6, 11). The 
Bister of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was 
• person of large property, which 
apparently implies the division of 
his father's estate (Plutarch, Agesi- 
laus, SO). 

"Whether there was ever any law 
prohibiting a father from dividing 
his lot among his children may 
well be doubted. The Bhetra of 
the ephor Epitadeus (Plutarch, 
Agis, 5) granted unlimited power 
of testamentary disposition to the 
possessor, so that he might give 
away or bequeathe his land to a 
stranger if he chose. To this law 
great effects are ascribed : but it is 
evident that the tendency to accu- 
mulate property in few hands, and 
the tendency to diminution in the 
number of qualified citizens, were 
powerfully manifested before the 



tim^ of Epitadeus, who came after 
Lysander. Plutarch in another 
place notices Hesiod, XenokratSs 
and Lykurgus, as having concurred 
with Plato in thinking that it was 
proper to leave only one singlo 
heir (Sva (t6vov xX7]p6vo(tov xata- 
XiTtelv) CTico(i.vT^[i.aTa elc *Halo5ov, 
Fragm. vol. v. pp. 777, Wyttenb.). 
But Hesiod does not lay down this 
as a necessity or as a universal 
rule ; he only says that a man is 
better off who has only one son 
(0pp. Di. S74). And if Plato had 
been able to cite Lykurgus as an 
authority for that system of an in- 
variable number of separate xX^poi 
or lots, which he sets forth in his 
treatise De Legibus (p. 740), it is 
highly probable that he would 
have done so. Still less can Aris- 
totle have supposed that Lykurgus 
or the Spartan system either en- 
sured, or intended to ensure, the 
maintenance of an unalterable 
number of distinct proprietary 
lots; for he expressly notices that 
scheme as a peculiarity of Philo- 
laus the Oorinthian, in his laws 
for the Thebans (Polit. ii. 9, 7). 

• PoIybiUB, Fragm. ap. Mail Col- 
lect. Vett. Scrip, vol. ii. p. 384. 

Perhaps, as O. Miiller remarks, 
this may mean only, that none 
except the eldest brother could 
afford to marry; but th9 feelings 
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Spartan 'brothera bad often one and the same wife, the 
paternal land being jnst snfficient to fnmisb contiibiitions 
for all to tbe public mess, and tbos to keep alive tke ciiizen- 
rigbts of all tbe sons. Tbe tendency to diminution in tbe 
number of Spartan citizens seems to bave gone on uninter- 
ruptedly from tbe time of tbe Persian war, and must ha^e 
been aggravated by tbe foundation of MessSn^ with its 
independent territory around, after ibe battle of Ijeaktra, 
an event wbicb robbed tbe Spartans of a large portion of 
tbeir property. Apart from tbese special causes, moreover, 
itbas been observed often as a statistical fact, tbat a close 
corporation of citizens, or any small number of families, 
intermanying babitually among one anotber, and not 
reinforced from witbout, bave usually a tendency to di« 
minisb. 

Tbe present is not tbe occasion to enter at lengtb 
into tbat combination of causes wbicb partly sapped, partly 
overtbrew, botb tbe institutions of Lykurgns and tbe power 
of Sparta. Buttakingtbe condition oi tbat city as it stood 
in tbe time of Agis TTT. (say about 250 b.o.), we know tbat 
its citizens bad become few in number, tbe bulk of them 
miserably poor, and all tbe land in a small number of 
bands. Tbe old discipline and tbe public mess (as far as 
tbe rich were concerned) bad degenerated into mere forms 
— a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens (tbe old 
xenSlasy, or probibition of resident strangers, being long 
discontinued) were domiciled in tbe town, forming a power- 
ful moneyed interest; and lastly, tbe dignity and ase^i- 
Diminith d ^^"^^ ^^ *^® Bta,ie amongst its n«igbbours were 
number of altogetber ruined. It was insupportable to a 
oitisent younff entbusiast like king Agis, as well as to 

and demrm- * ® -i j • •* ^ •■ -^ . 

dstion of many ardent spunts among bis contemporaries, 

^P"t» in to contrast tbis degradation with tbe previous 

ofV^r* glories of tbeir country; nor did tbey see any 

Hii ajdent other way of reconstructing tbe old Sparta ex* 

^store^fhe cept by again admitting tbe disfranchised poor 

dignity of citizens, redividing the lands, cancelling alldebts, 

the f tftte. ^^ restoring tbe public mess and military train- 

of the Spartans in reipeot to mar- it both illustrated and rendered 

riage were in many other points so credible by the permission granted 

different from ours, that we are inthelawsofSol6nto aniicUXii)poc 

hardly authorised to reject the who had been claimed in marriage 

literal itetement (History of the by a relatire in hit ojd age—dv 6 

Doriani, lit 10, S)— which indeed xpaxiov xal x6pio« Y*Tovd)< xaxi tiff 
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iof in all their stnetnesi. Agis endeairovred to cany 
through these sahyersive meMures, (sneh as no demagogue 
in the extreme democracy of Athens would ever haye yen- 
tured to glance at,) with the consent of the senate and 
public assembly, and the acquiescence of the rich. His sin- 
cerity is attested by the fact, that his own property, and 
that of his female relatiyes, among the largest in the state, 
WM cast as the first sacrafice into the common stock. But 
he became the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and 
perished in the unayailing attempt to realise his scheme 
by persuasion. His successor Eieomenes afterwards ac- 
complished by violence a change substantially similar, 
though the interrention of foreign anus speedily oyerthrew 
both nimself and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which 
gave birth to these projects of Agis and Eleo- niBtorio 
mendsat Snarta, that the hi8t<H:ic fancy, unknown fancy of 
to Aristotle and hia predecessors, first gained ^/an^equai 
ground, of the absolute equality of property as partitioner 
a primitiye institution of Ijykurgus. How much ^^^^^^t 
such a belief would fayour the schemes of inno- of this 
yation is too obyious to require notice; and ^e«"°8- 
without supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot be 
astonished that the predispositions of enthusiastic patriots 
interpreted according to their own partialities an old un- 
recoraed legislation from which they were separated by 
more than fiye centuries. The Lykurgean discipline tended 
forcibly to suggest to men's minds the idea of equality 
among the citizens, — ^that is, the ne^tion of all inequality 
not founded on some personal attribute — inasmuch as it 
Msimilated the habits, enjoyments and capacities of the 
rich to those of the poor; and the equality thus existing in 
idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the wish of 
the founder, was strained by the later reformers into a 
positiye institution which he had at first realised, but from 
which his degenerate followers had receded. It was thus 
that the fancies, longings, and indirect sug[gestions of the 
present assumed the character of recollections out of the 
early, obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps the 

vd|&ov a6T6« |&^ 8uvaT6c •{ icXi]9idUtv statements respecting the lots of 

tn6 t«ov ifYtoxa Tot> dv6p6< inuU- land at Sparta, seyeral are nnsup- 

oOai (Plutarch, Bol6n, o. 20). ported and some inoorreot, 
X maj obserre, that of 0. MUUer*t 
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philosoplier Sphseras of Borystbenes (Mend and cofnpanion 
of KleomendSy ^ disciple of Zeno the Stoic and aatnor of 
works now lost both on Lykurgos and Sokrat^s and on the 
constitution of Sparta) may n&ye been one of those who 
gaye currency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily 
belieye, that if advanced, it would find easy and sincere 
credence, when we recollect how many similar delusions 
haye ob^ined yogue in modem times far more fovotirable 
to historical accuracy — how much false colouring has been 
attached by the political feeling of recent days to matters 
of ancient history, such as the Saxon Witenagemote, iJie 
Great Charter, the rise and growth of the English fionse 
of Commons, or eyen the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed 
Partition ^7 ^^S 4^^^> ^* ^^ found to be a very close copy 
proposed 01 the original division ascribed to liykurgiis. 
by Xgii. j[g parcels the lands bounded by the four limits 
of FellSne, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 4500 lots, 
one to every Spartan; and the lands beyond these limits 
into 15,000 lots, one to each Perioskus; and he proposes 
to constitute in Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public mess- 
tables, some including 400 individuals, others 200, — thus 
providing a place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With 
respect to the division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, 
different accounts were given. Some considered it to mive 
set out 9000 lots for the district of Sparta, and 30,000 for 

>Plutarch,Kleo]nendB|Cap.2— 11| nophon, Ephoms, KalliBthends, 

with the note of Bohdmaim^ p. 176 ; can compare the Eretan polity to 

also Lycurg. cap. 8; Athenee. It. the old Lacedsemonian, the main 

p. 141. features of the two being (as ha 

Phylarchus also described the says) so different— equality of 

proceedings of Kleomenfis, seem- property at Sparta, great in* 

ingly with farour (Athena, ib.); equality of property in Erdte, 

compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 9. among other differences (Polyb. 

Polybius belieyed that Lykurgus vi. 45—48). 

had introduced equality of landed This remark of Polybius exhibits 

possession both in the district of the difference of opinion of the 

Sparta and throughout Laconia: earlier writers, as compared with 

his opinion is probably borrowed those during the t^iird century 

from these same authors, of the before the Christian »ra. The 

third century before the Ohristian former compared Spartan and Kre- 

nra. For he expresses his great tan institutions, because they did 

surprise how the best-informed not conceiye equality of landed, 

ancient authors (ol XofttbtaTot tu>v property as a feature in old Spa^ ta^ 
Ap^ttlcov ou77pafi<i>v), Plato, Xo- 
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the rest of Laconia;* others affirmed that" 6000 lots had 
been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 added afterwards by 
king Polydorus ; a third tale was, that Lykurgus had assign- 
ed 4500 lots, and king Polydorus as many more. This 
last scheme is much the same as what was really proposed 
by Agis. 

In the preceding argument respecting the redivision 
of land ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that opinion 
measure as it is described by Plutarch. But that Ly- 
there has been a tendency, in some able modem JjJ^gg^ 
writers, while admitting the general fact of such gome 'agra- 
redivision, to rej ect the account given by Plutarch jjj Jj^^^*® '" 
in some of its main circumstances. That, for but not an 
instance, which is the capital feature in Plutarch's ®^JJjJj "" 
narrative, and which gives soul and meaning to ^tuit^ou's 
his picture of the lawgiver — ^the equality of parti- •°^, *^{ 
tion — is nowrejectedby many as incorrect, and it ^'° * 
i» supposed that Lykurgus made some new agrarian regula- 
tions tending towards a general equality of landed property, 
but not an entirely new partition; that he may have resumed 
from the wealthy men lands which they hadunjustly taken 
from the conquered Achseans, and thus provided allotments 
both for the poorer citizens and for the subject Laconians, 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the same time 
admits that the exact proportion of the Lykurgean dis- 
tribution can hardly be ascertained. ^ 



* Bespecting Spbarns, see Flu- 
taroh, Lycarg. o. 8; Eleomen. c. 
3 ; Athenee. iv. p. 141 ; Diogen^ 
Laert. yii. sect. 137. 

» Hist, of Greece, ch. yiiL vol. i. 
p. 844—347. 

C. F. Hermann, on the contrary} 
considers the equal partition of 
Laconia into lots indivisible and 
inalienable as "an essential con- 
dition" (eine wesentliche Be- 
dingung) of the whole Lykurgean 
system (Lehrbuch der Oriechischen 
Staat^alterthiimer, sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Gri echisohe Staats- 
verfassungen, p. 688—696) states 
and seems to admit the equal 
partition as a fact, without any 
commentary. ; 

VOL. n. 



Waclismuth (Hellenisch. Alter- 
thumskunde, v. 4. 42. p. 917) sup- 
poses "that the best land was 
already parcelled, before the time 
of Lykurgus, into lots of equal 
magnitude, corresponding to the 
number of Spartans, which number 
afterwards increased to nine thou- 
sand." For this assertion I know 
no evidence ; it departs from Plu- 
tarch, without substituting anyr 
thing better authenticated or more 
plausible. Wachsmuth notices the 
partition of Laconia among the 
Perioeki in 80,000 equal lots, 
without any comment, and seem- 
ingly as if there were no doubt of 
it (p. 218). 

Manso also supposes that there 

2d 
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I cannot bnt take a different Tiew of ilie statement 
made by Plutaroh. The moment that we depart from that 
role of equality, which stands so prominently marked in 
his biofp:«phy of Lykur^s, we step into a boundless field 
of possibility, in wnich Siere is nothing to determine us to 
one point more than to another. The surmise started by 
Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly taken from the conquered 
Achasans by wealthy Spartan prc^rietors, is altogether 
gratuitous; and granting it to be correct, w6 have still to 
explain how it Imppened that this correction of a partial 
injustice came to be transformed into the comprehensive 
and systematic measure which Plutarch describes; and to 
explam, farther, from whence it arose that none of the 
authors earlier than Plutarch take any notice of Lykurgus 
as an agrarian equalizer. These two difficulties will still 
remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. 
Thirlwall's supposition, or of any other supposition which 
can be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure 
which Plutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are best obvia- 
ted by adopting a different canon of historical 
interpretation. We cannot accept as real the 
Lykurgean land division described in the life of 
the lawgiver; but treating this account as a 
fiction, two modes of proceeding are open to n& 
"We may either consider the fiction, as it now 
^ffii*™* °' stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of 
some small fact, and then try to guess, without 



The 8tate« 
ment of 
Plutarch 
Is best 
explained 
by sappo- 
Bing it a 
fiction of 



Agis. 



had once been an equal diyielon 
of land prior to Lykurgus— fbat it 
had degenerated into abuse— and 
that Lykurgus corrected it, re- 
storingi not absolute equality, but 
something near to equality (Manso, 
Sparta, toI. 1. p. 110—121). This 
ii the same gratuitous supposition 
as that of Wachsmuth. 

O. MttUer admits the division as 
stated by Plutarch, though he says 
that the whole number of 9000 lots 
cannot have been set out before 
the Messenian war; and he adheres 
to the idea of equality as contained 
in Plutarch; but he says that the 
equality consisted in "equal 



estimate of ayersge produc«,"— not 
in equal acreable dimensions. He 
goes so far as to tell us tbiit 'the 
lots of the Spartans, wldoh %ap- 
ported twice as many men si the 
lots of the PerioBki, must upon the 
whole haye %e«n twiee as eztiensiTe 
(i e. in the aggregate): each lot 
must therefore have been seven 
times greater" (compaare Hiitoiy 
df the Dorians, iil. 8, « ; iii. 10, f). 
He also supposes that *similir 
partitions of land had been made 
trom the time of the first ocenpatioa 
of Iiaoonift by the Dorians." Who- 
ever compares his various po'sUioiis 
with the evidence brought to sup- 
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any assistance, what the small fact was; or we may regard 
it as fiction from first to last, the expression of some large 
idea and sentiment so powerful in its action on men's minds 
at a giyen time, as to induce them to make a place for it 
among the realities of the past. Kow the latter supposition, 
applied to the times of Agis lU., best meets the case before 
us. The eighth chapter of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, 
in recounting the partition of land, describes the dream of 
king Agis, whose mind is full of two sentiments — grief and 
shame for the actual condition of his country — together 
with reverence for its past glories, as well as for the law- 
giver from whose institutions those glories had emanated. 
Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go 
back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as it stood more 
than five centuries before. He sees in the spirit the same 
mischiefs and disorders as those which afflict his wakins 
eye — gross inequalities of property, with a few insolent and 
luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and suffering poor, and 
nothing but fierce antipathy reigning between the two. 
Into the midst of this froward, lawless, and distempered 
community steps the venerable missionary from Delphi, — 
breathes into men's minds new impulses, and an impatience 
to shake off the old social and political Adam — and per- 
suades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their temporal 
advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system 
wherein no distinction shall be recognised, except that of 
good or evil desert. ^ Having thusregenerated the national 
mind, he parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal 
lots, leaving no superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony 
becomes the reigping sentiment, while the cominff harvests 
present the Ratifying spectacle of a paternal iimeritance 
recently distributed, with the brotherhood contented, modest 

port them, will find a painful * Flntarch, Lykturg. o. 8. ouvi- 

disproportion between the basis leitat xifjv )rd>pay Sicaaav tU |&iaov 

and the supentrncture. Qivxac, e^ ^PX^^ dvaSdoaoOat} xal 

The Tiews of SohSmann, to far C^v (ast* aXXi^Xwv Sicavxac, 6|&aXtt< 

as I collect from expressions xotl looxXpi^pouc toT« |)(oi« 7tvo(i.ivouc. 

somewhat vague, seem to coincide t6 Se icptoteiov dptr^ f&STidvxac &q 

with those of Dr. Thirl wall. He &XX>)c ixipif icp6« Ixtpov o6« o5aT)c 

admits howeyer that the alleged Sia^opaci 068' dvt96T>)T0C} icXfjv Soyjv 

Lykurgean equalisation is at alaxp<J^v '^670^ 6plCti xal xaXcbv iicat- 

variance with the representations voc 'E.n&'fui'i Si Tip Xdyq) t6 IpYov, 

of Plato (SohSmann, Antiq. Jur. fiiivttfis, Ac. 
Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, p. IIC). 

2d2 
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and docile. Such is the picture with which ^miscldevoiis 
Oneirus" cheats the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering 
the treacherous message that the gods have promised him 
success in a similar attempt, and thus seducing him into 
that fatal revolutionary course, which is destined to bring 
himself, his wife and ms aged mother to the dungeon and 
the hangman's rope.^ 

That the golden dream just descrihed was dreamt by 
some Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded 
in Plutarch; that it was not dreamt by the authors of cen- 
turies preceding Agis, I have already endeavoured to show; 
that the earnest feelings, of sickness of the present and 
yearning for a better future under the colours of a restored 
past, which filled the soul of this king and his brother 
reformers — combined with the levelling tendency between 
rich and poor which really was inherent in the Ijykurgean 
discipline — were amply sufficient to beget such a dream 
and to procure ior it a place among the ^eat deeds of the 
old lawgiver, so much venerated and so little known, — ^this 
too I hold to be unquestionable. Had there been any 
evidence that Lykurgus had interfered with private pro- 
perty, to the Umited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and other 
able critics imagine — that he had resumed certain lands 
unjustly taken by the rich from the Achseans — I shonld 
have been glad to record it; but finding no such evidence, 
I cannot think it necessary to presume the fact simply in 
order to account for the story in Plutarch. ^ 

> Plutarch. Agis, e. 19—20. was first brought to my knowledge 

* I read with much satisfaction by his notice of these two volumes 

in M. Eopstadt^B Dissertation, that in the Heidelberger Jahrbficher, 

the general conclusion which I 1846, Ko. 41. p. 640. 
have endeavoured to establish re- Since the first edition I have 

specting the alleged Lykurgean read the treatise of Lachmann 

redivision of property, appears to (Die Spartanisohe Staatsverfassong 

him successfully proved. (Dissert, in ihrer Entwickelung und ihrem 

De Berum Laconic. Oonst. sect. Verfalle, sect. 10. p. 170) wherein 

18. p. 138.) the redivision ascribed to Lykur- 

He supposes, with perfect truth, gus is canvassed. He too attri- 

that at the time when the first edition butes the origin of the tale as a 

of these volumes was published, portion of history, to the social 

I was ignorant of the fact that and political feelings current in 

Lachmann and Eortiim had both the days of Agis HI. and Kleo- 

called in question the reality of mends IIL He notices also that 

the Lykurgean redivision. In re- it is in contradiction with Plato 

gard to Professor KortUm, the fact and Isokratds. But a large pro- 
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The various items in that story all hang together, 
and must be understood as forming parts of the same 
comprehensive fact, or comprehensive fancy. The fixed 
total of 9000 Spartan, and 30,000 Laconian lots,i the 
equality between them, and the rent accruing from each, 
represented by a given quantity of moist and dry produce, 
— all these particulars are alike true or alike uncertified. 
Upon the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and produce of 
Laconia, which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy 
foundation. Those who accept the history, ^oknow- 
that Lykurgus constituted the above-mentioned ledged dif. 
numbers both of citizens and of lots of land, J^J^*^ ®' 
and that he contemplated the maintenance of standing 
both numbers in unchangeable proportion — are ^^^g**jj^ 
perplexed to assign the means whereby this fixed' 
adjustment was kept undisturbed. Nor are they J^^^^Yt*^'^ 
much assisted in the solution of this embarras- of ISe lots 
sing problem by the statement of Plutarch, who JJ^!J^® Z^**^' 
tells us that the number remained fixed of itself, 
and that the succession ran on from father to son without 
either consolidation or multiplication of parcels, down to 
the period when foreign wealth flowed into Sparta, as a 
consequence of the successful conclusion of the Pelopon^ 
nesian war. Shortly after that period (he tells us) a 

portion of the arguments which dence^ perhaps such facts might 
he hrings to disprove it, are con- appear. But as the evidence stands 
nected with ideas of his own re- now, there is nothing whatever to 
Bpecting the social and political show it. Nor are we entitled (in 
constitution of Sparta , which I my judgement) to presume that it 
think either untrue or uncertified, was so, in the ahsence of evidence, 
Moreover he believes in the in- simply in order to make out that 
a,lienahility as well as the in- the Lykurgean mythe is only an 
divisibility of the separate lots of exaggeration, and not entire fiction, 
land— which I believe to be just > Aristotle (Folit. ii. «, 11) Te- 
as little correct as their supposed marks that the territory of tho 
equality. Spartanswould maintain 1600 hor» o- 

Kopstadt (p. 139) thinks that I men and 20,000 hoplites, while 

have gone too far in rejecting the number of citizens was in 

every middle opinion. He thinks point of fact less than 1000. Dr. 

that Lykurgus must have done Thirlwall seems to prefer the 

something, though much less than reading of GSttling— 8000 instead 

what is affirmed, tending to realise of 80,000 ; but the latter seems 

equality of individual property, better supported by M3i^., fnd 

I shall not say that this is im- most suitable, 
possible. If we had ampler evi- 
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citizen named EpitadeoB became ephor — a vindictive and 
malignant man, who, having had a quarrel with 
story^boat his son, and wishing to oust him from the 
«»• «phor succession, introduced and obtained sanction 
Bp t eus. ^^ ^ ^^^ Rhetra, whereby power was granted 
to every father of a family either to make over during 
life, or to bequeathe after death, his house and his estate 
to any one whom he chose. ^ But it is plain that this story 
(whatever be the truth about the family quarrel of 
Epitadeus) does not help us out of the difficul^. From 
the time of Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting ephor, 
more than four centuries must be reckoned: now had there 
been real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate 
the identical number of lots and families during this long 
period, we see no reason why his new law, simply permissive 
and nothing more, should liave overthrown it^ We are not 
told by Plutarch what was the law of succession prior to 
Epitadeus. If the whole estate went by law to one son in 
the family, what became of the other sons, to whom in- 
dustrious acquisition in any shape was repulsive as well as 
interdicted? If, on the other hand, the estate was divided 
between the sons equally (as it was by the law of sncces- 
sion at Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of an 
unchanged aggregate number of parcels? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified inter- 
ference with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact 
from the wealthy a certain sacnfice in order to create lots 
for the poor, and to bring about something approaching 
to equi-producing lots for all, observes: — "The average 
amount of the rent (paid by the cultivating Helots from 
each lot) seems to have been no more than was required 
for the frugal maintenance of a family with six persona 
The right of transfer was as strictly confined as that of 
enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, and 
descended to the eldest son; in default of a male heir, to 
the eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after 
the number of the allotments became fixed, that each 
should be constantly represented by one head of a house- 
hold. But the nature of the means employed for this end 
is one of the most obscure points of the Spartan system 

In the better times of the commonwealth, this 

seems to have been principally effected by adoptions and 

■ Plutarch, Agis, c. 6. 
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marriages with heiresses, which provided for the marriages 
of younger sons in families too numerous to be supported 
on their own hereditary property. It was then probably 
seldom necessary for the state to interfere, in order to 
direct the childless owner of an estate, or the father of a 
rich heiress, to a proper choice. But as all adoption 
required the sanction of the kings, and they had also the 
disposal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be little 
doubt that the magistrate had the power of interposing on 
such occasions, even in opposition to the wishes of individ- 
ualsy to r^eve jpoyerty and check the accumulation of 
wealth.** (Hist. Gr. ch. 8. voL I p. 367.) 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here 
takes of the state of property, or the arrange- L^^ded 
ments respecting its transmission, in ancient property 
Sparta. Neither the equal modesty of possession ^nequaify' 
wnich he supposes, nor the precautions for divided at 
perpetuating it, can be shown to have ever Sparta ; 
existed among the pupils of Lykurg^us. Our earlieist 
iiUEonnation intimates the existence of rich men at Sparta: 
the story of king Aristo and AgStus, in Herodotus, exnibits 
to us the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to ha^e 
had only just ^enov^h to maintain six persons frugally"-- 
while his beautifiu wife, whom Aristo coveted and en- 
takpped from him, is expressly described as the daughter 
of opulent parents. Sperthies and Bulis the Talthybiads 
are designated as belonging to a distinsuished race, and 
among the wealthiest men in Sparta. ^ Demaratus was the 
only kiog of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who had 
ever gained a chariot victory m the Olympic games; but 
we know by the case of Licnas during the Peloponnesian 
war, Evagoras, iMod others, that private Spartans were 
equally successlul;^ and for one Spartan who won the prize, 
there must Qf course have been many who bred their horses 
and started their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly 
be remarked that chariot-competition at Olympia was one 
of the most significant evidences of a wealthy house: nor 
were there wantinff Spartans who kept horses and dogs 
without any exclusive view to the games. We know from 
Xenophon, that at the time of the battle of Leuktra, *^he 
very rich Spartans" provided the horses to be mounted for 

' Herod. tI. n. ola dvOpu>Ko>v ts * Herod, vi. 70—108; Thnoyd. 
iXpUttv OuYaxipa, le. ; yii. 1S4. t. 60. 
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the Btate-cavaliy. ^ These and other proofs, ef the existence 
of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of a 
body of citizens each possessing what was about enough 
for the frugal maintenance of six persons and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the state 
of property in the Spartan community, so neither can we 
discover that the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to 
keep it so. What he did was to impose a rigorous public 
nor were discipline, with simple clothing and fare, in^ 
i^^w * *h^ k ^^^u^^^^^** alike upon the rich and the poor (this 
tended to was his Special present to Greece, according to 
equalise it. Thucydides,^ and his great point of contieict with 
democracy, according to Aristotle); but he took uo pains 
either to restrain the enrichment of the former, or to 
prevent the impoverishment of the latter. He meddled 
little with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle cen- 
sures him. That philosopher tells usf indeed, that the 
Spartan law had made it dishonourable (he does not say, 
peremptorily forbidden) to buy or sell landed property, 
but that there was the fullest liberty both of donation and be- 
quest : and the same results (he justly observes) ensued from 
the practice tolerated as would have ensued from the practice 
discountenanced — since it was easy to disguise a real sale 
under an ostensible donation. He notices pointedly the 
tendency of property at Sparta to concentrate itself in 
fewer hands, unopposed by any legal hindrances: the £ath^*8 
married their daughters to whomsoever they chose, and 
gave dowries according to their own discretion, generally 
very large: the rich families moreover intermarried among 
Opinions of ono another habitually and without restriction. 
Aristotle, jf q^ g\i these are indicated by Aristotle as eases 
in which the law might have interfered, and ought to have 
interfered, but did not — for the great purpose of dis- 
seminating the benefits of landed property as much as possible 
among the mass of the citizens. Again, he tells us that the 
law encouraged the multiplication of progeny, and granted 
exemptions to such citizens as had three or four diildreB 
— ^but took no thought how the numerous families of poorer 
citizens wwe to live, or to maintain their qualification at 

» Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 11; Xe- Polit. li 2, 6. ' ' * 

noph. de Bep. Lac v. 8; Molpis • Thuoyd. i. 6; Azistot. Pollt; it. 
ap. AthensB. iy^ p. 141 ; Aristot. 7, 4, 5 ^ viii. 1, 8. . , 
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the public tables, most of the lands of the state being in 
the hands of the rich. ^ His notice, and condemnation of 
that law, which made the franchise of the Spartan citizen 
dependent upon his continuing to furnish his quota to the 
public table^havebeen already adverted to; as well as the 
potent love of moneys which he notes in the Spartan char- 
acter, and which must have tended continually to keep 
together the richer families among themselves: while 
amongst a community where industry was unknown, no 
poor citizen could ever become rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see that 
equality of possessions neither existed in fact. Erroneous 
nor ever entered into the scheme and tendencies JJJ^^g^^^j^ 
of the lawffiyer at Sparta. And the picture r^ud to 
which Dr. Thirlwall^ has drawn of a body of the^Bpwrtan 
citizens each possessing a lot of land about ade- prrcUce of 
quate to the frugal maintenance of six persons ■accession. 
•—of adoptions and marriages of heiresses arranged with a 



« Arlstot. Polit. iL 6, 10-13} t. 
C,7. 

* The panegyrist Xenophon ack- 
nowledges mucli the same respect- 
lug the Sparta which he witnes- 
sed; but he maintains that it had 
heen better in former times (Re- 
pab. Lao. o. 14). 

•The Tlew of Dr. Thirlwall 
agrees in the main with that of 
HanIC and 0. Milller (Manso, 
Sparta. Tol. 1. p. 118—128 ; and toI. 
ii. Beilage, 9, p. 129 ; and Htiller, 
History of the Dorians, toL ii. B. 
ill. C. 10. sect. 2, 8). 

Both these authors maintain the 
proposition stated by Plutarch 
(Agis, c. 5, in his reference to th« 
ephor BpitadeuB, and the new law 
carried by that ephor), that the 
number of Spartan lots, nearly 
equal and rigorously indivisible, 
remained with little or no change 
from the time of the original di- 
Tision down to the return of Ly- 
sander after his ylotorious dose 
at the Peloponneslan war. Both 
acknowledge that they cannot un- 
derstand by what regulations this 



long unalterability, so improbable 
in itself, was maintained: but 
both affirm the fact posltirely. 

The period will be more than 
400 years, if the original diyision 
be referred to Lykurgus: more 
than 300 years, if the 9000 lots are 
understood to date from the Mes- 
senlan war. 

If this alleged fact be really a 
fact, it is something almost with- 
out a parallel in the history of 
mankind: and before we consent 
to belieye it, we ought at least 
to be satisfied that there is con- 
siderable show of positive evidence 
In its favour, and not much agailist 
it. But on examining Manso and 
MtUler, it will be seen that not 
only is there very slender evidence 
in itff favour— there is a decided 
balance of evidence against It. 

The evidence produced to prove 
the indivisibility of the Spartan 
lot Is ft passage of Herakleldds 
Ponticus, 0. 9 (ad calo. Gragii, p. 
'60i), icu>XsIv 8i T^v AaxtSatftovioK 

pa« dvGtvi|tt99ai (ot vtvs|A^90ai) oOSiv 
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deliberate view of proyidioff for the younger children of 
numerous families — of intemrence on the part of th« kings 



l^toTU The first portion of this 
a^sertioii Is conftrmed by, and pro- 
bably borrowed ftrom, Aristotle, 
who says the same thing nearly 
in the tame words: the leoond 
portion of the lentenoe onght, %o- 
cording to all reasonable mles of 
cons motion, to be nndexstood 
with reference to the first part; 
that ii, to the tale of the osiginal 
lot. "To seU land it held dii- 
graeefal among the liaecdlPno- 
nians, nor is it permitted to terer 
off any portion of the original lot," 
L •. fop ««Z«. Herakleidde is not 
here speaking off the law of mm- 
ceation to property at I«aoed«mon« 
nor can we infer ttom hie words 
that the whole lot was transmitted 
entire to one son. Ho OTidenoe 
except this rery irreler^nt eon- 
tence is produced by Miiller and 
Hanso to justify theii positire 
assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
land was indivisible in reepeot to 
inheritance. 

Haying thue determined the in- 
dirisible transmission of lots to 
one son of a family, Manso and 
Hfiller presume, without any 
proofs that that son must be the 
eldest: and Muller proceeds to 
state something equally unsup- 
ported by proof r—^'The extent of 
his rights, howeyer, was perhaps 
no farther than that he was con- 
sidered master of the house and 
property; while the other members 
of the family bad an equal right 
to the enjoyment of it. ... The 
master of the family was therefore 
obliged to contribute foY »U these 
to the syssitii^, without wh^ch con- 
tribution no one WM admitted."— 
pp. 199, 300. 

▲11 this ii eon^^letely gratui- 
tous, and will bfi foun4 to produce 
as many difftculties in one way as 



it remoyes in another. 

The next law as to the tr»ns- 
mission of property whioh Mnsse 
states to haye preysdled, is, ^at 
^1 da«ghter« w«re to many vitl»- 
out reoeiying a^y dowry. — tk« case 
of a sole d%ughter is hero excepted. 
For this proposition he cites Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg. Laconie. p. 1S7; 
Xnstin. ii|. 9; JBlian. T. H. ▼!. C 
These i»«ihai« do ee^tM^^ %IBfra 
thitt tliere wai^ a^h % xfy^la\^ln, 
ai»4 both ^lutiifob and Jns^ as- 
sign veasons for it, re%l or st^p- 
posed. ''Iiykurgns being asked 
why he directed that —^f^i^t 
should be nvfi^ vithciiit ^ownt 
answere4i— ^ oi?4«« t^»t foi^ens 
of poor families might not remain 
unmarried, and that oharactff and 
yirtue might be exdusiyely attend- 
ed to^ in the choice of a wife.' 
The fame general reason is firen 
by Justin. |fow the rea«of» l^ere 
given for the prohibition of do-wzyi 
goes indirectly to prove that there 
existed no such If^w of general 
succession as that which had been 
before stated, vis. the eaored in- 
diyisibility of the pripatiT^ lot. 
For had this latter been recog- 
nised, the reason would hf ye been 
obyious why 4aughter8 could re- 
ceive no dowry : the f^^ex*8 whole 
lande4 property (and a Spartan 
could have little of any other pro- 
perty, giiM^e he nevef acquired 
anything by iodu9try) Wfs qndet 
the strictest entail to his eldest 
son. Plutarch and Justin, there- 
fore, while in their statement ai 
to the matter of fact they warrant 
Manso in ^pu^ing the prohibition 
of dowry (aboi(t this m%tter of f%ot, 
more pre^ei^tly), 4o ^ the r^ayon 
which t))0y give} 4i8COunt»n§n6e hii 
former si^ppit^ition as |o th^ indivi- 
sibility of the primitive family lots. 
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to ensure this object— of a fixed number of lots of land, 
each represented by one head of a household — this picture 



Thirdly, Manio understands 
Aristotle (Polit. 11. 6. 11). by the 
use of the adyerb vtiv, to affirm 
something respecting his own time 
specially, and to imply at the 
same time that the ancient onstom 
had been the reverse. I cannot 
think that the adrerb, as Aristotle 
uses It in that passage, bears out 
such a oonstmction : vi^v di there 
does not signify present time as 
opposed to past, but the antithesis 
between the actual custom and 
that which Ajdstotle pronounces 
to be expedient. Aristotle gires 
no indication of being aware that 
any material change had taken 
place in the laws of succession at 
Sparta} this is one circumstance, 
for which both Manso and Milller, 
who both belieye in the extraordi- 
nary rcTolution caused by the 
permissiye law of the ephor Epi 
tadeus, censure him. 

Three other positions are laid 
down by Manso abdnt the laws of 
property at Sparta. 1. A man might 
giye away or bequeathe his land 
to whomsoeyer he pleased. 2. But 
none except childless persons 
could do this. 8. They could only 
giye or bequeathe it to citizens 
who had no land of their own. 
Of these three regulations, the 
first is distinctly affirmed by Aris- 
totle, and may be relied upon: 
the second is a restriction not 
noticed by Aristotle, and supported 
by no proof except that which 
arises out of the story of the 
ephor EpitadeuB, who is said to 
haye been unable to disinherit his 
son without causing a new law 
to be passed : the thirds is a pure 
fancy. 

So much fbr the positive evi- 
dence, on the faith of which Manso 
and MUller affirm the startling 



fact, that the lots of land in 
Sparta remained distinct, indivi- 
sible, and unchanged in number, 
down to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. I venture to say that 
such positive evidence is far too 
weak to sustain an afSrmation in 
itself so improbable, even if there 
were no evidence on the other side 
for contradiction. But in this 
case there is powerful contradictory 
evidence. 

First, the assertions of these 
authors are distinctly in the teeth 
of Aristotle, whose authority they 
try to invalidate by saying that 
he spoke altogether with reference 
to his own time at Sparta, and 
that he misconceived the primitive 
Lykurgean constitution. Now thifl 
might form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the compe- 
tency of Aristotle, if the witnesses 
produced on the other side were 
older than he. But it so happens 
that every one of the witnesses 
produced by Manso and Miiller 
are younger than Aristotle: Hera- 
kleidds Ponticus, Plutarch, Justin, 
^lian, Ac. Kor is it shown that 
these authors copied from any 
source earlier than Aristotle— for 
his testimoiiy cannot be contra- 
dicted by any inferences drawn 
ttom Herodotus, Thucydidds, 
Xenophon, Plato, Isokratds or 
Ephorus. Kone of these writers, 
anterior to or contemporary with 
Aristotle, countenance the fancy 
of equal, indivisible, perpetual 
lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

The fact is, that Aristotle is not 
only our best witness, but also 
our oldest witness, respecting tho 
laws of property in the Spartan 
commonwealth. I could have wish- 
ed indeed that earlier testimonies 
had existed, and I admit that eTon 
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is one; of wluch the reality must not be sought on the banks 
of the Eurotas. The "better times of the commonwealtV 



the most tagacioas obterrAr of 
840— SSO B.O. is liable to mistake 
when he speaks of one or two 
centuries before. But if Aristotle 
is to be discredited on the ground 
of late date, what are we to say 
to Plutarch? To insist on the in- 
tellectual eminence of Aristotle 
would be superfluous : and on this 
subject he is a witness the more 
iraluable, as he had made oareftil, 
laborious and personal inquiries 
into the Grecian governments ge- 
nerally, and that of Sparta among 
them— the great point de mire for 
ancient speculatire politicians. 

Now the statements of Aristotle 
distinctly exclude the idea of 
equal, indivisible, inalienable, 
perpetual lots,— and prohibition 
of dowry. He particularly notices 
the habit of giving very large 
dowries, and the constant tendency 
of the lots of land to become oon- 
Bolidated in fewer and fewer hands. 
He tells us nothing upon the sub- 
ject which is not perfectly con- 
sistent, intelligible, and uncon- 
tradicted by any known statements 
belonging to his own or to earlier 
times. But the reason why men 
refuse to believe him, and either 
set aside or explain away his evi- 
dence, is that they sit down to 
study with their minds full of the 
division of landed properly as- 
cribed to Lykurgus by Plutarch. 
I willingly concede that on this 
occasion we have to choose be- 
tween Plutarch and Aristotle. We 
cannot reconcile them except by 
arbitrary suppositions, every one 
of which breaks up the simplicity, 
beauty and symmetry of Plutarch's 
agrarian idea— and every one of 
which still leaves the perpetuity 
of the original lots unexplained. 
And I have no hesitation in pre- 



ferring the authority of Aristotle 
(which is in perfect consonance 
with what we indirectly gather 
tiom other authors, his contem- 
poraries and predecessors) as a 
better witness on every ground; 
rejecting the statement of Plutarch, 
and rejecting it alto^r^^^ "^^^ 
all its consequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle 
is not the only argument which 
may be urged to refute this sup- 
position, that the distinct Spartan 
lots remained unaltered in number 
down to the time of Lysander. For 
if the number of distinct lots re- 
mained undiminished, the number 
of citizens cannot have jgreatly 
diminished. Now the conspiracy 
of Kinaddn falls during the life ot 
Lysander, within the first ten years 
after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war: and in the * account which 
Xenophon gives of that conspiracy, 
the paucity of thenumberof citizens 
is brought out in the clearest and 
most emphatic jnanner. And this 
must be before the time when the 
new law of Bpitadeus is said to 
have passed, at least before that 
law can have had room to produce 
any sensible effects. If then the 
ancient 9000 lots still remained all 
separate, without either consoli- 
dation or subdivision, how are we 
to account for the small number 
of citizens at the time of the con- 
spiracy of Kinaddn? 

^liis examination of the evidence 
(for the purpose of which I have 
been compelled to prolong the 
present note) shows— 1. That the 
hypothesis of indivisible, inalien- 
able lots, maintained for a long 
period in undiminished niumber 
at Sparta, isnot only sustained by 
the very minimuita of af&rmative 
evidence, but is contradicted by 
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to which h6 refers, may have existed in the glowinff retro- 
spect of Agis, but are not acknowledged in the sooer ap- 
preciation of Aristotle. That the citizens were far more 
numerous in early times, the philosopher tells us, and that 
the community had in his day greatly declined in power, 
we also know: in this sense the times of Sparta had doubt- 
less once been better. "We may even concede that during 
the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they were 
continually acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle 



very good negative. 2. That the 
hypothesis which represents dow- 
ries to daughters as heing prohi- 
hited hy law, is indeed affirmed hy 
Plutarch, iElian and Justin, but is 
contradicted by the better authority 
of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Heraklel- 
-dds Ponticus, published by Sohnei- 
dewin in 1847 since my first edi- 
tion, presents an amended text 
which completely bears out my 
interpretation. His text, derived 
from a fuller comparison of exist- 
ing MSS., as well at from better 
critical judgement (see his Prolegg. 
o. iii. p. liv.)> stands— IIodXs IV 6s 
Y^vAaxs5ai(i,ovlon alajrpiv vev6|jLiaT«i. 
t:^? 5i ap)ralac [xolpa? o65s e^sativ 
(p. 7). It is plain that all this 
passage relates to sale of land, 
and not to testation, or succession, 
or division. Thus much negatively 
is certain, and Schneidewin remarks 
in his note (p. 63) that it contra- 
dicts Miiller, Hermann, and Scho- 
mann — adding, that the distinction 
drawn is, between land inherited 
from the original family lots, and 
land otherwise acquired, by dona- 
tion, bequest, &o. Sale of the for- 
mer was absolutely illegal: sale 
of the latter was discreditable, yet 
-not absolutely illegal. Aristotle 
in the Politics (vii. 6, 10) takes no 
notice of any such ■ distinction, 
between land inherited from the 
primitive lots, and land otherwise 
acquired. Nor was there perhaps 



any well-defined line of distinotion, 
in a country of unwritten customs 
like Sparta, between what waa 
simply disgraceful and what was 
positively illegal. Schneidewin in 
his note, however, assumes tho 
original equality of the lots as 
certain in itself, and as being the 
cause of the prohibition: neither 
of which appears to me true. 

I speak of this confused com- 
pilation still under the name of 
Herakleidds Ponticus, by which it 
is commonly known; though 
Schneidewin in the second chap- 
ter of his Prolegomena has shown 
sufficient reason for believing that 
there is no authority for connect- 
ing it with the name of Heraklet- 
dds. He tries to establish the 
work as consisting of Excerpta 
from the lost treatise of Aristotle's 
icepl rioXiTsiubv: which is well made 
out with regard to some parts, 
but not enough to justify his in- 
ference as to the whole. The ar- 
ticle, wherein Welcker vindicates 
the ascribing of the work to an 
Excorptor of Herakleidds, is un- 
satisfactory (Eleine Schriften, p. 
451). 

Beyond this irrelevant passage 
of Herakleidds Ponticus, no farther 
evidence .is produced by MUller 
and Manso to justify their positive 
assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
land was indivisible in respect to 
inheritance. 
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had been told that they had occasionaU^r admitted new 
citizens, so that the aggregate number of citizens had once 
been 10,000 — we may concede that in these previoos cen- 
tnries the distribution of land had been less unequal^ so 
that the disproportion between the great size of the terri- 
tory and the small number of citizens was not so marked 
as it had become at the period which the philosopher per- 
sonally witnessed; for the causes tending to augmented 
inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their work- 
ing. But this admission will still leave us far removed £rom 
the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the 
Lykurgean Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme 
not far removed from equality of landed property — the 
citizens as spontaneouslv disposed to uphold tms equality 
by giving to unprovided men the benefit of adoptions and 
heiress-marriages — ^and the magistrate as interfering to 
enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where the citizens 
were tiiemselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibits to us 
both decided inequality of possessions and inclinations on 
the part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirl- 
wall indicates; nor will the powers of interference which 
he ascribes to the magistrate be found sustained by the 
chapter of Herodotus on which he seems to rest theuL ^ 

> Herod. tI. 67, in «]iiimei«ting 
the privileges and perquisites of 
the kings — 6ixiCttv 8i fLo6vou< toO< 
paoiX^ac t69a8t ftouva* icaTpo6xoo Tt 
icapOivou icipi, i^ xht (vvittai ix*^^? 
^ (ti^ ictp 6 icat^p aftr^v iTY^^I* 
xal 68u>v 8T)fi09tia>v icipi* xal !fv tu 
OtT6v icaiSa icoiitaOat iOiX^, paaiXi^tov 
ivivTiov icoiitoOai. 

It seems onrions that icaxpooxoc 
ieap9ivoc should mean ft damsel 
who has no father (literally lueut 
a non lueendo) ; but I suppose that 
we must accept this upon the 
authority of Julius Pollux and Ti- 
meuB. Proceeding on this inter- 
pretation, Valckenaer gires the 
meaning of the passage rery justly : 
*^Orh» nuptias, necdum a patre 
desponsatso, si plures sihi rindi- 
oarent, fieretque -^ iiclxX'fjpoc, ut 
Athenis loquebantur, siclSixoc, 
SpartsB lis ista dirimehatur a regi- 
bus soils." 



Now the judicial function here 
deeeribed it something rerj dif- 
ferent ftrom the language of Br. 
Thirlwall, that «the kings had the 
disposal of the hand of orphan 
heiresses in oases where the father 
had not signified his will." Such 
disposal would approach somewhat 
to that omnipotence whieh Aristo- 
phanes (Yesp. 686) makes old Phi- 
lokleon claim for the Athenian 
dikasts (an exaggeration weU-cal« 
culated to serve the poet's pur- 
pose of making the dikasts 
appear monsters of caprice and 
injustice), and would be analo- 
gous to the power which Eng- 
lish kings eujoyed three cen* 
turies ago as feudal guardians 
over wards. But the language of 
Herodotus is inconsistent with the 
idea that the kings ekof a hus- 
band for the orphan heiress. She 
was claimed as of right by persons 
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To conceive correctly, then, the Lykorgean system, as 
far as obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems 
to me that there are two current misconceptions which it 
is essential to discard. One of these is, that the system 
included a repartition of landed property, upon principles 
of exact or approximative equality (distinct from that 
appropriation which belonged to the Dorian conquest and 
settlement), and provisions for perpetuating the number of 
distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was first 
brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 
Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend— which 
depicts Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at 
one stroke — yet survive after the legend itselfhas been set 
aside as bad evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as sub- 
sisting by itself without dominion over Jjaconia, nor 
Amyklsd, Fharis and Geronthrse, as really and truly inde- 
pendent of Sparta. Yet, if these towns were independent 
in the time of Lykurgus, much more confidently may the 
same independence be affirmed of the portions of Laconia 
which lie lower than Amyklse down the valley of the 
Eurotas, as well as of the eastern coast, which Herodotus 
expressly states to have been originally connected with 
Argos. 

in certain degrees of relationship tion was performed before the 

to her. Whether the law about kings : probably enough there was 

ifyiaxtKa (affinity carrying legal some fee paid with it. But this 

rights) was the same as at Athens affords no ground for presuming 

we cannot tell ; but the question that they had any hand in deter- 

■ubmitted for adjudioittion , at mining whom the childless father 

Sparta to the kings and at Athens was to adopt. According to the 

to the dikasteries, was certainly Attic law about adoption , there 

the tame, agreeably to the abore were conditions to be fulfilled, 

note of Vidckenaer— namely, to consents to be obtained, the ab- 

whom, among theTarious claimants tence of disqualifying circumstan- 

for the marriage, the best legal ces verified, Ac. ; and some author- 

^tle really belonged. It it indeed ity before which this was to be 

probable enough, that the two done was indispensable (see Meier 

royal descendants of H6rakI6s and ScbSmann, Attisch. Prozess, 

might abuse their judicial fanction, b. iii. ch. ii. p. 436). At Sparta 

as there are various instances such authority was vested by an- 

known in which they take bribes ; cient custom in the king ; but we 

but they were not likely to abuse are not told, nor is it probable, 

it in favour of an unprovided ^that he could interpose, in oppo- 

youth. sition to the wishes of individuals, 

. Next, as to adoption : Herodotus to relieve poverty," m Dr. Thirl* 

tells us that the ceremony of adop- wall supposes. { 
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Discarding then these two suppositions^ we have to 
j^ . consider the Lykurgean system as brought to 

wjBtna^ hear uponSparta and its immediate circumjacent 
%^^i^^^ district, apart from the rest of Laconia, and as 
o^y to i^ot meddhng systematically with the partition 
^»^»— of property, whatever that may have been, which 
equal te- the Dorian conquerors established at their ori- 
▼Jrity of ginal settlement. Lykurgus does not try to 
no't* equia*. make the poor rich, nor the rich poop; but he 
ity of imposes upon both the same subjugating drills 

prope y. — the same habits oflife,ffentlemanUke idleness, 
and unlettered strength — the same mre, clothing, labours, 
privations, endurance, punishments, and subordination. It 
is a lesson instructive at least, however unsatisfactory, to 

Eolitical students — that with all this equality of dealing, 
e ends in creating a community in whom not merely the 
love of pre-eminence, but even the love of money, stands 
powerfully and specially developed. * 

How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended 
Original WO have no means of determining; but its limits 
iotment*of ^^^^ *^® Valley of the Eurotas were certainly 
land iA narrow, inasmuch as it did not reach so far as 
unknown- ^^^^^' Nor cau WO tell what principles the 
probaWy Dorian conquerors may have followed in the 
not equal, original allotment of lands within the limits of 
that peculiar. Equal apportionment is not probable, 
because all the individuals of a conquering band are seldom 
regarded as possessing equal claims; but whatever the 
original apportionment may have been, it remained without 
any general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis 
in. and Kleomenes lH. Here then we have the primitive 
Sparta, including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, 
but no Perioeki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, 
perhaps after the period of aggravated disorder and law- 
lessness noticed by Herodotus and ThucydideS, that the 
painful but invigorating discipline above sketched must 
have been originally brought to bear. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acqiiisition 
of additional lands and new Helots, and the formation 
of the order of Perioeki, both of which were a consequence 
of it — is to be considered as posterior to i;he introduction 

> SicdpTa S^a|i,aal(jLf)potO(i , Simoni- « Aristotel. Polit. 11. 6, 9, 19, 23, 
dis, apud Plutarch. Ages Jli^us, c 1. t6 9iX6Tiftov— t(> fiXoxpi^f-atov* 
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of the Lykurgean system at Sparta, and as resulting part- 
ly from the increased force which that system 
imparted. The career of conquest went on, be- coSqSestof 
ginning from Teleklus, for nearly three centu-. ^^»conia, 
ries — with some interruptions indeed, and in oMhTnew 
the case of the Messenian war, with a despe- 'o'^e im- 
rate and even precarious struggle — so that f^^Lyki- 
in the time of Thucydides, and for some «e»^ disci- 
time previously, the Spartans possessed two- ^^^^' 
fifths of Peloponnesus. And this series of new acqui- 
sitions and victories disguised the realljr weak point of the 
Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant 
the poorer citizens as Perioeki in a conquered township, 
or to supply them with lots of land, of which they could 
receive the produce without leaving the city — so that, their 
numbers and their military stren^h were prevented from 
declining. It is even affirmed by Aristotle, that during 
these early times they augmented the number of their, 
citizens by fresh admissions, which of course implies 
the acquisition of additional lots of land. 1 But successful 
war (to use an expression substantially borrowed from, 
the same philosopher) was necessary to their salva- 
tion: the establishment of their ascendency, and of their, 
maximum of territory, was followed, after no very long 
interval, by symptoms of decline. 2 It will hereafter 
be seen that at the period of the conspiracy of Eanadon 
(395 B.C.), the full citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) were 
considerably inferior in number to the Hypomeione$, or, 
Spartans who could no longer furnish their qualification, 
and had become disfranchised. And the loss thus sustained 
was very imperfectly repaired by the admitted practice 
sometimes resorted to by rich men, of associating with their 
own children, the children of poorer citizens, and paying 
the contribution of these latter to the public tables, so as 
to enable them to go through the prescribed course of 
education and discipline — ^whereby they became (under the 
title or sobriquet of Mothakes^) citizens, with a certain 
taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed to honour- 
able commands. 

» Aristot. PoUt. ii. 6, 12. vii. 13 , 16. 

« Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22. ToiT«- • Plutarch, Kleomoh. c. 8 ; Phy- 

pouv iacbCovto icoXt|xoovT««, Aicu)- larch, ap. Athenee. vi. p. 271. 

XovTO 8k oip^avttc, Ac. Gompare also The strangers called Tpo^tftoi^ 
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Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedaemonians, 
was affirmed at the time of its greatest extension to have 
comprehended 100 cities' — this after the conquest of 
Messenia, so that it would include all the southern portion 
of Peloponnesus, from Thyrea on the Argolic Grolf to the 
southern bank of the river Nedon in its course into the 
Ionian Sea. But Laconiai more strictly so called, was 
distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to desig- 



and tb« illegitimate sons of Spar- 
tans, whom Xenophon mentions 
with eulogy, as ^'haring partaken 
in the honourable training of the 
city," must probably hare been 
introduced in this tame way, by 
prlrate support firom the rich (Xe- 
noph. Hellen. t. 8, 0). The xenft- 
lasy must hare then become prac- 
tically much relaxed, if not ex- 
tinct. 

< Strabo, viii. p. 862 ; Steph. Bya. 
AtOtia. 

Gonstruing the word ic6Xtic ex- 
tensiTely, so as to include town- 
ships imall as weU as consider- 
able, this estimate is probably in- 
ferior to the truth ; since eren du- 
ring the depressed times of modem 
Greece a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term 
Messenia) exhibited much more 
than too hourga. 

In reference merely to the ter- 
ritory called Haina, between Ga- 
lamata in the Hessenian Oulf and 
Gapo di Magna, the western part 
of the peninsula of T»narus , see 
a curious letter addressed to the 
Due de Nerers in 1618 (on occa- 
sion of a projected movement to 
liberate the Morea from the Turks, 
and to assure to him the sorer- 
eignty of it, as descendant of the 
Palseologi) by a confidential agent 
whom he despatched thither— M 
Ghateaurenaud— who sends to him 
*'nne sorts de tableau statistique 
du Magne, oH sont 6num6r6s 126 
bonrgs ou Tillages renfermans 4013 
feux, et pourans foumir 10,000 



eombattans, dont 4000 armAs, et 
6000 sans armes (between Galamata 
and Gapo di Magna)." (Mftmoires 
de l'Acad6mie des Insoriptioni, 
tom. XT. 1842, p. 899. M^moire de 
M. Berger de Xirrey.) 

This estimate is not fiar remored 
firom that of Colonel Iiaaka to- 
wards the beginning of the present 
century, who considers that there 
were then in Man! (the same ter- 
ritory) 130 towns and Tillages ; and 
this too in a state of society ex* 
oeedingly disturbed and insecure 
—where prirate feuds and private 
towers (or pyrghi) for defence 
were universal, and in parts of 
which. Colonel Leake says, **I see 
men preparing the ground for cot- 
ton, with a dagger and pistols at 
their girdles. This, it seems, is 
the ordinary armour of the cnlti- 
vator when there is no particular 
suspicion of danger ; the shepherd 
is almost always armed with a 
musket." .... *'The Maniotes 
reckon their population at 30,000, 
and their muskets at 10,000." (IJeake, 
Travels in Morea ^ vol. i. oh. rii. 
pp. 243, 263-266.) 

Now under the dominion of Sparta 
all Laconia doubtless enjoyed com- 
plete internal security , so that 
the idea of the cultivator tilling 
his land in arms would be nn* 
heard of. Beasoning upon the basis 
of what has just been stated about 
the Maniote population and num- 
ber of townships, IOOkoXcic for all 
Laconia is a very moderate com- 
putation. 
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nate the portion of the above-mentioned territory which 
lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. The conquest of 
Messenia by the Spartans we shall presently touch upon ; 
but that of JJaconia proper is very imperfectly narrated to 
us. Down to the reign of Teleklus, as has been before 
remarked, Amyklae, Pharis and Geronthrse were conquest of 
still Achaean: in the reign of that prince they Amykite, 
were first conquered, and the Achseans either Geronttoe 
expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted by king * 
that AmyklsB had been previously a place of Tdiekini. 
conseg[uence: in point of heroic antiquity and memorials, 
this city, as well as TherapnsB, seems to have surpassed 
Sparta. And the war of the Spartans against it is repre- 
sented as a struggle of some moment-~indeed in those 
times the capture of any walled city was tedious and diffi- 
cult. Timomachus, an iBgeid &om Thebes, ^ at the head 
of a body of his countrymen, is said to have rendered 
essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the 
Achseans of Amyklse; and the brave resistance of the latter 
was commemorated by a monument erected to Zeus Tro- 
pseus at Sparta, which was still to be seen in the time of 
rausanias.2 The Achseans of Pharis and Geronthrae, 
alarmed by the fate of Amyklse, are said to have surrendered 
their towns with little or no resistance: after which the 
inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly or in part, 
went into exile beyond sea, giving place to colonists from 
Sparta. 3 From this time forward, according to Pausanias, 
jdonyklse continued as a village. ^ But as the Amyklsean 
hoplites constituted a valuable portion of the Spartan 
army, it must have been numbered among the cities of 
the Perioeki as one of the hundred ;' the distinction between 
a dependent city and a village not being very strictly drawn. 
The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the great 
temple of the Amyklsean Apollo, was among the most 
solemn and venerated in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time of AlkamenSs the son of Teleklus 

> Aristot. Attxu);. IIoXiTtla, ap. of Peloponnesus. (NotSB Gritieo 

Schol. Pindar. Isth. vii. 18. ad Pindar. Pyth. t. 74. p. 47».) 

I agree with M. Boeckh, that * Pausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 12, 7. 
Pindar himselfidentifles this march ' Pausan. iii. 22, 6. 
of the JEgeids to Amyklae with • Pausan. iii. 10, 6. 
the original Herakleid conquest *Xeuoph. Hellen. iv. 6, 11. 

2 e2 
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that the Spartans conquered HeluS; a maritime town on 
HeioB con- ^® ^®^ bank of the Eurotas, and reduced its 
quered by inhabitants to bondage — from whose name,^ 
AikameniB. according to various authors, the general title 
Helots, belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was derived. 
But of the conquest of the other towns of Laconia — Gy- 
theium, Akrisd, Therapnse, &c. — or of the eastern land on the 
coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasie and Epidanrus 
LimSra, or the island of Kythera, all which at one time 
beloB|^ed to the Argeian comederacy, we have no accounts.' 
Scanty as our mformation is, it just enables us to make 
Progreuire ^^^ ^ progressive increase of force and domin- 
incroMe of ion on the part of the Spartans, resulting from 
Sparu. ^YiQ organisation of Lykurgus. Of this progress 
a farther manifestation is found, besides the conquest of 
the Achaeans in the south by TSleklus and Alkamen^, in 
their successful opposition to the great power of Pheid6n 
the Argeian, related in a previous chapter. We now ap- 
proach the lonff and arduous efforts by which they accom- 
plished the subjugation of their brethren the Jliessenian 
jDorians. 

1 Panian. ill. 2, 7; iii. 20, 6. Btrabo, bably have been giren by sea ; per- 

Viii. p. 863. hapi from Epidauras LimAra, or 

If it be true (at Pansanias states) Frasia, when these towns formed 

that the Argeians aided Helus to part of the Argeian fedexaiiou^ 
resist, tlieir fissistance must pro- 
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CHAPTER VII 

FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 

That there were two long contests between the Lacecl8emo« 
nians and Messenians, and that, in both, the for- Authorities 
mer were completely victorious, is a fact sufficient- Jo' ^^^ ^is- 
ly attested. And if we could trust the statements MeLenian^ 
in Pausanias — our chief and almost only authority ^»". 
on the subject — we should be in a situation to recount the 
history of both these wars in considerable detail. But un- 
fortunately the incidents narrated in that writer have been 
gathered from sources which are, even by his own ad- 
mission, undeserving of credit — from Bhianus, the poet of 
Bene in Krete, who had composed an epic poem on Aris- 
tomenes and the second Messenian war, about b.c. 220 — and 
from Myron of Priene, a prose author whose date is not 
exactly known, but belonging to the Alexandrine age, and 
not earlier than the third century before the Christian sera. 
From Rhianus we have no right to expect trustworthy in- 
formation, while the accuracy of Myron is much depreciated 
by Pausanias himself — on some points even too much, as 
will presently be shown. But apart from the mental habits 
either of the prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that 
any good means of knowledge were open to either of them, 
except the poems of Tyrtseus, which we are by no means 
sure that they ever consulted. The account of the two 
wars, extracted from these two authors by Pausanias, is a 
string of tableaux, several of them indeed highly poetical, 
but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency; and 0. 
Miiller has justly observed, that "absolutely no reason is 
given in them for the subjection of Messenia."* They 

' History of the Dorians, i. 7, 10 taken from Ephorus— though thio 

(note). It seems that Diodorus had we do not know, 

given a history of the Messenian For the statements of Pausanias 

wars in considerable detail, if we respecting Myr6n and Rhianus, seo 

may judge from a fragment of the iv. 6. Besides Myrftn and Bhlanus, 

last seventh book, containing the however, he seems to have received 

debate between Kleonnis and Aris- oral statements from contemporary 

tofnexi6s. Very probably it was Messenians and Lacedaemonians j ai 
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are accounts unworthy of being transcribed in detail into 
the pages of general history, nor can we pretend to do any- 
thing more than verify a few leading facts of the war. 

The poet Tyrtaeus was himself engaged on the side of 
the Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we 
learn the few indisputable facts respecting both the first 
and the second. If the Messenians had never been re- 
established in Peloponnesus, we should probably never 
have heard any farther details respecting these early con- 
tests. That re-establishment, together with the first foun- 
dation of the city called Mess^ne on Mount Ithome, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epami- 
nondas, in the year b.c. 3G9 — ^between 300 and 250 years 
after the conclusion of the second Messenian war. The 
descendants of the old Messenians, who had remained for 
so long a period without any fixed position in Greece, were 
incorporated in the new city, together with various Helots 
and miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar 
genealogy. The gods and heroes of the Messenian race 
were reverentially invoked at this great ceremony, espe- 
cially the great hero Aristomenes;* and the sight of Mount 
Ith6me, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the 
hatred and apprehension of Sparta, operating as a powerful 
stimulus to the creation and multiplication of what are 
called traditions, sufficed to expand the few facts known 
respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a variety 
Chiefly be- of details. In almost all these stories we discover 
tfme after * * Colouring unfavourable to Sparta, contrasting 
thefounda- forcibly with the account given by Isokrates 
Me°86nd by ^ ^^^ Discourse called Archidamus, wherein 
Epamit wc read the view which a Spartan might take of 
nondai. the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But a 
clear proof that these Messenian stories had no real basis 
of tradition, is shown in the contradictory statements res- 
pecting the principal hero Aristomenes; for some place 
him in the first, others in the second, of the two wars. 
Diodorus and Myron both placed him in the first; Bhianus 
in the second. Though Pausanias gives it as his opinion 
that the account of the latter is preferable, and that Aris- 
tomenes really belongs to the second Messenian war, it 

least on some occasions be states ' Pausan. iy. 27, 2 — 3; Diodor. 
and contrasts the two contradictory xv. 77. 
stories (ir. 4, i; ir. 6, 1). 
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appears to me that the one statement is as much worthy 
of Dftlief as the other, and that there is no sufficient evidence 
lor deciding between them — a conclusion which is substan- 
tially the same with that of Wesseling, who thinks that 
there were two persons named Aristomen^s, one Absence of 
in the first and one in the second war. * This real or an- 
inextricable confusion respecting the greatest ll^^l ^^^^ 
name in Messenian antiquity, shows how little cerning 
any genuine stream of tradition can here be re- contra^*"' 

cognised, dictions 

Pausanias states the first Messenian war as Me^sMnhin 
beginning in b.c. 743 and lasting till b.c. 724 — hero Aris- 
the second as beginning in b.c 685 and lasting ^o™®'^*^. 
till B.C. 668. Neither of these dates rests upon any assign- 
able positive authority; but the time assigned Dates of 
to the first war seems probable, while that of ^®^^'* 
the second is apparently too early. Tyrtseus T*. 748— 
authenticates both the duration of the first war, '24. 
twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan king Theopompus.^ He says moreover (speak- 



' See Diodor. Fragm. lib.viii. vol. 
iy. p. SO: in Ms summary of Mes- 
senian erents (xt. 66) he represents 
it at a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Aristomenfts be- 
longed to the first or second war. 
Clemens Alexand. (Prot. p. 86) 
places him in the first , the same 
as Hyrdn, by mentioning him as 
baring killed Theopompus. 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 
1. 0.), "Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, 
nterque in Messeniorum contra 
SpartanoB hello illustrissimus, al- 
ter posteriore, priore alter hello.'' 

Unless this duplication of homo- 
nymous persons can be shown to 
be probable, by some collateral 
evidence, I consider it only as 
tantamount to a confession, that 
the difficulty is insoluble. 

Pausanias is reserved in his man- 
ner of giving judgement,— 6 (jl^vtoi 
•ApioTOjiivij? 865lT« if-t T*To>'«^ 
iitl ToO icoX^(x.ou too Ooxipou (iv. 6). 
MiUler (Dorians, i. 7, 9) goes much 



too far when he affirms that the state- 
ment of Myr6n was "in the teeth 
of all tradition." Miiller states 
incorrectly the citation from Plu- 
tarch, Agis, c. 21 (see his note h), 
Plutarch there says nothing about 
Tyrtaua: he says that the Messe- 
nians affirmed that their hero Aris- 
tomends had killed the Spartan king 
Theopompus, whereas the Lacedse- 
monians said that he bad only 
wounded the king. According to 
loth accounts, tlien, it would ap- 
pear that Aristomends belonged to 
the first Messenian war, not to ths 
second, 

* Tyrteeus, Fragm. 6. Gaisford. 
But Tyrteeus ought not to be un- 
derstood to affirm distinctly (as 
Pausanias, Mr. Glinton, and Miiller, 
all think) that Theopompus sur- 
vived and put a close to the war: 
his language might consist with 
the supposition that Theopompus 
had been slain in the war— *0v Sla 
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hag during the second war\ "the fathers of onr fathers 
conquered MessSnS;" thus loosely indicating the relative 
dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokrates, whose words 
date from a time when the city of MessenS was q^^^^^ ^. 
only a recent foundation) professed to have seized leged 
the territory, partly in revenge for the impiety g^j^JJ^^ 
oi* the Messenians in killing their own king the ^ *"'* 
llerakleid Kresphontes, whose relative had appealed to 
Sparta for aid — partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. 
Such were the causes which had induced them first to in- 
vade the country, and they had conquered it after a struggle 
of twenty years. ^ The Lacedaemonian explanations, as 
given in Pausanias, seem for the most part to be counter- 
statements arranged after the time when the Messenian 
version, evidently the interesting and popular account, 
had become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in 
honour of Artemis Limnatis, dating from the earliest times 
of their establishment in Peloponnesus. The site of this 
temple near the upper course of the river Nedon, in the 
mountainous territory north-east of Kalamata, but west of 
the highest ridge of Taygetus, has recently been exactly 
verified — and it seems in these early days to have belonged 
to Sparta. That the quarrel began at one of these border 
sacrifices was the statement of both parties, Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians. According to the latter, the Lacedaemo- 
nian king Teleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by 
dressing up some youthful Spartans as virgins and giving 
them daggers; whereupon a contest ensued, in which the 
Spartans were worsted and Teleklus slain. That Teleklus 
was slain at the temple by the Messenians, was also the 
account of the Spartans— but they affirmed that he was 

(Theopompns), Msso^vijv etXoixsv Tyrtaeas therefore does not oon- 

eup^xopov. tradict the assertion, that Theopom- 

For we snrely might be authorised pus was slain by Aristomen^s, nor 

in saying— "It was through Epami- can he be cited as a witness to 

ndndas that the Spartans were con- prove that Aristomends did not lire 

quered and humbled: or it was during the first Messenian war: 

through Lord Kelson that the which is the purpose for which 

French fleet was destroyed in the Pausanias quotes him (It. 6). 

last war," though both of them » Isokratfis (Archidamus), Or. rU 

perished in the accomplishment. p. 121—121^ 
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slain in attempting to defend some young Lacedsemonian 
maidens, who were sacrificing at the temple, gpartan 
against outrageous violence from the Messe- king T6- 
nian youth. 1 In spite of the death of this king, iy^lS^*^*^** 
however, the war did not actually break out ~" 
until some little time after, when Alkaraenes 
and Theopompus were kings at Sparta, and Antio- 
chusand Androkles, sons of Phintas, kings of Mes- 
senia. The immediate cause of it was, a private altercation 
between the Messenian Polychares (victor at the fourth 
Olympiad, b.c. 764) and the Spartan Eusephnus. Polychares, 
having been grossly injured by Euaephnus, and his claim 
for redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge 
by aggressions upon other Lacedaemonians. TheMessenians 



Messenianf 
at the 
temple of 
Artemis 
Limnatis. 



* Strabo (vi. p. 257) gives a 
similar account of the sacrilege 
and murderous conduct of the 
Messenian youth at the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis. His version, 
substantially agreeing with that 
of the Lacedaemonians, seems to 
be borrowed from Antiochus, the 
contemporary of ThucydidSs, and 
is therefore earlier than the foun- 
dation of Messdnft by Epamindndas, 
ftrom which event the philo-Mes- 
senian statements take their rise. 
Antiochus, writing during the 
|)lenitude ofLacedsemonian power, 
would naturally look upon the 
Messenians as irretrievably pros- 
trate, and the impiety here nar- 
rated would in his mind be the 
natural cause why the divine judge- 
ments overtook them. Ephorus 
gives a similar account (ap. Strabo. 
vi. p. 280). 

Compare Herakleidds Ponticus 
(ad oalcem Gragii De Bep. Laced, 
p. 628) and Justin, iii. 4. 

The possession of this temple of 
Artemis Limnatis— and of the 
Ager Dentheliates, the district in 
which it was situated— was a sub- 
ject of constant dispute between 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians 
after the foundation of the city of 
Messdrd, even down to the time 



of the Roman emperor Tiberius 
(Tacit. Annal. iv. 43). See Stephan. 
Byz. V. AsXQdviot; Pausan. iii. 2, 
6; iv. 4, 2; iv. 31, 3. Strabo. viii. 
p. 362. 

For the situation of the temple 
of Artemis Limnatis, and the des- 
cription of the Ager Dentheliates, 
see Professor Boss, Beisen im 
Peloponnes, i. p. 6—11. JEIe dis- 
covered two boundary-storfbs with 
inscriptions, dating from the time 
of the early Boman emperors, 
marking the confines of Lace- 
da;mon and Mess6nd ; both on the 
line of the highest ridge of 
Taygetus, where the waters se- 
parate east and west, and con- 
siderably to the eastward of the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis, so 
that at that time the Ager Den- 
theliates was considered a part of 
Messenia. 

I now find that Golonel Leake 
(Peloponnesiaca, p. 181) regards 
these Inscriptions discovered by 
Professor Boss as not proving that 
the temple of Artemis Limnatis 
was situated near the spot where 
they were found. His authority 
weighs much with me on such a 
point, though the arguments which 
he here employs do not seem to 
me conclusive. 
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refdsed to give bim np; though one of the two kings, An^ 
Pint Mes- drokles, strongly insisted upon doing so, and 
■eniftn war. maintained his opinion so earnestly against the 
opposite sense of the majority and of his brother AnUochuSy 
that a tumult arose, and ne was slain. The Lacedaemonians, 
now resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any 
formal declaration, by surprising the border town of 
Ampheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. They 
farther overran the Messenian territory, and attacked somo 
other towns, but without success. Euphaes, who had now 
succeeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, sum- 
moned the forces of the country and carried on the war 
against them with energy and boldness. For the first four 
years of the war the Lacedaemonians made no progress, and 
even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation 
as faint-hearted warriors. Li the fifth year, however, they 
undertook a more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, 
Theopompus and Polydorus, who were met by Euphaes 
with the full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which it does not seem that either side gained 
much advantage: nevertheless the Messenians found them- 
selves so much enfeebled by it, that they were forced to 
take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithome, abandoning 
the rest of the country. Li their distress they sent to 
Messenian solicit couuscl and protection from Delphi, but 
^hal* ^^d ^^^""^ messenger brought back the appalling 
Aristodd- auswcr that a virgin of the royal race of ^pytua 
mu8. must be sacrificed for their salvation* At the 

tragic scene which ensues, Aiistodemus puts to death his 
own daudbter, yet without satisfyii^ the exigences of the 
oracle. The war still continued, and in the thirteenth year 
of it another hard-fought battle took place, in which the 
brave Euphaes was slain, but the result was again indecisive. 
Aristodemus, being elected king in his place, prosecuted 
the war strenuously. The fifth year of his reign is signa- 
lised by a third general battle, wherein the Gonnmians assist 
the Spartans, and the Arcadians and Sikyonians are on the 
side of Messenia; the victory is here decisive on the side 
of Aristodemus, and the Lacedaemonians are driven back 
into their own territory,* It was now their turn to send 

1 It is perhaps to this occasion n». ri. p. 271),— Helots adopted 
that the story of the Epeunakti into the sleeping-place of their 
in Theopompus referred (ap. Athe- masters who had been slain in tho 
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envoys and ask advice from the Delphian oracle. The 
remaining events of the war exhibit a series, partly of 
stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the priestess, — partly 
of prodigies in which the divine wrath is manifested against 
the Messenians. The king Aristodemus, agonised with 
the thought that he has slain his own daughter ^ ^^ .^^ 
without saving his country, puts an end to his concentrate 
own life. * In the twentieth year of the war the * ^®^*®^^!" 
Messenians abandoned Ithome, which the Lace- it^dmi^ 
dsemonians razed to the ground: the rest of the J^*®' » 
country being speedily conc[uered, such of the they a«?* 
inhabitants as did not flee either to Arcadia or completely 
to Eleusis, were reduced to complete submission. ^^^'^^^^'^ • 
Such is the abridgement of whatPausanias* gives as 
the narrative of the first Messenian war. Most of his 
details bear the evident stamp of mere late romance; and 
it will easily be seen that the sequence of events presents 
no plausible explanation of that which is really indubitable 
— the result. The twenty years* war, and the final aband- 
onment of Ithome is attested by TyrtsBUs beyond all doubt, 
as well as the harsh treatment of the conquered, Harsh 
"Like asses worn down by heavy burthens'' 3 treatment 
(says the Spartan poet), "they were compelled fotlsm^of 
to make over to their masters an entire half of the con- 
the produce of their fields, and to come in the SJewenians 
garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their «nder 
wives, as mourners at the decease of the kings ^p*'*** 
and principal persons." The revolt of their descendants, 
against a yoke so oppressive, goes by the name of the 
second Messenian war. 



war, and who were suhsequently 
enfranchised. 

The story of the Fartheniee, ob- 
scure and nnintelligible as it is, 
belongs to the fonndation of the 
coldny of Taras orTarentam(Strabo^ 
vi. p. 379). 

' See Plutarch, De Superstitione, 
p. 168. 

> See Pausan. iy. 6-U. 

An elaborate discussion is to be 
seen in Manso's Sparta on the 
authorities whom Pausanias has 
followed in his History of the Mes- 
senian Wars, 18. Beilage, torn. ii. 
p. 264. 



"It would evidently be folly (he 
observes, p. 270) to suppose that 
in the history of the Messenian 
wars, as Pausanias lays them be- 
fore us, we possess the trtte history 
of these events." 

' TyrtsBus, Fragm. 5, 6 (Sohneide- 
win). 

G. F. Hermann conceives the 
treatment of the Messenians after 
the first war as mild in comparison 
with what it became after the se- 
cond (Lebrbuch der Griech. Staats- 
alterthiimer, sect. SI), a supposition 
which the emphatic words of Tyr- 
tcetis render inadmissible. 
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Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian 
Beroit of ^^ ^ given by Myron and Diodorus, it would 
the^Mes- evidently have been very different from the 
"^'^^nst ahove, because they included Aristomenes in it^ 
Sparta— and to him the leading parts would be assigned, 
second ^g the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we 

wul ^ are not introduced to that great Messenian hero 
Aristome- — the Achilles of the epic of Bhianus^ — untU 
the second war, in which his gigantic proportions 
stand prominently forward. He is the great champion of 
his country in the three battles which are represented as 
taking place during this war: the first, with indecisive 
result, at Derae; the second, a signal victory on the part 
of the Messenians, at the Boar's Grave; the third, an 
equally signal defeat, in consequence of the traitorous flight 
of Aristokrates king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, who, 
ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messenians, had 
received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes 
sacrifice to Zeus Ithomates the sacrifice called Hekatom- 
phonia,* reserved for those who had slain with their own 
hands 100 enemies in battle. At the head of a chosen 
band he carried his incursions more than once into the heart 
of the Lacedaemonian territory, surprised Amyklae and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the unfortified 
precinct of Sparta itself, where he suspended his shield as 
a token of defiance in the temple of Athene Chalkioekus. 
Thrice was he taken prisoner, but on two occasions mar- 
vellously escaped before he could be conveyed to Sparta: 
the third occasion was more fatal, and he was cast by order 
of the Spartans into the Keadas, a deep rocky cavity in 
Mount Taygetus into which it was their habit to precipitate 
His chivai- criminals. But even in this emergency the divine 
' i^ft ^^ d *^^^ ^*® ^^* withheld from him. While the fifty 
narroV^ Messenians who shared his punishment were ail 
escapes— killed by the shock, he alone was both supported 
the second by the gods so as to reach the bottom unhurt, 
war— the Qxid euMed to find an unexpected means of 
agaiiT con- cscapc. For wheu, abandoning all hope, he had 
quered. wrapped himself up in his cloak to die, he per- 

1 This is the express comparison ' Pausan. iv. 18, 4. ' AptaT0]4ivY)v 

introduced by Pausanias, iv. 6, 2. 8i U "it xi &XXa Otu)v tic, xal 8ij 

« Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Convi* x«l xixe e^iXoaasv. 

viuiu , p. 159. Plutarch (De Herodot. Maligni- 
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ceived a fox creeping about among the dead bodies: waiting 
until the animal approached him, he grasped its tail, 
defending himself from its bites as well as he could by 
means of his cloak; and being thus enabled to find the 
aperture by which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficient- 
ly for crawling out himself. To the surprise both of 
friends and enemies he again appeared alive and vigorous 
at Eira. That fortified mountain, on the banks of the river 
Nedon, and near the Ionian sea, had been occupied by the 
Messenians after the battle in which they had been betrayed 
by Aristokrates the Arcadian; it was there that they had 
concentrated their whole force, as in the former war at 
Ithome, abandoning the rest of the country. Under the 
conduct of Aristomenes, assisted by the prophet Theoklus, 
they maintained this strong position for eleven years. At 
length they were compelled to abandon it. Yet as in the 
case of Ithome, the final determining circumstances are 
represented to have been, not any superiority of bravery 
or organization on the part of the Lacedaemonians, but 
treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal 
decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, 
Aristomenes, with his sons and a body of his countrymen, 
forced his way through the assailants and quitted the 
country — some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and 
finally migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the 
remainder of his days in Shodes, where he dwelt along 
with his son-in-law Damagetus, the ancestor of the noble 
Bhodian family called the Diagorids, celebrated for its 
numerous Olympic victories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls ^ 
the second Messenian war, or of what ought Narrative of 
rather to be called the Aristomeneis of the poet Pausanias, 
Rhianus. That after the foundation of Mess^ne, fromThe^ 
and the recall of the exiles by Epaminondas, poet 
favour and credence was found for many tales S^inde!* 
respecting the prowess of the ancient hero whom serving 
th«y invoked^ m their libations— tales weU cal- °^ ^"^^*- 

tat. p. 856) states that Herodotus 15-24. 

had mentioned Aristomends as ha- According to an incidental no« 
ving been made prisoner by the tice in Herodotus, the Samians 
Lacedeemonians: but Plutarch must affirmed that they had aided Lace- 
here have been deceived by his daemon in war against Messdnd,— 
memory, for Herodotus does not at what period we do not know 
mention Aristomends. (Herodot. iii. 66). 
< The narrative in Pausanias, ir. * ToO« H MtaaT^vlouc oI8a abxh^ 
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culated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and 
to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new in- 
habitants — there can be little doubt. And the Messenian 
maidens of that day may well have song in their pnblic 

Srocessional sacrifices, ^ how ''Aristomen^ pursuM the 
ying Lacedaemonians down to the mid-plam of Steny- 
klerus and up to the very summit of the mountain." From 
such stories (traditions they ought not to be denominated) 
Ithianus may doubtless have borrowed; but if proof were 
wanting to show how completely he looked at his materials 
from the point of view of the poet and not from that of 
the historian, we should find it in the remarkable fact 
noticed by Pausanias. Bhianus represented Leotychides 
as having been king of Sparta during the second Messenian 
war: now Leotycmdes (as Pausamas observes) did not 
reign until near a century and a half afterwards, dnring 
the Persian invasion, ^ 

To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, 
we may oppose on the side of Spai^ another 
remarkable person, less striking as a character 
of romance, but more interesting in many ways 
to the historian — ^I mean the poet Tyrtssus, a 
native of Aphidns in Attica, an inestimable ally 
of the Lacedffimonians during most part of this 
second struggle. According to a story — which 
however has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic 



The poet 
Tyrtaeus, 
the ally of 
Sparta— his 
great eifi- 
ciency and 
influ nee 
oyer the 
Spartan 
mind. 



iitl tal« aicov5ol« •ApiaTO(iivr)v Nixo- 
fxigSouc xaXoovtac (Pausan. ii. 14, 
6). The practice still continued 
in his time. 

Compare also Paaean. It. 27, 8 ; 
iy. 82, 8^. 

* Pausanias heard the song him- 
self (iy. 16, 4)— 'EiciXtYOv aai^a xh 
xa{ tcf)|xac £ti a86|i«vov: 

'E? xt liiiaov ittSlov STtvoxXi^piov 
Ic T* Cpoc axpov 

EtntT* 'ApiaTOjiivT)? xoU Aaxsfiai- 
|tovlotc. 

According to one story, the La- 
cedsmonians were said to have 
got possesBion of the person of 
Aristomen^s and killed him: they 
found in him a hairy heart (Steph. 
Bya. y. 'AvSavla). 

« Pausan. iy. 16, 1. 



Perhaps Leotyohidei WM king 
during the last reyolt of the He- 
lots ox Kessenians in 464 B.a, 
which is called the third Messe- 
nian war. He seems to haye been 
then in exile , in consequence of 
his yenality during the Thessallan 
expedition— hut not yet dead (He- 
rodot. yi. 7S). Of the reaUty of 
what Mr. Clinton calls the third 
Messenian war in 490 b.o., I see 
no adequate proof (see X'ast. HelL 
yol. L p. 267). 

The poem of Bhianus was en* 
titledMt9ai]viaxi.He also composed 
6taaaXix&, VXtaxi, 'Axaixdu See 
the fragments— they are yery few 
>-in D{intser*8 Collection^ p. 67-77. 

He seems to haye mentioned Ni- 
koteleia, the mother of Axiato- 
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orators — ^the Spartans, disheartened at the first successes 
of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and were 
directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tyrt»us, whom Pausanias and Justin 
represent as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched 
with a view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet ren- 
dering no real assistance. ^ This seems to be a colouring 
put upon the story by later writers, but the intervention 
of the Athenians in the matter in any way deserves little 
credit. 3 It seems more probable that the legendary con- 
nexion of the Dioskuri with Aphidnss, celebrated at or 
near that time by the poet Alkman, brought about through 
the Delphian oracle the presence of the Aphidnasan poet 
at Sparta. Bespecting the lameness of Tyrtseus, we can 
say nothing. But that he was a schoolmaster (if we are 
constrained to employ an unsuitable term) is highly pro- 
bable — for in that day, minstrels who composed and sung 
poems were the only persons from whom the youth received 
any mental training. Moreover his sway over the youthful 
mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid to him 
in after-days by king Leonidas — "Tyrtaeus was an adept in 
tickling the souls ofyouth.'^s "We see enough to satisfy 
us that he was by birth a stranger, though he became a 
Spartan by the subsequent recompense of citizenship con- 
ferred upon him — that he was sent through the Delphian 
oracle — that he was an impressive and efficacious minstrel 
— and that he had moreover sagacity enough to employ 
his talents for present purposes and diverse needs; being 
able not merely to re-animate the languishing courage of 
the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the discontents of 
the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 

mends (Fr. ii. p. 73) : compare Pan- Diodor. xv. 68 ; Lyonrg. oont. Leo* 

■an. iv. 14, 6. crat. p. 162. Philochorue and Kal- 

I may remark that Pausanias listhends also represented Mm as 

throughout his account of the se- a native of Aphidnm in Attica, 

cond Messenian war names king which Straho controyerts upon 

Anaxander as leading the Lace- slender grounds (viii. p. 362) ; Phi- 

diemonian troops: but he has no lochor. 7r. 66 (Didot). 

authority for so doing, as we see « Plutarch, Theseus, 0. 83: Pau- 

by iv. 16, 1. It is a pur^ calcu- san. i. 41, 6; Welcker, Alkman. 

iation of his own from the icaxi- Fragm. p. 20. 

pmv waxdpt*: of Tyrtaus. > Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 2. 'AYoe6? 

'Pausan. iv. 16, 3; Justin, iii. 5, viu>v '^;uxa« aUdXXttv. 
i. Compare Plato, Legg. ii. p. 630 ; 
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andiminislied popularity among the Spartans, i contributed 
much to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is 
no reason to doubt; nor is his name the only one to attest 
jj j^^ the susceptibility of the Spartan mind in that 
snsceptibi- dav towards music and poetry. The first estab- 
8 * jS»m ^* lishment of the Kameian festival with its musical 
^ *""* competition at Sparta, falls during the period 
assigned by Fausanias to the second Messenian war: the 
Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded 
prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for 
by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian 
oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a secUtion. 
In like manner, the Kretan Thaletas was invited thither 
during a pestilence, which his art (as it is pretended) con- 
tributed to heal (about 620 b.c.); andAlkman, Xenototus, 
Folymnastus, and Sakadas, all foreigners by birth, found 
favourable reception, and acquired popularity by their 
music and poetry. With the exception of Sakadas, who is 
a little later, all these names fall in the same centuiy as 
TyrtsBUS, between 660 b.c. — 610 b.c The fashion which 
the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, 
is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Terpander.^ 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life con- 
sisted of exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended 
together. "While the individual, strengthened by gym- 
nastics, went through his painful lessons of fatigue, endurance 
and aggression — the citizens collectively were kept in the 
constant habit of simultaneous and regulated movement in 
the warlike march, in the religious dance, and in the social 
procession. Music and song, being constantly employed 
to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit 3 of these 
multitudinous movements, became associated with the most 
powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a 
Spartan permitted to arise, and especially with those sym- 
pathies which are communicated at once to an assembled 
crowd. Indeed the musician and the minstrel were the, 
only persons who ever addressed themselves to the feeling 
of a Lacedaemonian assembly. Moreover the simple 
music of that early day, though destitute of artistical merit 
and superseded afterwards by more complicated combi- 

<Philoohorut,Frag.66,ed.Didot; 1134, 1142, 1146. 
Xiycurgus cont. Leocrat. p. 163. ' Thucyd. y. 09; Xenopb. Bepi 

* See Plutarch, De Masic&, pp. Laced, c. IS, 
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nations. Had neyertlieless a pronounced ethical character. 
•It mrought much more powerfully on the im- Powerful 
pulses and resolutions of the hearers, though it tgiiofti 
^cH^the ear less gratefully, than the scientific Jhe^oid 
conmositions of afterdays. Farther, each par- Grecian 
ticular style of music had its own appropriate ""*" *** 
mental effect — ^the Phrygian mode imparted a wild and 
maddening stimulus; the Dorian mode created a settled 
and deliherate resolution, exempt alike from the desponding 
and from the impetuous sentiments. ^ What is called the 
Dorian mode, seems to be in reality the old native Greek 
mode as contradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian 
— these being the tmree primitive modes, subdivided and 
combined only in later times, with which the first Grecian 
musicians became conversant. It probably acquired its 
title of Dorian from the musical celebrity of Sparta and 
Argos, during the seventh and sixth centuries before the 
Christian aera; but it belonged as much to the Arcadians 
and Achasans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the 
marked ethical effects, produced both by the Dorian and 
the Phrygian modes in ancient times, are facts perfectly 
well-attested, however difficult they may be to explain upon 
any general theory of music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtaeus at Sparta, 
therefore, with his martial music, and emphatic exhorta- 
tions to bravery in the field, as well as union at home, 
should have been very considerable, is perfectly consistent 
with the character both of the age and of the people; espe- 
cially as he is represented to luive appeared pursuant to 
the injunction of the Delphian oracle. From the scanty 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapaests, 
however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts: first, 
that the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous 
tp Sparta as well as to the Messenians; next, that other 
parties in Peloponnesus took part on both sides, especially 
on the side of the Messenians. So frequent and 
harassing were the aggressions of the latter upon of the ^ 
the Spartan territory, that a large portion of Spartam 
the border land was left uncultivated: scarcity wcond 
ensued, and the proprietors of the deserted farms, Mesfcenian 
driven to despair, pressed for a redivisionof the 

• Seethe tveatiee of Plutarch, De 118«, Ac. ; 88. p. 1143. Plato, Bep, 
Muaick, pauim, especially o.l7, p. lii. p. 390 i Arist. PoL vUL 6, 6-3, 
VOL. n. 2 » 
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landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtseus ciSled Eunomia. 
**Legal order," was found signally beneficial i It seems 
certain that a considerable portion of the Arcadians, to- 
gether with the Pisatae and the TWphylians, took part with 
the Messenians; there are also some statements numbering 
the Eleians among their allies, but this appears not prob* 
able. The state of the case rather seems to nave been, that 
the old quarrel between the Eleians and the Pisatas respect* 
ing the right to preside at the Olympic games, which had 
already burst forth during the preceding century in the 
reign of the Arceian Pheid6n, still continued. Unwilling 
dependents of Elis, the Pisatae and Triphylians took part 
with the subject Messenians, while the masters at Mis and 
Sparta made common cause, as they had before done against 
Pheiddn.* Pantaledn king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, 
acted as commander ofhis countrymen in co-operation with 
the Messenians; and he is farther noted for having, at the 
period of the 34th Olympiad (644 b.o.), marched a body of 
troops to Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on 
that occasion, of the presidency: that particular festival—^ 
as well as the 8th Olympiad, in which Pheid6n interfered, 
-—and the 1 04th Olympiad, in which the Arcadians marched 
in, — were always marked on the Eleian register as non- 
Olympiads, or informal celebrations. We may reasonably 
connect this temporary triumph of the Pisatans with the 
Messenian war, inasmuch as they were no match for the 
Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of Sparta with 
Elis is in perfect harmony with the scheme of Peloponne^ 
sian politics which we have observed as prevalent even 
before and during the days of Pheid6n.s The second Mes- 

The exoellent treatise l)e Hetrie * Beepecting the poeition of the 

Pindari; prefixed by M. Boeokh to Bleians and Pisata daring tbe 

hit edition of Pindar, is fall of second Messenian war, there is 

instraction upon this as well as oonfaslon in the different state- 

upon all other points oonnected ments : as thej cannot all be reooa^ 

with the Grecian music (see lib. oiled, we are compelled to mak« 

iii. c. 8. p. 238). a choice. 

> Aristot. Polit. y. 7, 1 ; Pausan. That the Bleians were allies of 

iv. 18, 2. Sparta, and the Pisatans of He«- 

* Pausftn. vi. IS, S; Strabo, rliL senia— also that tho oonteits of 

p. 866, where the Niotopoc diicdYovot Sparta and Messenia wero mixed 

mean the Pyliani of Triphylia. up with those of Blis and Pisa 

about the agonothesia of the 01ym« 
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senian war will thus stand as beginning some- pate of tiie 
where about the 33rd Olympiad, or 648 B.C., be- second war, 
tween seventy and eighty years after the close »o-W8-68i. 



plo garnet— is conformable to one 
distinct statement of Strabo (viii. 
pp. 866, 868), and to the passage 
in Pbayorinns ▼. A6y£^°(<} ^^^ ^^ 
moreoTCr indirectly sustained by 
the view given in Pansanias re- 
specting the relations between Elis 
and Pisa (yi. 22, 2), whereby it 
clearly appears that the agonothe- 
sla was a matter of standing dis- 
pute between the two,until the Pisa- 
tans were finally crushed by the 
Eleians in the time of Pyrrhus, son 
of Pantale6n. Farther, this same 
▼iew is really conformable to 
another passage in Strabo, which, 
M now printed, appears to con- 
tradict it, but which is recognised 
by Htlller and others as needing 
correction, though the correction 
which they propose seems to me 
not the best. The passage (viii. p. 
862) stands thus : IlXeovdxic V ino* 
Xi{xT)9av (Hessenians and Lacedae- 
monians) 8t& t&< dlC09Td9tlC T(bv 

Mt99i)vltt>v. T^v |Aiv ouv iepu>Tif]v xa* 
Tdxx7]9iv a&TWv q>7]9l TupTaio< tt toic 
itciiQ|xa9t xaxi xoOc xwv icaxipu>v ica- 
xipac Ttvi9Qai* rjjv H Stuxipav, xaO* 
^v iX6|xtvoi 9U|iL(x,di)rouc 'HXtlouc 
xal'ApYtlouc xal rii9ax&c dTci9X7)9av} 
'Apxd8u>v |«.4v 'Api9toxpdixif]v x6v 
'Opxofiivou ' f)a9iXia icapc^ofifMOv 
0xpax7)76v, ni9axu>v 8i UavxaXtivra 
t6v '0(i.q>aXUovoc* f|vlxa 97]9lv a&x6c 
0TpaxT)Y^9ai t6v ic6Xt|i,ov toT? Aaxt- 
8ai|AOvlot<) Ac. Here it is obvious 
that in the enumeration of allies, 
the Arcadians ought to have been 
included ; accordingly both O. Mul- 
let and Mr. Clinton (ad annum 
672 B.o.) agree in altering the pas- 
sage thus: they insert the words 
xal 'ApxaSac after the word 
'H X t lo u<| 10 that hofh Eleiana and 
PisatatiB appear as allies of Mes* 
eenia at once. I lubmit that thii 



is improbable in itself, and incon- 
sistent with the passage of Strabo 
previously noticed : the proper way 
of altering the passage is (in my 
judgement) to substitute the word 
'ApxaSac in plac0 of the word 
'HXtlouct which makes the two 
passages of Strabo consistent with 
each other, and hardly does greater 
violence to the text. 

As opposed to the view here 
adopted, there is undoubtedly tha 
passage of Pansanias (iv. 16, 4) 
which numbers the Eleians among 
the allies of Messenia, and takes 
no notice of the Pisatse. The affir- 
mation of Julius Afticanus (ap. 
Eusebium Chronic, i. p. 146, that 
the Pisats revolted from Elis in 
the SOth Olympiad, and celebrated 
the Olympic games themselves until 
01. 62, for twenty-two successive 
ceremonies) is in contradiction— 
first, with Pansanias (vi. 22, 2), 
which appears to me a clear and 
valuable statement, from its parti- 
cular reference to the three xyon- 
Olympiads—secondly, with Pausa- 
nias (v. 9, 4)^ when the Eleians in 
the 60th Olympiad determine the 
number of Hellanodikee. I agree 
with Gorsini (Fasti Attici, t. iii. 
p. 47) in setting aside the passage 
of Julius Africanus: Mr. Olinton 
(F. H. p. 263) is displeased with 
Gorsini for this suspicion^ but he 
himself virtually does the same 
thing, for in order to reconcile Jul. 
Africanus with Pansanias, he in- 
troduces a supposition quite dif- 
ferent from what is asserted by 
either of them; <. e. a joint ago- 
nothesia by Eleians and Pisatans 
together. This hypothesis of Mr. 
Glinton appears to me gratuitous 
and inadmissible: Afiricanus him- 
self meant to state something quito 

2p2 
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of the fint, and lasting, according to PansaniaSy sev^CTteen 
years; according to Plutarch, more than twenty years. < 

Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country 
after this second conquest are said to have found 
shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, ^who 
admitted them to a new home and gave them 
their daughters in marriage; and who moreover 
punished severely the treason of Aristokrates, 
kin^ of Orchomenus, in abandoning the Mes- 
semans at the battle of the Trench. That per- 



Panith- 
ment of 
th« traitor 
Aristokra* 
t«8, king 
of the Ar- 
cadian 
Oroho- 
menui. 



different, and I imagine him to 
have been misled by an erroneous 
authoritj. See Mr. Clinton, F. H. 
ad ann. 660 b.c to 680 B.o. 

' Plutarch, De 8er4 Num. Vind. 
p. 648 ; Pansan. iv. 16, 1; iv. 17, 8; 

iT. as, 2. 

The date of the second Hessenian 
war, and the interral between the 
second and the first, are points 
respecting which also there is ir- 
reoonoileable discrepancy of state- 
ment: we can only choose the 
most probable: see the passages 
collected and canvassed in O.MtLller 
. (Dorians, i. 7, 11, and in Mr. Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen. toI. i. Appendix 2. 
p. 267). 

According to Pausanias, the 
second war lasted flrom b.c. 686 — 
668, and there was an interval be- 
tween the first and the second war 
of 30 years. Justin (iii. 5) reckons 
an interval of eighty years; 
Susebius an interval of ninety 
years. The main evidence is the 
passage of Tyrtaeus, wherein that 
poet, speaking during the second 
war, says, "The fathers of our 
fathers conquered Messdnft." 

Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly 
to the view of Pausanias ; he sup- 
poses that the real date is only 
six years lower (679—662). But I 
agree with Clavier (Histoire des 
Premiers Temps de la Grdoe, t. ii. 
p. 233) and O. MUller (1. c.) in 
thinking that an interval of thirty 



nine years is too short to suit the 
phrase of fathera* fathers. Speak- 
ing in the present year (1846), it 
would not be held proper to say, 
'The fathers of our fathers carried 
on the war between 1793 and the 
peace of Amiens ;" we should 
rather say, "The fathers of our 
fathers carried on the American 
war and the Seven Years* war.» 
An age is marleed by its mature 
and even elderly members — by those 
between thirty- five and fifty-five 
years of age. 

Agreeing as I do here with O. 
Mtlller, against Mr. Clinton^ I 
also agree with him in thinking 
that the best mark which we 
possess of the date of the se- 
cond Messenian war is the state- 
ment respecting Pantaledn: the 
84th Olympiad, which Pantaledn 
celebrated, probably fell within 
the time of the war ; which would 
thus be brought down much later 
than the time assigned by Pau- 
sanias, yet not so far down as 
that named by Eusebius and 
Justin: the exact year of its com- 
mencement, however^ we have no 
means of fixing. 

Erebs, in his discussions on the 
Fragments of the lost Books of 
Diodorus, thinks that that historian 
placed the beginning of the sJ(:ond 
Messenian war in the 36th Olym- 
piad (B.C. 640) (Erebs, Lectiones 
Diodoreae, p. 254—260). 
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fidious leader was put to death and his race dethroned, 
while the crime as well as the punishment was farther 
commemorated by an inscription, which was to be seen 
near the altar of Zeus Lykseus in Arcadia. The inscrip- 
tion doubtless existed in the days of ILallisthenes, in the 
generation after the restoration of Messene. But whether 
it had any existence prior to that event, or what degree of 
truth there may be in the story about Aristokrates, we are 
unable to determine :i the son of Aristokrates, named Aris- 
todemus, is alleged in another authority to have reigned 
afterwards at Orchomenus.2 That which stands strongly 
marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 
against Sparta — a sentiment which was in its full vigour 
at the time of the restoration of Messene. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the 
complete subjugation of the Messenians. Such Spartans 
of them as remained in the country were reduced acquure the 
to a servitude probably not less hard than that west of 
which TyrtsBus described them as having en- Taygetus. 
dured between the first war and the second. In after- 
times, the whole territory which figures on the map as 
Messenia, — south of the river Nedon, and westward of the 
summit of Taygetus, — appears as subject to Sparta, and as 
forming the western portion of Laconia; distributed (in 
what proportion we know not) between Perioekic towns 
and Helot villages. By what steps, or after what degree 
of farther resistance, the Spartans conquered this country 
we have no information ; but we are told that they made 
over Asine to the expelled Dry opes from the Argolic 

Seninsula, and Moth6ne to the fugitives from Nauplia.^ 
[or do we hear of any serious revolt from Sparta in this 
territory until 150 years afterwards,* subsequent to the 
Persian invasion, — a revolt which Sparta, after serious 
efforts, succeeded in crushing^ so that the territory 

' Diodor. xv. 66 ; Polyb. iv. 83, position of the . gods ; whereas 

who quotes Eallisthends ; Faus. Fausanias describes the treason of 

viii. 6, 8. Neither the inscription, Aristokratds at the battle of the 

as cited by Folybius, nor the Trench as palpable and flagrant, 

allusion in Plutarch (De Ser& > Herakleid. Pontic, ap. Diog. 

Numin. Vindictft, p. 648), appears Laert. i. 94. 

to fit the narrative of Pausanias, ' Pansan. iy. 24, 2; It* 84, 0; 

for both of them imply secret and It. 86, 2. 

long-concealed treason, tardily * Tlmoyd. 1. 101, 
bxoaght to light by the inter- 
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remained in her power until her defeat atLeuktra, which led 
to the foundation of Messene by Epaminondas. The ferti- 
lity of the plains — especially of the central portion near 
the river Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, modem 
as well as ancient — rendered it an acquisition highly valu- 
able. At some time or other, it must of course have been 
formally partitioned among the Spartans, but it is probable 
that different and successive allotments were made, accord- 
ing as the various portions of territory, both to the east 
and to the west of Taygetus, were conquered. Of all this 
we have no information. ^ 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are knovni 
to UB, we may see enough to warrant us in making two re- 
The Mesie- ^^^^^ks. Both were tedious, protracted, and pain- 
nian ful, showiug how slowlv the results of war were 

h»d*no'con- ^^®^ gathered, and adding one additional Ulus- 
Biderabie tratiou to provc how much the rapid and in- 
Sac^^^ stantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia 
lived in by the Dorians, which the Herakleid legend sets 
townships ^^rth, is Contradicted by historical analogy. Both 
and were characterised by a similar defensive pro- 

Tiiiagea. ceeding on the part of the Messenians — the oc- 
cupation of a mountain difacult of access, and the fortifica- 
tion of it for the special purpose and resistance — Ithdme 
(which is said to have had already a small town upon it) 
in the first war, Eira in the second. It Is reasonable to 
infer from hence that neither their principal town Steny- 
klerus, nor any other town in their country, was strongly 
fortified so as to be calculated to stand a siege; that there 
were no walled towns among them analogous to Myken» 
and Tiryns on the eastern portion of Peloponnesus: and 
that perhaps what were called towns were, like Sparta it- 
self, clusters of unfortified villages. The subsequent state 
of Helotism into which they were reduced is in consistency 
with this dispersed village residence during their period 
of freedom. 

* Pansanias says, rj)v fiiv &XX7]v really taking arms against his 

MtaoTjvlav, itXrjv x^c ' Aaivaiu)v, a^Tol brethren, to which he replies, ''No ; 

SieXdYx^vov, &c. (iy. 24, 2). I am only marching to the unal- 

In an apophthegm ascribed to lotted portion of the territory." 

King Folydorus, leader of the (Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic; 

Spartans during the first Messenian p. 231.)— iicl t^v dxXi^p«»tov ^cbpov. 
war, he is asked, whether he is 
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The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counter- 
part and sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. Beiatiom 
Unwilling subjects themselvesi the Pisatans had of Pisa 
lent their aid to the Messenian&^and their king ^^^ ^^*"' 
Pantale6n, one of the leaders of this combined force, had 

fained so great a temporary success, as to dispossess the 
Ueians of the agonothesia or administration of the games 
for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. Though 
again reduced to their condition of subjects, tiiey mani- 
fested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th Olym- 
piad, under Damophdn, the son of Pantaledn, and l^e 
Meians marched into their country to put them down, but 
were persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. 
At length, shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother 
of Damoph6n, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants 
of Dyspontium and the other villages in the Pisatid, 
assisted by those of Makistus, Skillus and the other towns 
in Triphyua, took up arms to throw off the yoke of Elis; 
but their strength was inadequate to the undertaking. 
They were completely conquered; Dyspontium was dis- 
mantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to flee the country, 
from whence most of them emi^ated to the colonies of 
Epidamnus and Apollonia in Epirus. The inhabitants of 
lifiikistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, 
while the territory became more thoroughly subject to 
Elis than it had been before. These incidents seem to 
have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, or b.o. 580; and 
the dominion of Elis over her PerioBJdd territory was thus 
as well assured as that of Sparta. ^ The separate denomi- 
nations both of Pisa and Triphylia became more and more 
merged in the sovereign name of Elis : the town of Lepreum 
alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained a separate 
name and a sort of half-autonomy down to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles 
against tneEleians.^ But towards the period of the Pelo- 

■ Paasan. ▼!. 22, 3; y. 8^ 8; r. pare alto Steph. Bya, t. TpifuXiocj 

10, S: Strabo, yiii. p. 856-867. f) *HXi«;. 

The temple in honour of Zeus Eyen in the sixth Olympiad an 

at Oljmpia was first erected by inhabitant of Dyspontium is pro- 

the Bleians out of the spoils of claimed as yictor at the stadium, 

this expedition (Pausan. y. 10, 2). under the denomination of "an 

* Thucyd. y. 81. Eyen Lepreum Xleian from Dyspontium ;" pro- 
Is characterised as Bleian, how- claimed by the Eleians of course 
eyer (Aristoph. Ayes 149): com- —the like in the 27th Olympiad: 
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ponneBian war, the political interests of Lacedsemon had 
straggles become considerably changed, and it was to her 
advantage to maintain the independence of the 
subordi^^ states against the superior: acccucd- 
ingly, we find her at that time upholding the au- 
tonomy of Lepreum. From what cause the 
devastation of tneTriphyliantownsbyElis which 
Herodotus mentions as having happened in his 
time, arose, we do not know; the &ct seems to 
indicate a continual yearning for their original 
independence, which was still commemorated, 
down to a much later period, by the ancient Amphiktyony 
at Samikum in Triphylia in honour of Foseid6n — a common 
religious festival frequented by all the Triphylian tovms 
and celebrated by the inhabitants of Makistus, who sent 
round proclamation of a formal truce for the holy period, i 
The LacedsBmonians, after the close of the Feloponnesian 
war had left them undisputed heads of Greece, formally 
upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns against 
Elis, and seem te have countenanced their endeavours to 
attach themselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which how- 
ever was never fully accomplished. Their dependence 
on Elis became loose and uncertain, but was never wholly 
shaken off.^ 



see Stephen. Bjs. t. Auaxdvtiov, 
which shows that the inhabitants 
of the Pisatid cannot have ren- 
dered themselyes independet of 
Elis in the 26th Olympiad, as 
Strabo alleges (Tiii. p. 366.) 

» Herodot. iT. IMj Strabo, viii. 
p. 313. 



* Diodor. zir. 17; zr, 77; Xeaof h. 
Hellen. iii. 2, 28, 26. 

It was about this period probabll 
that the idea of the loeal apony* 
mns, Triphylus, son of Arkaa, 
was first introduoed (Polyb. iY. 
77). 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CONQUESTS OP SPABTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I HAVB described in the last two chapters, as far as our im- 
perfect evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession 
both of the southern portion of Xaconia along the course 
of the Eurotas down to its mouth, and of the Messenian 
territory westward. Her progress towards Arcadia and 
Argolis is now to be sketched, so as to conduct her to that 
position which she occupied during the reign of Peisistratus 
at Athens, or about 560-540 b.o., — a time when she had 
reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, and 
when she was confessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 
The central region of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, 
had never received any immigrants from without. Its 
indigenous inhabitants — a strong and hardy race of moun- 
taineers, the most numerous HeUenic tribe in the peninsula, 
and the constamb hive for mercenary troops i — state of 
were among the rudest and poorest of Greeks, -^-rcadia. 
retaining for the longest period their original subdivision 
into a number of petty hill-villages, each independent of 
the other; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian 
name (though they had some common sacrifices, such as the 
festival of the Lyksean Zeuis, of Despoina, daughter of 
Poseid6n and Demeter, and of Artemis Hymma^) was 
more loose and ine£Pective than that of G-reeks generally, 

> Hennippus ap. AthensB. L p. in Arcadia, celebrates with great 

17. 'AvSpdiicoS' ix OpUYla^, &ic6 8' solemnity, during the march up- 

'ApxaSlac iicixoupou^. Also Xenoph. ward, the festival and games of 

Hellen. TiL 1, 28. nXttatov 6i <puXov the Lykaea (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 3. 

Tu>v *£XXv)vtxu>v xb 'ApxaSixov tti], 10; compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 

Ac. 142). 

* Pausaa. Tiii. 9, V; viii. 37, 6; Many of the forests in Arcadia 

Tiii. 38, 3. Xenias, one of the contained not only wild boars, 

fenerals of Oreek mercenaries in but bears, in the days of Pausanias 

the service of Gyrus the younger, (Tiii. 28, 4). 
V native of the Parrhasian district 
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either in or out of Peloponnesus. The Arcadian villagers 
were UBually denominated by the names of regionsi coin- 
cident with certain ethnical subdivisions — the Azanes, the 
Parrhasiii the liaenalii (adjoining Mount Msenalus), the 
EutrSsii, the JEgytsd, the Skiritae,^ &c. Some considerable 
towns however there were— taggregations of villages or 
demes which had been once autonomous. Of these the 
principal were Teffea and Mantineia, bordering on Ijaconia 
and ^ffolis — Orchomenus, PheneuS| and Stymphalns, to- 
wards uie north-east, boiderinff on Achaia and Fhlius — 
Kleit6r and Hersea, westward, vmere the counlry is divided 
from Elis and Triphylia by tiie woody mountains of Pholoe 
and Erymanthus — and Phi^aleia, on the south-western 
border near to Mess'enia. The most powerful of aR were 
Teffea and Mantineia 2— conterminous towns, nearly equal 
in forcei dividing between them the cold and high plain of 
Tnpolitza, and separated by one of those capricious torrents 
which only escape through katabothra* To regulate the 
efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring Mendly 
co-operation of both the towns; and when their frequent 
jealousies brought on a quarrel, the mor^ aggressive of the 
two inundated me territory of its neighbour as one means 
of annoyance. The power of Tegea, which had grown up 
out of nine constituent townsmps originally separate,' 
appears to have been more ancient than that of ite rival; 
as we may judge from its splendid heroic pretensions 
connected with the name of Echemus, and from the post 
conceded to its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, 
which was second in distinction only to that of the I^tce- 

* Pausan. Tiii. 26, 6; Strabo, viii of Kleisthenfis presented himaelf, 

p. 888. was between Kleit6r and Padpbis 

Soma geographers distributed (Herod, vi. 127 ; Pans. yiii. 93, 6). 

the Arcadians into three subdi- A Delphian oracle, howerer, 

Tisions, Azanes, Parrhasii, and reckons the inhabitants of Phlga- 

Trapesnntii. Asan passed for the leia, in the southwestern comer 

son of Areas, and his lot in the of Arcadia, among the Aaanes 

diyisionof the paternal inheritance (Pans. yiii. 42, 8). 

w>s said to hare contained seyen- The burial-place of Areas was 

teen towns (A< iXax<v 'ACiqv). 8te- supposed to be on Mount Masnalas 

phan. Byz. y. 'ACavla— Ila^^aala* (Pans. yiii. •, 2). 

Kleitdr seems the chief place in * Thucyd. y. 66. Compare tha 

Azania, as far as we can infer description of the ground in Pro- 

f^m genealogy (Pausan. yiii. 4, fessorBoss(BeisenimPeloponne8| 

2, 8). Poaus or PEos, from whence iy. 7). 

the Asanian suitor of the daughter * Strabo, yiii. p« 887, 
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dsemonians. 1 If it be correct, as Strabo asserts, ^ that the 
incorporation of the town of Mantineia, out of its five sepa- 
rate Demes, was brought about by ^the Argeians, we may 
conjecture that the latter adopted this proceeding as a 
means of providing some check upon their powerful neigh- 
bours of Tegea. The plain common to Tegea andMantineia 
was bounded to the west by the wintry heights of MsBnalus,^ 
beyond which, as far as the boundaries of Laconia, Messenia, 
and Triphylia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small and 
tmimportant townships or villages — without any consider- 
able town, before the important ste^ taken by Epaminondas 
in founding Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of 
Lieuktra. The mountaineers of these regions who joined 
Epamin6ndas before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when 
Mantineia and most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed 
to him) were so inferior to the other Greeks in equipment, 
that they still carried as their chief weapon, in place of 
the spear, nothing better than tie ancient club.* 



' Herodot. ix. 27. 

* Strabo, 1. o. Mantineia is 
reckoned among the oldest oities 
of Arcadia (Polyb. ii. 64). Both 
Mantineia and Orchomenns had 
originally occupied yery lofty hill 
eitea, and had been rebuilt on a 
larger scale, lower down nearer 
to the plain (Fausan. yiii. 8, 3; 
12,4; 13, 2). 

In regard to the relations, during 
the early historical period, between 
Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there 
is a new fragment of Diodoms 
(among those recently published 
by Dldot out of the Excerpta in 
the Escurial library, Fragment. 
Historic. Grsecor. toI. ii. p. yiii.). 
The Argeians had espoused the 
cause of the Arcadians against 
Sparta; and at the expense of 
considerable loss and suffering, 
had regained such portions of 
Arcadia as she had conquered. 
The king of Argos restored this 
reooyered territory to the Ar- 
eadians:but the Argeians generally 
were angry that he did not retain 
it and distribute it among them 



as a reward for their losses in the 
contest. They rose in Insurrection 
against the Idng, who was forced 
to flee, and take refuge at Tegea. 
We haye nothing to Illustrate 
this fragment, nor do we know to 
what king, date, or eyents, it 
relates. 

* MaivaXlv) Suax^^l^cpec (Delphian 
Oracle, ap. Pans. yiii. 0, 2). 

* Xenophon, in describing the 
ardour with which Epaminondas 
inspired his soldiers before this 
final battle, says (yiL 6, 20), itpo- 
96|xu>c |JLiv iXtuxoBvTO ol Iniceic xoi 
xpdvT], xeXeOovToc Ixelvou* itctxpi- 
q>ovTo 6i xalT(Uv*Apxdi8u>v 6icXixai, 
p6naXa Sx^^'^*^) ^^ OYjpatoi 
Cvxec icdvxsc 64 f|xovu>vxo xol 
X6yx«< xal {tax^^P^^} *>^ 4Xa|i- 
icp6vovxo x4c 4ffiel6a^. 

It is hardly oonceiyable that these 
Arcadian clubmen should have 
possessed a shield and a full 
panoply. The language of Xeno- 
phon in calling them hoplites, 
and the term insYpdcpovxo (properly 
referring to the inscription on the 
shield) appear to be conceiyed in 
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Both Tegea and Ifantineia held several of these smaller 
T6ff«» and -^^^^^^ townships near them in a sort of de- 
lUntineia pendonco, and were anxious to extend this em- 
^wSfSi P^® ^^®^ others: daring the Feloponnesian war, 
AxoadiMi we find the Mantineians establishing and gar- 
befSe the ^^^^^ * fortress at Kypsela among the IPar- 
baiiding ^ rhasii, near the site in wnich Megalopolis was 
^^oul!**^*" afterwards bnilt.* But at this period, Sparta, 
^^ ** as the political chief of Hellas — haying a atrong 

interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, small and great, 
as much isolated from each other as possible, and in 
checking all schemes for the formation of local confeder- 
acies — stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy 
of these smaller Arcadians, and drove back the Mantineians 
within their own limits.' At a somewhat later period, 
during the acmd of her power, a few years before the battle 
of Leuktra, she even proceeded to the extreme length of 
breaking up the unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls 
to be razed, and the inhabitants to be again parcelled into 
their five original Demes — a violent arrangement which 
the turn of political events very soon reversed. ' It was 
not until after the battle of Leuktra and the depression 
of Sparta that any measures were taken for the formation 
of an Arcadian political confederacy ;« and even then the 
jealousies of the separate cities rendered it incomplete and 
short-lived. The ffreat permanent change, the establish- 
ment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the ascendency 
of Epaminondas. Forty petty Arcadian townships, among 
those situated to the west of Mount Msenalus, were aggre- 
gated into the new city; the jealousies of Tegea, Mantineia, 
and Kleitor, were for a while suspended; and oekists came 

a spirit of oontemptnoiiB ineeringj xobz Aaxe8ai|tovlouc, ol Tqp icovtl 

proceeding from Xenophon's miso- nXdovtC) Ac. 

Theban tendencies: ^the Arcadian ' Thncyd. t. 83, 47, 81. 

hoplites with their clubs put them- * Thucyd. 1. c. Compare the in- 

selyes forward to be as good as the structiye speech of Kleigends, the 

Thebans." That these tendencies envoy from Akanthu8,addres8ed to 

of Xenophon show themselves in the Lacedemonians, b.o. 882 (Xen. 

expressions very unbecoming to Hellen. v. 2, 15—16). 

the dignity of history (though * Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 1-6 ; Dlo- 

curious as evidences of the time) dor. xv. 19. 

may be seen by vii. 5, 12, where * Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 6, 10-11; 

he says of the Thebans— ivTauQa vii. 1, 23-2S. 

5^)01 K u p n V i V X s c, ol vcvixi2x6tc€ 
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from all of them, as well as from the districts of the Mgsnalii 
and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new establishment 
a genuine Pan- Arcadian character, i It was thus that there 
arose for the first time a powerful city on the borders of 
Liaconia and Messenia, rescuing the Arcadian townships 
from their dependence on Sparta, and imparting to them 
political interests of their own, which rendered them both 
a check upon their former chief and a support to the re- 
established Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of 
the reader for one moment to events long posterior in the 
order of time (Megalopolis was founded in 370 b.c), in order 
that he may understand, by contrast, the general course of 
those incidents of the earlier time, where direct accounts 
are wanting. The northern boundary of the j. 
Spartan territory was formed by some of the ments of' 
many small Arcadian townships or districts, ®p*'**, 
several of which were successively conqiiered by southern 
the Spartans and incorporated with their dom- toundai^ 

• • 1-1 "Ljii'i' IT of Axoadia. 

imon, though at what precise time we are unable 
to say. We are told that Charilaus, the reputed nephew 
and ward of Lykurgus, took -^gys, and that he also invaded 
the territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he 
was defeated and taken prisoner: ^ we also hear that the 
Spartans took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, 
but were driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian 
Oresthasians. ^ During the second Messenian war the Ar- 
cadians are represented as cordially seconding the Messe- 
nians: and it may seem perhaps singular, that while neither 
Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned in this war, the more 
distant town of Orchomenus, with its king Aristokrates, 
takes the lead. But the facts of the contest come before 
us with so poetical a colouring, that we cannot venture to 

» Fausan. riil. 27, 5. No cekist cal confederation of Arcadia. 

is mentioned from Orchomenus, The oration of Demosthenes, 

though three of the petty town- bizkp MeY^^O'toXiTtuv, strongly at- 

ships contributing (auvTeXouvxa) to tests the importance of this city, 

Orchomenus were emhodied in the especially o. 10 — i&v ftsv dvaipe- 

new city. The feud between the Qu)ai xal 8ioixio9ti)aiv, la)rupo^« Aa- 

neighhouring cities of Orchomenus xsSai(xovloic a066c doTiv etvai, &o, 

and Mantineia was bitter (Xen. * Fausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 7, 3j viii. 

Hellen. vi. 5, 11-22). Orchomenus 48 1 3. 

andHfireea both opposed the politi- » Pausan, viii. 89, 2. 
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draw BBj positive inference as to the times to which thej 
are referrecL 

(Enusi and Elarystos seem to have belonged to the 
Spartans in the davs of Alkman: moreover the district 
called Skiiitis, bordering on the territory of Tegea — as 
well as Belemina and Maleatis, to the westward, and iKaiys 
to the eastward and south-eastward, of Skirl tis — forming all 
together the entire northern frontier of Sparta, and all 
occupied by Arcadian inhabitants — had been 
conquered andmade part of the Spartan territory > 
before 600 b.o. Ana Herodotus tells us, that at 
this period the Spartan kings Leon and Hegesi- 
kles contemplated nothing less than the conquest 
of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from tiie JDel- 
phian oracle a blessing on their enterprise.' The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the 
whole of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the 
usual equivocations of laufroage, to trj their fortune against 
Tegea. Flushed with their course of previous success, not 
less than by the favourable construction which they pat 
upon the words of the oracle, the Lacedsemonians marched 
against Tegea with such enture confidence of success, as to 
carry with them chains for the purpose of binding their 
expected prisoners. But the result was disappointment 
and defeat. They were repulsed with loss ; and the prisoners 
whom they left behind, bound in the very chains which their 



UnsncoeBS- 

ful at- 

tempi of 

the 

Spartans 

against 

Tegea. 



■ Alkman, Fr. U, Weloker; 
Strabo, x. p. 446. 

*That the Skiritn were Arcadians 
is well-known (Thno. v. 47 ; Steph. 
Bys. T. 2xlpoc) ; the possession of 
Belemina was disputed with Sparta, 
in the days of her comparatire 
humiliation, by the Arcadians: 
see Plutarch, Eleomenfts, 4 ; Pau- 
san. Yiii. 85, 4. 

Bespecting EarysB (the border 
town of Sparta, where the 8iaf)a- 
•n^pia were sacrificed, Thuc. v. 66) 
see PhoHua Kapoixcia— iopti^ 
'ApTipLiSoc* xac 8i Kap6ac *Apxdi^v 
o&aac dicexipLOVTO AaxeSaifi.6vtou 

The readiness with which Earyie 
and the Maleates rerolted against 
Sparta after the battle of Leuktra. 



even before the inrasion of Laco- 
nia by the Thebans, exhibits them 
apparently as conquered foreign 
dependencies of Sparta, without 
any kindred of race (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. Ti. 6, 24-26; vii. 1, 28). Leuk- 
tron in the Maleatis seems to hare 
formed a part of the territory of 
Megalopolis in the days of Kleo- 
men6s m. (Plutarch , KleomeD^s, 
6); in the Peloponnesian war it 
was the frontier town of Sparta 
towards Mount Lykieum (Thuc. r. 
68). 

" Herod. L 66. «aT^9po^oavTs; 
'Apx(i8u>vxpioaovtcstvat, i]^pt)an}pid- 
CovTO sv AiXfoiai sicl ic&a{) t^ 
'Apxd8u>v X^PD* 
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own anny had brought, were constrained to servile labour 
on the plain of Tegea — the words of the oracle being thus 
literally fulfilled, though in a sense difPerent from uiat in 
which the Lacedsdmonians had first understood them.^ 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were con- 
stantly unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, 
and this strenuous resistance probably prevented them from 
extending their conquests farther among the petty states 
of Arcadia. 

At length in the reign of AnaxandridSs and Arist6, 
the successors of Leon and Hegesikles (about They are 
560 B.O.), the Delphian oracle, in reply to a ques- directed by 
tion from the Spartans — which of tne gods they to\ring to 
ought to propitiate in order to become victorious Sparta the 
— enjoined them to find and carry to Sparta the the^ hVo 
bones of Orestes, son of Agamemn6n. After a Orestsa. 
vain search, since they did not know where the body of 
OrestSs was to be found, they applied to the oracle for more 
specific directions, and were told that the son of Agamem- 
ndn was buried at Tegea itself, in a place "where two blasts 
were blowing under powerful constraint, — where there was 
stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruc- 
tion.** These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky 
accident. During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the 
chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen youth who acted as the 
moveable police of the country under the ephors, visited 
the place, and entered the forge of a blacksmith — ^who men- 
tioned to him, in the course of conversation, that in sinking 
a well in his outer court he had recently discovered a coffin 
containing a body seven cubits long; astounded at the sight, 
he had leffc it there undisturbed, ft struck Lichas that the 
gigantic relic of aforetime could be nothing else but the 
corpse of Orestes, and he felt assured of this when he re- 
flected how accurately the indications of the oracle were 
verified; for there were the "two blasts blowing by con- 
straint^" in the two bellows of the blacksmith: there was 
"the stroke and counter-stroke" in his hammer and anvil, 
as well as the "destruction upon destruction" in the mur- 
derous weapons which he was forging. Lichas said nothing, 
but returned to Sparta with his discovery, which he com- 

' Herod. 1. 67; Pansan. iii. 8, 6; chains suspended in the temple of 
▼iii. 46, 2. Athdnd Alea at Tegea. 

Hetodotm saw the identical 
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mnnicated to the aathorities, who, by a concerted scheme. 
banished him under a pretended criminal accosation. He 
then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of an exiles 
prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, 
and when he found himself in possession, dug up and carried 
off to Sparta ihe bones of the venerated h^o. ^ 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character 
Their op#. of the contest was changed; the Spartans £ound 
I^Mt themselves constantly victorious over the T^e- 
TegM be- Aus. But it does not seem that these victories 
■ucMMfS* ^®^ ^ "*y positive result, though they might 
nerertbe- ' perhi^B scrvc to euforco the practical conviction 
mlinu?** of Spartan superiority ; for ihe territory of Tegea 
her inde^ remained unimpaired, and its autonomy noway 
pendence. restrained. During ihe Persian invasion Tegea 
ai>pear8 as the willing ally of Lacedsmon, and as the second 
military power in the Peloponnesus ;> and we may £ftirly 

Presume that it was chiefly the strenuous resistance of ihe 
'egeans which prevented the LacedsBmonians from extend- 
ing their empire over the larger portion of the Arcadian 
communities. These latter always maintained their inde- 
pendence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presidmg 
power in Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly 
as to the disposal of their militaiy force. AndtheininuaEice 
which Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main 
item in ner power, never seriously shaken until the battle 
of Leuktra ; which took away her previous means of ensuring 
success and plunder to her minor followers. ^ 

Having thus related the extension of the power of 
Sparta on her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to 
mention her acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern 
. side, towards Argos. Originally (as has been 

of*8p»rt»*' before stated) notmerely the province of Kynuria 
towards an^ the Thyreatis, but also the whole coast down 
co'nquMt of to the promoutory of Malea, had either been part 
Thj^estis of the territory of Arffos or belonged to the 
by Sparta, ^g^ jj^^ confederacy. We learn from Herodotus,* 
that before the time when the embassy from Croesus king 

> Herod. 1. 69-70. dpitiCooffi, Ae. 

* Herod, iz. 26. This was said to the Iiaeed»- 

* Xenoph. Hellen. r. i, 19. 'Qaictp monians about ten years before iho 
*Apx4^t«, 8t«v p.t9' 6f*u)v Tu)ai, xk battle of Leuktra. 

Tt a6TU>v au>Cou9i xal xa aXXorpia ^ Herod, i. 82. 
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of Lydia came to solicit aid in Greece (about b47 b.c.), the 
whole of this territory had fallen into the power of Sparta ; 
but how long before, or at what precise epoch, we have no 
information. A considerable victory is said to have been 
gained by the Argeians over the Spartans in the 27th 
Olympiad or 669 b.c, atHysise, on the road between Argos 
and Tegea. * At that time it does not seem probable that 
Kynuria could have been in the possession of the Spartans 
• — so that we must refer the acquisition to some period in 
the following century; though Pausanias places it much 
earlier, during the reign of Theopompus^ — and Eusebius 
connects it with the first establishment of the festival called 
' Gymnopsedia at Sparta in 678 b.c. 

About the year 547 b.c, the Argeians made an effort 
to reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, wnich led to ^^^^^ ^^ 
a combat long memorable in the annals of Grecian the 8oo 
heroism. It was agreed between the two powers J^^^^^pio^g 
that the possession of this territory should be between" ' 
determined by a combat of 300 select champions ^^"J* JJ^ 
on each side ; the armies of both retiring, in order decide the 
to leave the field clear. So undaunted, and so J^tif^"*®*^ 
ec[ual was the valour of these two chosen compa- ThyreStis 
nies, that the battle terminated by leaving only qxT^'J. °' 
three of them alive -^Alken6r and Chromius * 

among the Argeians, Othryades among the Spartans. The 
two Argeian warriors hastened home to report their victory, 
but Othryades remained on the field, carried off the arms 
of the enemy's dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his 
position until he was joined by his countrymen the next 
morning. Both Argos and Sparta claimed the victoiy for 
their respective champions, and the dispute after all was 
decided by a general conflict, in which the Spartans were 
the conquerors, though not without much slaughter on both 
sides. The brave Othnrades, ashamed to return home as 
the single survivor of the 300, fell upon his own sword on 
the field of battles 

This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which 
did not again pass^ until a very late period of Grecian 
history, under the power of Argos. The preliminary duel of 
300, with its uncertain issue, though well-established as to 

> Pansan. ii. 25, 1. * Pausan. iii. 7, 6. 

■ Uorod. i. 82; Straho, viii. p. 876. 
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the general fact, was represented by the Argeians in a man- 
ner totally dijfferent from the above etoiy, which 
seems to have been current amons the Lacedse- 
monians.* But the most remarKable circum- 
staiice is, that more than a century afterwards — 
when the two powers were negotiating for a re- 
newal of the then eicpiring truce — the Argeians, 
still hankering after this uieir ancient territory, 
desired the LacedsBmonians to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion; which being refused, they next stipulated for the pri- 
vilege of trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the 
former, at any time except during the prevalence of war or 
of epidemic disease. The historian tells us that the L^ce- 
dsemonians acquiesced in this proposition, though they 
thought it absurd, 3 in consequence of their anxiety to keep 
their relations with Argos at that time smooth and pacific. 
But there is no reason to imagine that the real duel, in 
which Othryades contended, was considered as absurd at 
the time when it took place or during the istge immediately 
succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous pugnacity 
which is noticed among the attributes of the early Greeks «, 
and also with various legendary exploits, such as the single 
combat ofEchemus andHyllus, ofMelanthusandXanthus, 



< The Argeiakit showed at Argos 
a statue of Perilans, son of Alk6- 
nAr, killing Othryades (Pausan. ii. 
20, 6; ii, 88, 6; compare x. 9, 6, 
and the references in Larcher ad 
Herodot. L 62). The narrative of 
Chrysermtis, h xplty IIeXoicovvv)3ia- 
nwv (as given in Plutarch, Parallel. 
Hellenie. p. 806), it different in 
many respects. 

Fauianias found the Thyreatis in 
possession of the Argeians (iii. 88, 
6). They told him that they had 
recovered it by adjudication ; when 
or by whom we do not know : it 
seems to have passed back to Argos 
before the close of the reign of 
Kleomends III. at Sparta (220 b.o.), 
Polyb. iv. 36. 

Strabo even reckons Prasin as 
Argeian, to the south of Eynuria 
(viii. p. 868), though in his other 
passage (p. 374), seemingly cited 



from Ephorus, it is treated as Iiace- 
dsemonian. Compare lCan80,8partay 
vol. ii. Beilage L p. 48. 

Bnsebius, placing this duel at a 
much earlier period (01. 27, 8, 678 
B.C.), ascribes the first foundation 
of the Gymnopiedia at Sparta to 
the desire of commemorating the 
event. Pausanias (iii. 7, 8) places 
it stm farther back, in the reign 
of Theopompus. 

« Thucyd. v. 41. lot? 8i Aaxe8ai- 
f&ovloic t6 (Aiv icpu>Tov iS6xei ficopia 
etvat xauxa, ixstxa (iictQ6(«ouv 7&p 
FdvTa>« xh 'Apjo^ ^IXiov lx»iv) 6ov«- 
X(i>pY}oav if' etc ^^louv, xal ^uvtjpd- 
fpavTO. 

* Herodot. vii. 9. Oompare the 
challenge which Herodotus alleges 
to have been proclaimed to the 
Spartans by Mardoniui, through a 
herald, just before the battle of 
P}atfea (ix. 48). 
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of Menelatis • and Paris, &c. Moreover, the heroism of 
Othryades and his countrymen was a popular theme for 
poets not only at the Spartan gymnopflBdia, » but also else- 
where, and appears to have been frequently celebrated. 
The absurdity attached to this proposition, then, Alteration 
during the Peloponnesian war— in the minds even in Grecian 
•of the Spartans, the most old-fashioned and un- J?ihi°pia^ 
changing people in Greece — is to be ascribed to tice of de- 
a change in the Grecian political mind, at and ^^}q^\j^^ 
•after the Persian war. The habit of political select 
calculation had made such decided progress ci»ft>»lP*o»»8» 
among them, that the leading states especially had be- 
come familiarised with sometning like a statesmanlike 
view of their resources, their dangers, and their obligations. 
How lamentably deficient this sort of sagacity was during 
the Persian invasion, will appear when we come to describe 
that imminent crisis of Grecian independence: but the 
events of those days were well calculated to sharpen it for 
the future, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had 
become far more refined political schemers than thfeir fore- 
fathers. And thus it happened that the proposition to 
settle a territorial dispute by a duel of chosen champions, 
admissible and even becoming a century before, came after- 
wards to be derided as childish. 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus 
to have been lonians, but completely dorised Kynurians 
through their long subj ection to Argos, by whom in ArgoUs 
they, were governed as Perioeki. Pausanias j^^^^io^nio 
gives a different account of their race, which he race, but 
traces to the eponymous hero Kynurus son of dorised. 
Perseus: but he does not connect them with the Kynurians 
whom he mentions in another place as a portion of the 
inhabitants of Arcadia. 2 It is evident, that even in the 
time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive descent 
were nearly effaced. He says they were "Omeates and 
Periceki" to Argos; and it appears that the inhabitants 
of OmesB also, whom Argos had reduced to the same depen- 
dent condition, traced their eponymous hero to an Ionic 
stock — Omeus was the son of the Attic Erechtheus.^ 

* Athense. xt. p. 678. graphie der Griechen and B5mer, 

* Herod, viii. 73; Pansan. ili. 8, Ghrieclienland, book ii. ch. six. p. 
2; viii. 27, 8. 618) connects the Kynurians of 

* Fausan. 11. 26, 6. Mannert (Geo- Arcadia and Argolis, though Hero« 

2 g2 
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Strabo seems to have conceived the K^uriaos as occu- 
pyinff originallv, not only the frontier district of Argolis 
and Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, but also the north- 
western portion of Argolis, under the ridge called Iiyr- 
keium, wnich separates the latter from the Arcadian ter- 
ritory of Stympnalns.^ This ridge was near the town of 
OmesB, which lay on the border of Arffolis near the con- 
fines of Fhlius; so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus, that the Omeates were a portion 
of KynurianSy held by Argos along with the other Kynu* 
rians in the condition of dependent allies and Penoekiy luid 
very probably also of Ionian origin. 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the 
Full aoqai- LacedsBmonians, as we may presume from the 
■outhe*'**** lar^e booty which the Axgeians got from it 
portion^of during the Peloponnesian war)> was the last 
ww^?^*' territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She 
•ea'to lea, was now possessed of a continuous dominion, 
spartan Comprising the whole southern portion of the 
before*^'' Peloponnesus, from the southern bank of the 
MO B.O. river Nedon .on the western coast, to the north- 
em boundary of Thvreatis on the eastern coast. The area 
of her territory, including as it did both Laconia and Mes- 
senia, was equal to two-fifths of the entire petdnsula, all 
governed from the single city, and for the exclusive pur- 
pose and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all this 
wide area there was not a single community pretending to 
independent ^ency. The townships of the Perioeki, and 
the villages of the Helots, were each individually unimpor- 
tant ; nor do we hear of any one of them presummg to treat 
with a foreign state. All consider themselves as nothing 
else but subjects of the Spartan ephors and their subor- 
dinate officers. Thev are indeed discontented subjects, 
hating as well as fearing their masters, and not to be 
trusted if a favourable opportunity for secure revolt 

dotal tells us that the latter were and Orossknrd gain nothing here 

lonians: he gires to this name by the confectaral reading of 'Ap- 

mnch greater importance and ex- jelac in place of 'ApuaSlac,^ for the 

tension than the eridence bean ridge of Lyrkeiam ran between the 

ont. two, and might therefore be con- 

< Strabo, riii. p. 870—6 'Ivaxoc nected with either without impro- 

iXO>v T&c i^T&C ix Aupxslou too %vtk priety. 

Kuvowplav5pow?T^?'Apxa8lo«. Ooray • Tbncyd, rU W. 
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presentB itself. But no individual township or district is 
strong enough to stand up for itself, while combinations 
among them are prevented by the habitual watchfulness 
and unscrupulous precautions of the ephors, especially by 
that jealous secret police called the Krypteia, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger 
and its population more numerous than that of q^^^^ ^^^^ 
any other state in Hellas, but its government paratiye 
was also more completely centralised and more gpj^rtl »' 
strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was the that early 
discontent of its Perioeki and Helots, the latter *^™®' 
of whom were not (like the slaves of other states) imported 
barbarians from different countries, and speaking a broken 
Greek, but genuine Hellens — of one dialect and lineage, 
sympathising with each other, and as much entitled to uie 
protection of Zeus Hellanius as their masters — from whom 
indeed they stood distinguished by no other line except 
the perfect training, individual and collective, which was 
peculiar to the Spartans. During the period on which we 
are at present dwelling, it does not seem that this discon- 
tent comes sensibly into operation; but we shall observe 
its manifestations very unequivocally after the Persian and 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we 
must add another — the excellent military position of 
Sparta, and the unassailable character of Laconia generally. 
On three sides that territory is washed by the sea,^ with 
a coast remarkably dangerous and destitute of harbours ; 
hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend from this quarter 
until the Persian invasion and its consequences — one of 
the most remarkable of which was, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of the- Athenian naval force. The city of oparta, 
far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by an 
almost impassable northern frontier, composed of those 
districts which we have observed above to have been con- 
quered from Arcadia — Elaryatis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and 
Beleminatis. . The difficulty as well as danger of marching 
into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed by Euri- 
pides, was keenly felt by every enemy of the LacedsBmoni- 
ans, and has been powerfully stated by a first rate modern 

* Xenophon. Hellen. ir. 8, 7: 9of)ou(iLtvo? tijv &Xi{i.ev^xt]To t^« X^P'^* 
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observer. Colonel Leake. ^ No site could be better chosen 
for holding the key of all the nenetrable passes than that 
of Sparta. This well-protectea frontier was a substitute 
more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which 
always maintamed, down to the times of the despot Nabi^ 
its primitive aspect of a group of adjacent hill-villages 
rather than a regular city. 

When, along with such territorial advantages, we 
contemplate the personal training peculiar to 
the Spartan citizens, as yet unoiminished in 
their numbers, — combined with the effect of that 
training upon Grecian sentiment, in inspiring 
awe and admiration, — ^we shall not be surprised 
to find, that during the half-century which elapsed 
between the year 600 b.c, and the final conquest 
of Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired 
and begun to exercise a recognised ascendency over all the 
G-recian states. Her military force was at that time superior 



Garafal 
persoiutl 
training 
of the 
Spartans^ 
at a time 
•when other 
states had 
no training 
at all. 



> Xenoph. Hellen. t. 6, 10; 
Enrip. ap. Strabo. Tiii. p. 866; 
Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. 
iii. 0. zxli. p. 26. 

«lt is to the strength of the 
frontiers, and the comparatiyely 
large extent of country enclosed 
within them, that we mast trace 
the primary cause of the Lace- 
dsemonian power. These enabled 
the people, when strengthened by 
a rigid military discipline, and 
put in motion by an ambitious 
spirit, first to triumph over their 
weaker neighbours of Messenia, 
by this additional strength to 
overawe the disunited republics 
of Arcadia, and at length for cen- 
turies to hold an acknowledged 
military superiority over every 
other state in Greece. 

«It is remarkable that all the 
principal passes into Laconia 
lead to one point: this point is 
Sparta: a fact which shows at 
once how well the position of that 
city was chosen for the defence 
of the province, and how well it 
was adapted, especially as long 



as it continued to be unwalled, 
to maintain a perpetual vigilance 
and readiness for defence, which 
are the surest means of ofTensive 
success. 

''The natural openings into the 
plain of Sparta are only two ; one 
by the upper Eurotas, as the 
course of that river above Sparta 
may be termed ; the other by its 
only large branch CEnus, now the 
Kelefina, which, as I have already 
stated, joins the Eurotas opposite 
to the north-eastern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natural approaches 
to Sparta from the northward 
lead to one or the other of these 
two valleys. On the side of Mes- 
senia, the northerly prolongation 
of Mount Taygetum, which Joins 
Mount Lyceum at the pass of 
Andania, now the pass of Makry- 
pl&i, furnishes a continued barrier 
of the loftiest kind, admitting 
only of routes easily defensible; 
and which— whether fjrom the 
Cromitis of Arcadia to the south- 
westward of the modern Lond&ri, 
from the Stenykleric plain, from 
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to that of any of the rest, in a degree much greater than 
it afterwards came to be; for other states had not yet at- 
tained their maximum, and Athens in particular was far 
short of the height which she afterwards reached. In respect 
to discipline as well as number, the. Spartan military force 
had even at this early period reached a point which it did 
not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, Thebes, Argos, 
Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter shown), the 
military training in later days received greater attention, 
and improved considerably. The Spartai^ (observes Aris 
totle) 1 brought to perfection their gymnastic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greel^ ne- 
glected both the one and the other: their early superiority 
was that of the trained men over the untrained, and ceased 
in after-days when other states came to subject their 
citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency. This fact — the early period at which Sparta at- 
tained her maximum of discipline, power and territory — is 
important to bear in mind when we are explaining the 
general acquiescence which her ascendency met with in 
Greece, and which her subsequent acts would certainly not 
have enabled her to earn. That acquiescence first becan, 
3Jid became a habit of the Grecian mind, at a time when 
Sparta had no rival to come near her — when she had com- 
pletely shot ahead of Argos — and when the vigour of the 
Lykurgean discipline had been manifested in a long series 
of conquests, made during the stationary period of other 
states, and ending only (to use the somewhat exaggerated 
phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater 
part of Peloponnesus. 3 

the plain of the Pamisns, or from 3 Arlstot. Polit. viii. 3, 4. 'Ext 

Pher«, now Ealam&ta^all descend tk aOxouc to6c Adxmvac ta|uv, lu>c 

into the valley of the upper (Aiv aitol npo^^QSpeuov talc 91X0- 

Eurotaa, and condact to Sparta hy icovlatcj Oicspi^^ovxac xdiv 4XXu)v* vOv 

Pellana. There waf indeed a 84, xal toi« TojAvoaiotc xol toi« 

hranoh of the last-mentioned route icoXe{i.ixoIc dYu>ai, X8ifco|Aivouc 4tt- 

which descended into the Spartan pu>v* 06 Y&p T<j> Tot>( viooc Youi- 

plain at the modem Mistraj and vdtCciv t6v xpdicov tootov Sii^tpov, 

which must have a rery frequent dXX4 xcp |*6vov jx^j icp6« dffxo«vTO<; 

communicationhetween Sparta and doxciv 'AvTajmyiaTdc ydp 

the lower part of Messenia ; but, t% icat8eia« vov Ixooai- icp6Tcpov 84 

like the other direct passes over o5x etxov. 

Taygetum, it was much more « Herodot. i. 68. ^8y) 8i 091 xal 

difficult and defensible than those f) «oXX^ t% ElaXonow^aoo ijv xot- 

which I have called the natural «9:pa|&|&3v7]. 

entrances of the province." 
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ciril— 

Sn6moties, 



Our accounts of the memorable military organisation 
of Sparta are scanty, and insufficient to place 
imtitSioiw the details of it clearly before us. The arms of 
of Sparta— the Spartans, as to all material points, were not 
and minate different from those of other Greek hoplites. 
"*bd^ But one grand peculiarity is obserrable from 
•rons, ' the beginning, as an item in the Lykurgean in- 
diatinct stitutious. That lawgiver established military 
divisions quite distinct from the civil divisions, 
whereas in the other states of Greece, until a 
period much later than that which we have now 
reached, the two were confounded — ^the hoplites or horsemen 
of the same tribe or ward being marshalled together on 
the field of battle. Every Lacedaemonian was bound to 
military service from the age of twenty to sixty, and the 
ephors, when they sent forth an expedition, called to arms 
all the men within some ffiven limit of age. Herodotus tells 
us that Lykurgus established both the Syssitia or public 
mess and the Enomoties and Triakads, or the militaiy sub- 
divisions peculiar to Sparta. * The Triakads are not men- 
tioned elsewhere nor can we distinctly make out what 
they were; but the En6moty was the special characteristic 
of the system, and the pivot upon which all its arrange- 
ments turned. It was a small company of men, the number 
of whom was variable, being given differently at 25, 32, or 
36 men — drilled and practised together in military evo- 
lutions, and bound to each other by a common oath. 2 Each 
Enomoty had a separate captain or enomotarch, the stron- 
gest and ablest soldier of the company, who always occupied 
the front rank, and led the Endmoty when it marched in 



> Herodot. i. 67: compare Lar- 
eher*B note. 

Concerning the obscure and dif- 
ficnlt subject of the military ar- 
rangements of Sparta, see Gragins, 
Bepnb. Laced. It. 4 ; Manso, Sparta, 
ii. Beilage 18. p. 224; O. Miiller, 
Hist. Dorians, iii. 12; Dr. Arnold's 
note on ThucydidSs, v. 68; and Dr. 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. 
1. Appendix S, p. 520. 

* Pollux, i. 10, 129. 'laito? |i4vT0i 
Ttbv Aax88«i(tovl(ov, ivu)piox(a, xal 
(xipa : compare Suidas and HesycL. 



T. '£vu>{iOTla ; Xenoph. Bep. I«aooii. 
c. 11; Thucyd. t. 67—68; Xenoph. 
Hellen. yi. 4, 13. 

Suidas state! the endmoty at S5 
men ; in the Lacedeemonian army 
which fought at the first battle of 
Mantineia (418 B.C.), it seems to 
hare consisted of about SS men 
(ThncLe.): at the battle of Leuk- 
tra of 86 men (Xen. Hellen, I. e.). 
But the language of XenophOn and 
Thucydidds does not imply that 
the number of each enOmoty was 
equal. 
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single file,^ving the order of march as well as setting the 
example. U the Enomoty was drawn up in three, or four, 
or six files, the enomotarch usually occupied the front post 
on the left, and care was taken that hoth the front rank 
men and the rear rank men, of each file, should be soldiers 
of particular merit. * 

It was upon these small companies that the constant 
and severe Ljacedsetnonian drilling was brought to act. 
They were taught to march in concert, to change rapidly 
from line to file, to wheel right or left in such manner as 
that the enomotarch and the other protostates or front 
rank men should always be the persons immediately op- 
posed to the enemy. 2 Their step was regulated by the fife, 
which played in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, and 
was employed in actual battle as well as in military practice : 
and so perfectly were they habituated to the ^ . 
movements of tne En6moty, that if their order drilling of 
was deranged by any adverse accident, scattered ^^\f^^' 
soldiers could spontaneously form themselves ^ 



> O. Miiller states that the eno- 
motarch, after a napaYCDYf) or de- 
ployment into phalanx, stood on 
the right hand , which is contrary 
to Xenoph. Bep. Lac. 11, 9.— "Ots 
84 6 fipxu)v sOwvujxoc ']f^T''"«*> 
o08' iv toOt({> fiCiovaxTsTv rjYoOvxoi 
dXX' laxiv Jti xal nXsovexxeiv— the 
ap^iuv was the first enomotarch of 
the lochns, the icpu)to9tdx7]c (as 
appears f^om 11, 6.), when the 
en6moty marched in single file. 
To put the f)Ya(j.(bv on the right 
flank, was done oeeaaionally for 
special reason— t^v 8i icoxs Ivtxi 
T I V c 8ox^ 5o{i.98p$iv, x6v ijYe{i.6va 
Si^iov xipac tX'tv, &o. I under- 
stand Xenophon's description of 
the icapaYu>Yf) or deployment dif- 
ferently from Miiller— it rather 
seems that the endmoties which 
stood first made a side moremeut 
to the left, so that the first eno- 
motarch still maintained his place 
on the left, at the same time that 
the opportnnity was created for 
the enOmoties in the rear to come 
up and form equal front (xtp evu)- 



|*oxdpxiD itapsYYoSxai eU |a<xu>icov 
nap* donWa xa6ioxao8ai)— the words 
nap' danl5a haye reference, as I 
imagine, to the proceeding of the 
first enomotarch, who set the ex- 
ample of side-movement to the left- 
hand, as it is shown hy the words 
which follow— xal 8id icavx^c 
0X0? 80X* Sv f) (pdXaY^ evovxla xa- 
xaox^. The phalanx was consti- 
tuted when all the loehi formed 
an equal and continuous ftont, 
whether the sixteen enAmoties (of 
which each lochus was composed) 
might be each in one file, in three 
files, or in six files. 

s See Xenoph. Anab. ir, 8, 10 
upon the advantage of attacking 
the enemy with ^pOioi Xd^oi, in 
which case the strongest and best 
soldiers all came first into con- 
fiict. It is to be recollected, how- 
ever, that the practice of the Cy- 
reian troops cannot be safely 
quoted as authority for the prac- 
tice at Sparta. Xenoph6n and his 
colleagues established Lochi, Pen- 
tekotties and EnOmoties in the 
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into the same order, each man knowing perfectly the duties 
belonging to the place into which chance had thrown him«i 
Above the En6nioty were several larger divisions — the 
Pentekostys, the Lochns, and the Mora,^ of which latter 
there seem to have been six in all. Respecting the number 
of each division, and the proportion of the larger to the 
smaller, we find statements altogether different, yet eadi 
resting upon ffood authority, — so that we are driven to 
suppose tnat there was no peremptory standard, and that 

words of Xenophon are, 'Exdvrii 
ti TU>v icoXtxixwv |top<bv ix^x icoXi- 
|«,apxov Iva, Ao. (Bep. Lac. 11). 

It appear! to me that XenophOB 
is here speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedsmouian heayy-armed force, 
inolading both Spartans and Pe- 
rioBki— not of Spartans alone. The 
word icoXiTixwv does not mean 
Spartans as distinguished firom 
FerioBki ; hut LacedSBmonians. at 
distinguished from allies. Thus 
when Agesilans returns home from 
the blockade of Phlius, Xenophon 
tells us that xauta icoii^aa^ xo&c 
(aIv ou|A|xaxouc dif^xc, xh ti icoXiTi- 
xovolxaSedKi^Yaxt (Hellen.Y.8, 26). 

O. Miiller also thinks that the 
whole number of 6740 men, wha 
fought at the first battle of Man- 
tineia in the thiJrteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, were furnished 
by the city of Sparta itself (Hist, 
of Dorians, iii. 12, 2) : and to prove 
this he refers to the very passage 
just cited from the HeUenica of 
Xenophon, which, as far as it 
proves anything, proves the con- 
trary of his position. He gives 
no other eyidenoe to support it^ 
and I think it in the highest degree 
improbable. I have already re- 
marked that he understands the 
expression voXixixf) x**^P" (^^ ^^' 
lybius, vi. 45) to mean the district 
of Sparta itself as contradis- 
tinguished firom Laconia— a con- 
struction which seems to me not 
warranted by the passage in Poly- 
bius. 



Gyreianarmy: theLoohus consisted 
of 100 men, but the numbers of the 
other two divisions are not stated 
(Anab. iii. 4, 21 ; iv. 8, 2f : compare 
Arrian, Tactic, cap. 6). 

' The words of Thucydidds in- 
dicate the peculiar marshalling of 
the Lacedemonians, as distinguish- 
ed both from their enemies and 
from their allies at the battle of 
Mantineia — xal e60uc bnh axou5^« 
xaOlffxavxo i«x6o|AOvx6viauxu>v, 
'Ay^So? xoo f)9ioiXicD« Ixaaxa i^)]7ou- 
{Uvoo xax& v6{i.ov: again c.^68. 

About the music of the flute or 
fife, Thucyd. v. 60; Xen. Bep. 
Lac. 18, 9 : Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. 

* Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Bao- 
ohetti (Delia Milizia dei Orechi 
Antichi, Milan, 1807, p. 166) all 
think that Loohus and Mora were 
different names for the same diyi- 
sion; but if this is to be reconciled 
with the statement of Xenophon 
in Bepub. Lac. c. 11, we must sup- 
pose an actual change of nomen- 
clature after the Peloponnesian 
war, which appears to he Dr. 
Arnold's opinion— yet it is not easy 
to account for. 

There is one point in Dr. Thirl- 
wall's Appendix which is of some 
importance, and in which I cannot 
but dissent from his opinion. He 
says, after stating the nomencla- 
ture and classification of the Spar- 
tan military force as given by 
Xenophon, ''Xenophon speaks only 
of Spartans, as appears by the 
epithet noXixixwv," p. 521: the 
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the Enomoty comprised 25, 32, or 36 men; the Pentekostys 
two or. four En6motxes; the Lochus two or four Pente- 
kosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, 600, or 900 men— at dif- 
ferent times, or according to the limits of age which the 
ephors might prescribe for the men whom they called into 
the field. 1 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small 
number, though varying within certain limits, of the elemen- 
tary company called Enomoty, trained to act together, and 
composed of men nearly of the same age,^ in which every 
man knew his place: secondly the scale of divisions and 
the hierarchy of officers, each rising above the other, — the 
Endmotarch, the Pentekont^r, the Lochage, and the Pole- 
march, or commander of the Mora,. — each having the charge 
of their respective divisions. Orders were transmitted 
from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the Pole- 
marchs to the Lochages, — from the Lochages to the Pente- 
kont^rs, and then from the latter to the Enomotarchs, each 
of whom caused them to be executed by his Enomoty. As 
all these men had been previously trained to the duties of 
their respective stations, the Spartan infantry possessed 
the arrangements and aptitudes of a standing army. Origin- 
ally they seem to have had no cavalry at all,^ and when 
cavalry was at length introduced into their system, it was 
of a very inferior character, no provision having been made 
for it in the Lykurgean training. But the military force 

• Arlstotiej Adtxtbvcov IToXiTsla, lochus containing four pente- 

Fragm. 6—6, ed. Keumann: Pho- kosties, and each pentekosty con- 

tius, Y. A6yo^, Harpokration, M6pQt. taining four enftmoties : Thucy- 

Etymologic. Mag. Mdpa. The state- didds seems (as I before remarked) 

ment of Aristotle is transmitted to make each enftmoty thirty-two 

so imperfectly that we cannot make men. But Xenophon tells us that 

but dearly what it was. Xeno- each mora had four lochi, each 

pbon says that there were six lochus two pentekosties, and each 

morsB in all, comprehending all pentekosty two endmoties (Bep. 

the citizens of military age (Bep. Lac. 11, 4). The names of these 

Lao. 11, 8). But Ephorus stated divisions remain the same but the 

the mora at 600 men, Kallisthends numbers varied, 

at 700, and Polybius at 900 (Plu- « This is implied in the fact, 

tarch, Pelopid. 17; Diodor. xy. 32). that the men under thirty, or under 

If all the citizens competent to thirty-five years of age, were often 

bear arms were comprised in six detached in a battle to pursue the 

mors, the numbers of each mora light troops of the enemy (Xen^ 

must of course hare varied. At Hellen. iv. 6, 16—16). 

the battle of Mantineia there were " Xenoph. Hellen. yi. 4, 12. 
seven Lacedeemonian locbi, each 
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of the other citien of Greece, even down to the close of the 
Feloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special irainingy 
haying neither any snutU company like the en6mo1y, con- 
sisting of particuliur men drilled to act together — nor fixed 
and £sciplined officers — nor triple scale of subordination 
and subdivision. Gymnastics and the use of arms made 
In other * P**^ ®^ education everywhere, and it is to be 
G^eoUn presumed that no Ghrecian hoplite was entirely 
?J*w>*n^*" without some practice of marching in line and 
p^eaiSIr military evolutions, inasmuch as Sie obligation 
to serve was universal and offcen enforced. But 
such practice was casual and unequal, nor had 
any individual of Argos or Athens a fixed mili* 
taiy place and duty. The citizen took arms among 
his tribe, under a Taxiarch chosen firom it for the occasion, 
and was placed in a rank or line wherein neither his place nor 
his immediate neighbours were predetermined. The tribe 
appears to have been the only military classification known 
to Athens,! and the taxiarch the only tribe officer for in* 
fantry, as the phylarch was for cavalry, under the general- 
in-chief. Moreover, orders from the general were pro- 
claimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud Yoice, 
not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him res- 
ponsible for the proper execution of them by his division. 



militarj 
dirisiont. 
distinoi 
f^m th« 
ciTiL 



* Herodot. tI. Ill ; Thucyd. vi. 
•8 ; Xenopb. Hellen. ir. %, 19. 

Tb« Mm« mftnhaUing ofhoplites, 
ftooording to th« oiril tribes to 
wbicb .bey belonged, is seen in 
tbe inbabitants of Messdnd in 
Sicily M well as of Syracuse 
(Tbucyd. iii. »0; ri. 100). 

At Argos tbere was a body of 
1000 hoplites, wbo daring tbe Pe- 
loponnesian war received training 
in military manoBnvres at tbe cost of 
the city (Thucyd. t. 67), but tbere 
is reason to belicTO that this 
arrangement was not introduced 
until about the period of the peace 
of Nikias in the tenth or eleventh 
year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when tbe truce between Argos and 
Sparta was just expiring, and when 
the former began to entertain 
schemes of ambition. Tbe Epariti 



in Arcadia began at a much later 
time, after tbe battle of Leuktra 
(Xenopb. Hellen. Tii. 4, 48). 

About tbe Athenian Taxiarcbs, 
one to each tribe, see JBscbines, 
de Fals. Leg. o. 68. p. 800 B.; 
Lysias, pro Mantitbeo, Or. xvL p. 
147; Demostb. adv. Bosotum pro 
nomine, p. 999 B. Philippic. 1. p. . 
47. 

See tbe advice given by Xeno- 
phon (in bis Treatise De OfBcio 
Magistri Equitum) for tbe remo- 
delling of tbe Athenian cavalry, 
and for tbe introduction of smali 
divisions, each with its special 
commander. The division into 
tribes is all thai be finds recog- 
nised iOtt M. E. 0. ii. 2~iv. 9) ; 
be strongly recommends giving 
orders— Sii icap«Y7iX9Su>c ^nd not 
dic6 xiQpuxoc 
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With an arrangement thus perfunctory and 1 
we shall be surprised to find how well the military duties 
were often performed. But every Greek who contrasted it 
with the symmetrical structure of the Lacedaemonian armed 
force, and with the laborious preparation of every Spartan 
for his appropriate duty, felt an internal sentiment of in- 
feriority which made him willingly accept the headship of 
.^these professional ai>tists in the business of war^^^ as they 
-are often denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various circum* 
stances that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as 
the leading state of Hel&s became a part of Grecian habi- 
tual sentiment, during the interval between about Beoognised 
€00 B.O. and 547 b.o. During this period too, JJ^g ^^^ 
chiefly, Greece and her colonies were ripening I p^ of 
into a sort of recognised and active partnership. JJ^^^g^®* 
The common religious assemblies, which bound timent— co- 
,the parts together, not only acquired greater ^Jfth «.* 
formality and more extended development, but Rowing 
-also became more numerous and frequent — ^wlule tendency to 
the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games were oomma- 
exalted into a national importance, approaching ^^<>^' 
to that of the Olympic. The recognised superiority of 
Sparta thus formed part and parcel of the first historical 
Aggregation of the Grecian states. It was about the year 
•547 B.C., that Croesus of Lydia, when pressed by Cyrus and 
the Persians, solicitedaid firom Greece, addressing mmseH to 
the Spartans as confessed presidents of the whole Hellenic 
body. 3 And the tendencies then at work, towards a cer- 
tain degree of increased intercourse and co-operation among 
the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, were doub£ 
less assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all 
as the first— a state whose superiority was the more readily 
acquiesced in, because it was earned by a painful and la- 
borious discipline, which all admired, but none chose to 
copy. 3 



* Flntaroh, Pelopid. o. 28. Udy 
T(Dv &xpoi Tt^vixai xalaofioxal tu>v 
noXtfiixu)/ 8vtt< ol SicotpTiaxat, Ao. 
(X«nopb. Bep. Lao. o. U) fiYvjoalo 
&v, To6c |Uv &XXou< a6xo9x>8(«^&c 
tlvflti Tcbv atpaTi<i>Tt«u>V) AotxeSai- 

JfcOvloUC T(p 75VTI TtXvlxac TU)V woXt- 

|iuu>v. . . . 'fioTt Tu>v Stoiiiivtov ^l^- 



vtaOat o5Siv dicoptixai* o68iv y^P 
dupAonticxiv iaxtv. 

* * r Iliac Y^P icuvOdvofiat icpotoxdvat 
x^< *£XXdi8o< (Horodot. i. 69) : com- 
pare i. 162; T. 49; Ti. 84, about 
Spartan hegemonj. 

* Xenoph. Bepub. Lae. 10, 8. iic«t- 
V0U51 y-h i:dvxe« t4 xoiauxa iitixT)- 
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Whetlier it be true (isis 0. Iffftller and otber learned 
men conceive) that the Homeric mode of fighting was ^e 
general practice in Peloponnesus Mid the rest of Oreece 
anterior to the invasion of the Dorians, and that the latter 
first introduced the habit of fiffhting with close ranks and • 
protended spears, is a point wnich cannot be determined. 
Homeric Throughout all our historical knowledge of 
5***^ °— Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, char- 
probaMj giug witb spoars always in hand, is the prevailing 
to^A^Sf practice; though there are cases of exception, in 
not to which the spear is hurled, when troops seem 

ere^oe. afraid of coming to close quarters. * Nor is it by 
any means certain, that the Homeric manner of fighting 
ever really prevailed in Peloponuesus, wlytsh is a country 
eminently inconvenient for the use of war-chariots. The 
descriptions of the bard may perhaps have been founded 
chiefly upon what he and his auditors witnessed on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where chariots were more employed, 
and where the country was much more favourable to them.3 
*W*e have no historical knowledge of any militarv practice 
in Peloponnesus anterior to the hoplites with close ranks 
and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, 
which disdained to acknowledge the superiority or head« 
ship of Laced8em6n. Argos never forgot that she had once 
Argo8~her been the chief power in the peninsula, «nd her 
rec* vel^th** ^®®^^°S towards Sparta was that of a jealous, but 
headlh'p of impotent, competitor. By what steps the de- 
Greeoe. cline of her power had taken place, we are unable 

fitOfjiaTa, (itfitloQat 8i ahxk o68t(i.la 87-89). KtortOovxtc o& xaU icapa9XCO« 

»c6Xi« l9dXti. oic t6 icX<ov xal dicdxatc, j) t^ ifff 

The magnificent ftmeral dis- f)(j.u>v a&TU>v i< t& ip^ot t6<|>6^(p* xa« 

course, pronounced by PerikUs in iv xai^ natSslotic ol |ilv (the Spar- 

the early part of the Peloponnesian tans) iictic6v<{> daxiQffct e606c i»^ot 

-war orer the deceased Athenian 8vTt« "zh dvfiftlov (uxlp^ovxai, Ao. 
warriors, includes a remarkable The impression of the lighl troops 

contrast of the unconstrained pa- -when they first began to attack the 

triotism and bravery of the Atheni- Lacedaemonian hoplites in the is- 

ans, with the austere, repulBive land of Sphakteria is strongly ex- 

and ostentatious drilling to which pressed by Thuoydidds (iy. 84)~ 

tie Spartans were subject from x^ Y^^^H^ID 8e8ouX<i>|tivo't u>< iicl 

their earliest ^puth ; at the same AotxtSaifAovlouc, Ac. * 
time it attests the powerful effect ' Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 6S: com- 

whioh that drilling produced upon pare iii. 6, 20. 
the mind of Greece (Thucyd. ii. * Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. 
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to make out, nor can we trace the succession of lier kings 
subsequent to Plieid6n. It has been already stated that 
about 669 b. c, the Argeians gained a victory over the 
Spartans at Hysise, and that they expelled from the port 
of Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found shelter, 
by favour of the Lacedsemonians, at the port of Mothdne 
inMessenia:^ Damokratidas was then king of Argos. Pau- 
sanias tells us that Meltas the son of Lakides was the last 
descendant of Temenus who succeeded to this dignity; he 
being condemned and deposed by the people. Plutarch 
however states that the family of the Herakleids died out, 
and that another king, named iBgon, was chosen by the 
people at the indication of the Delphian oracle. > Of this 
story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing. His lan- 
guage implies that the kingly dignity ceased with Meltas — 
wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title existed 
(though probably with very limited functions) at the time 
of the Persian war. Moreover there is some ground for 
presuming that the king of Argos was even at that time a 
Herakleid — since the Spartans offered to him a third part 
of the command of the Hellenic force, conjointly with their 
own two kings. 3 The conquest of Thyreatis hj the Spar- 
tans deprived the Argeians of a valuable portion of tneir 
Perioekis, or dependent territory. But OmesB and the re- 
maininff portion of Kynuria* still continued to belong to 
them: the plain round their city was very productive; and, 
except Sparta, there was no other power m Peloponnesus 
superior to them. Mykense and Tiryns nevertheless, seem 
both to have been independent states at the time of the 
Persian war, since both sent contingents to the battle of 

> Pvusan. It. 24, 2 ; It. 36, 2. infers that Meltas must haye been 

* Pansan. ii. 19, 2 ; Plutarch (Cur deposed and snooeeded by ^g6n, 

Pythia nunc non reddat oraoula, Ao. about 660 b. o. This conjecture 

G. 6. p. 896 ; De Fortune Alexandri, seems to me not much to be trusted. 

o. 8. p. 840). Iiakidds, king of Argos, " Herodot. rii. 149. 

is also named by Plutarch as luxu- * Herodot. viii. 78. 

rious and effeminate (De capiendo Strabo distinguishes two places 

ab hostibus utilitate, o. 6. p. 89). called Ome» ; one a village in the 

0. MtUler (Hist. Dorians, iii. 6, Argeian territory, the other a town 

10) identifies Lakidfts, son of Mel- between Oorinth and Biky6n: but 

tas, named by Pausanias, with LeO* I doubt whether there ever were 

kddds son of Pheid6n, named by two places so called : the town or 

Herodotus as one of the suitors village dependent on Argos seems 

for the daughter of Eleisthends the the only place (Strabo, viii. p. 876)* 
Sikyonian (ri. 127); and he thus 
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PlatflBa, at a time when Argos held aloof and rather favour* 
H«r on. ^^ Persians. At what time KleonsB became 

quest of* the ally or dependent of Argos, we cannot dis- 
TtoM^ind *"^^% make out. During the Peloponnesian 
SiSSns^ war it is numbered in that character along with 
N«me«n OmesB;^ but it seems not to have lost its auto- 
****** nomy about the year 470 b.c, at which period 
Pindar represents the Kleonseans as presiding and distri- 
buting prizes at the Nemean games. > The grove of Nemea 
was less than two miles from their town, and they were 
the original presidents of this great festival — a frmctiony 
of which they were subsequently robbed by the ArgeianSi 
in the same manner as the Pisatans had been treated by 
the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Ag6n. The 
extinction of the autonomy of Kle6n8B, and the acquisition 
of the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were 
doubtless simultaneous, but we are unable to mark the 
exact time. For the statement of Eusebius, that the Ar- 
geians celebrated the Nemean festival as early as the 53rd 
Olympiad, or 568 B.C., is contradicted by the more valuable 
evidence of Pindar. 3 

Of Corinth and Siky6n it will be more convenient to 
AohaiA— speak when we survey what is called the Age 
iuto^* of the Tyrants or Despots ; and of the inhabitcuDits 
moug of Achaia (who occupied the southern coast of 

towng, per- the Corintcdan Gkdf, westward of Siky6n as far 
— Htt 1™°'* as Gape Araxus, the north-westem.point of Pelo- 
known. pounesus), a few words exhaust our whole know- 
ledge, down to the time at which we are arrived. These 

> Thucyd. t. 67-Ti. 96. posed for, and supposed to be sung 

The KleOnseans are also said to by Theifleus, a natire of Argos. 

have aided the Argeians in the Had there been any jealousy then 

destruotion of Mykenee, conjointly subsisting between Argos and 

with the Tegeatans : from hence, KleftnsB on the subject of the pre- 

howerer, we cannot infer anything sidency of this festival, Pindar 

as to their dependence at that time would never on such an occasion 

(Strabo, viii. p. 877). hare mentioned expressly the Kle6- 

* Pindar, Nem. x. 42. KXtcovaloiv neeans a» presidents. 

icp6c av8pu>v ttxpixic (compare Nem. The statements of the Scholia 

ir. 17). KXuuvalou x* die' dYu>voc, Ac. on Pindar, that the Corinthians at 

" See Oorsini Dissertation. Ago- one time celebrated the Nemean 

nisticsB, iii. 2. games, or that they were of old 

The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar celebrated at 8iky6n, seem un- 
it on this point peculiarly good founded (Schol. Find. Arg. Kem., 
evidence, inasmuch as it is com- and Nem. x. 49^. 
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Achseans are giyen to us as representing tlie ante-Dorian 
inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms to have 
retired under Tisamenus to the northern parts of Pelopon- 
nesus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing lonians 
and occupied the country. The race of their kings is said 
to have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus ^ — liow long 
we do not know. After the death of the latter, the Achaean 
towns formed each a separate republic, but with periodical 
festivals and sacrifice at the temple of ZeusHomarius, afford- 
ing opportunity of settling differences and arranging their 
common concerns. Of these towns, twelve are known from 
Herodotus and Strabo— Pellene, iEgira, -^gsB, Bura, 
Helike, iEgium, Rhypes, Patrse, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, 
Triteea.* But there must originally have been some other 
autonomous towns besides these twelve; for in the 23rd 
Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyper^sia was proclaimed as victor, 
and there seems good reason to believe that Hyp eresia, an old 
town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia.3 It it af- 
firm ed, that before the Achaean occupation of the country, the 
lonians had dwelt in independent villages, several of which 
were subsequently aggregated into towns; thus Patrse was 
formed by a coalescence of seven villages, Dyme from eight 
(one of which was named Teuthea), and JEgium also from 
seven or eight. But all these towns were small, and some 
of them underwent a farther junction one with the other; 
thus MgBd was joined with-ZE3geira, and Olenus with Dyme*. 
All the authors seem disposed to recognise twelve cities, 
and no more, in Achaia; forPolybius, still adhering to that 
number, substitutes Leontium and Keryneia in place of 
Mgsd and Rhypes; Pausanias gives Keryneia in place of 
PatrsB.s We hear of no facts respecting these Achaean towns 
until a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even 
then their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised under 
the name of Achaia was mountain, forming the northern 

* Polyb. ii. 41. the time of the Ionian occupation 

* Herodot. i. 145 ; Strabo, yiii. p. of the country (vii. 26, 1 ; Staph. 
886. Byz. copies him, t. Alfzipa.), It is 

* Pausan. iv. 16, 1; Strabo, yiii. doubtful whether the two names 
p. 883; Homer, Iliad, ii. 673. Fau- designate the same place, nor does 
sanias seems to have forgotten this Strabo conceive that they did. 
statement when he tells us that * Strabo, yiii. p. 837, 342, 386. 
the name of HyperSsia was ex- » Polyb ii. 41. 

Changed for that of ^geira, during 
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descent of those \Agli ranges, passable only throaffh yery 
difficult gorges, which separate the countiy from Arcadia 
to the south, and which throw outyarious spurs approaching 
closely to the Gidf of Oorinth. A strip of flat land, wii£ 
white clayey soil, often very fertile, between these moun- 
tains and the sea, formed the plain of each of the Achssan 
towns, which were situated for the most part upon steep 
outlying eminences overhanging it. From the mountains 
between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams flow into 
the Corinthian Gulf, but few of them are perennial, and 
the whole length of ^oast is represented as harbourless.^ 

I 6e« lieake'0 TraTolt iiiMora»| c. xzvii. and xxxL 
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